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SCOTTISH  SONGS. 


MAME  NEVER  CAME  HE. 

Saddlsb  and  bridled. 

And  booted,  rode  he, 
A  plume  in  his  hehnet, 

A  «w0rd  at  his  knee ; 
Bat  toom  csme  the  saddle. 

All  bloody  to  see. 
And  heme  came  his  steed. 

But  hame  never  came  he. 

Down  came  his  grey  fieither. 

Sobbing  fu'  sair ; 
Down  came  his  auld  mother. 

Tearing  her  hair. 
Down  came  his  sweet  wife, 

Wi*  bonnie  bairns  three, 
Ane  at  her  bosom. 

And  twa  at  her  knee. 

TOI#.  ill*  II 
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There  stood  his  fleet  steeds 

All  foaming  and  hot ; 
There  shriek'd  his  sweet  wife. 

And  sank  on  the  spot. 
There  stood  his  gray  &ther. 

Weeping  f u*  free. 
For  hame  came  his  steed. 

But  hame  neyer  came  he. 

Eight  lines  of  this  song  may  be  found  in  Finlay's 
collection  of  ballads.  My  friend  Mr.  Yellowlees  had 
the  kindness  to  communicate  two  old  and  clever  verses : 
one  gives  a  name  to  the  unfortunate  hero. 

High  upon  highlands. 

And  low  upon  Tay, 
Bonnie  George  Campbell 

Rode  out  on  a  day. 

The  other  contains  a  very  moving  image  of  domestic 
desolation : 

My  meadow  lies  green. 

And  my  com  is  unshorn ; 
My  bam  is  to  build. 

And  my  babe  is  unborn. 

I  have  not  tried  to  graft  these  verses  upon  the  song. 
By  conferring  a  name  on  the  hero,  much  of  the  romantic 
charm  would  be  removed;  and  the  words  ascribed  to  the 
young  widow  are  rather  too  foil  of  worldly  care  to  cor- 
respond with  the  sorrow  of  the  father  and  the  mother. 
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GOMIN6  THROUGH  THE  RYE. 


Jeamf*  a'  wst  poor 

Jem^s  seldoDi  dry; 
She's  dnggled  a'  lier  petticoat, 

Gomiiig  thnmgh  the  lye. 
Nae  mooo  was  ahiniiig  in  the  lift. 

And  ne'er  a  body  nigh ; 
What  gaur'd  ye  weet  yere  petticoat. 

Coming  through  the  rye  ? 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  broom ; 
Gin  a  body  kiaa  a  body. 

Need  a  body  gloom. 
Yestreen  I  met  a  cannie  hid, 

A  flowery  bank  was  nigh, 
I  lay  a  blink,  and  counted  stars. 

And  what  the  waur  am  I. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  glen. 
Gin  a  body  loss  a  body. 

Need  the  parish  ken. 
I  loe  a  bonnie  lad  o'er  weel 

To  let  him  wail  and  sigh ; 
A  kiss  is  aye  a  kindlie  thing. 

And  what  the  waur  am  I. 
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I  know  of  no  song,  with  the  exception  of  Johnie 
Ck>pe,  which  has  so  many  variations  as ''  Ooming  through 
the  rye."  Some  are  decorous  and  discreet^  and  some 
are  free  and  gro6S>  while  others  unite  these  two  cha- 
racters in  a  yery  curious  manner.  The  heroine,  indeed, 
seems  to  care  as  little  about  exposing  her  person  to  the 
evening  dews,  as  she  regards  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  I 
have  ever  observed  that  the  Scottish  peasantry  have  a 
great  r^;ard  for  omm  and  all  manner  of  crops ;  and  to 
tread  them  wantonly  down,  or  make  idle  roads  through 
them,  is  deemed  a  destruction  of  '^  Gkid's  gude  living." 
In  this  feeling  Jenny  seems  not  to  have  shared.  Of  the 
many  variations  a  specimen  may  be  given : 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Ck>ming  through  the  rye. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  cry  ? 
Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  frae  the  well. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  tell  ? 

I  see  that  in  the  Museum  a  copy  containing  much  that 
is  old  is  ascribed  to  Bums.  I  know  not  on  what  authority 
it  is  imputed  to  him.  Ignorance  has  often  put  my  fa- 
vourite poet  into  coarse  company. 
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MY  LOVER  HAS  LEFT  ME. 

My  lover  has  left  me^ 

Wot  ye  the  cause  why  ? 
He  has  gowd/he  has  mailena-* 

No  mailens  have  I ; 
But  whether  I  win  him^ 

Or  wear  hun,  or  no, 
I  can  give  a  sigh  for  him^ 

And  e'en  let  him  ga 

His  flocks  may  all  perish. 

His  gowd  may  all  flee. 
Then  his  new  love  will  leave  him 

As  he  has  left  me. 
O,  meeting  is  jdeasure. 

And  sundering  is  grief ; 
But  a  faithless  lover 

Is  worse  than  a  thief. 

A  thief  will  but  rob  me. 

Take  all  that  I  hate. 
But  a  ftlthless  lover 

Brings  ane  to  their  grave : 
The  grave  it  wiU  rot  me. 

And  bring  me  to  dust — 
O !  an  inconstant  lover 

May  woman  ne'er  trust ! 
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I  cannot  find  an  older  copy  of  this  tonchibg  song  than 
that  printed  in  Johnson's  Musical  Museam^  yet  I  am 
certain  that  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  very  old.  Like 
all  old  lyrics>  it  may  have  been  injured  or  improved 
during  its  oral  transmission  through  several  ages^  till 
it  found  sanctuary  in  Johnson.  I  wish  I  could  know  if 
the  chorus^  which  is  at  open  variance  with  the  sense  and 
feeling  of  the  song,  has  always  belonged  to  it.  Only 
imagine  the  pathetic  complaint  of  the  forsaken  maiden 
mixed  up  with  such  lines  as  these : 

Whether  I  get  him,  whether  I  get  him^ 

Whether  I  get  him  or  no — 
I  care  not  three  fiuthings 

Whether  I  get  him  or  no. 


UP  IN  THE  MORNINO  EARLY. 

Cauld  sweeps  the  wind  frae  east  to  west^ 

The  drift  drives  sharp  and  sairly ; 
Sae  loud  and  shrill  I  hear  the  blast, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly : 
O,  up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  ; 
When  Criffel  puts  on  her  hood  o'  snaw. 

It  maun  be  Mdnter  fairly. 
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Some  love  the  dia  o'  tbe  daneer'^  feet. 

To  the  music  leaping  rarely ; 
Some  loye  the  kiss  and  the  stolen  word, 

Wi'  the  lass  that  loves  them  dearly ; 
But  I  Jove  best  the  weel-made  bed. 

Spread  warm,  and  feal,  and  fairly. 
For  up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me. 

Up  in'the  morning  early. 

O,  spring-time  is  a  pleasant  time. 

When  green  the  grass  is  growing ; 
And  summer  it  is  sweeter  still. 

When  sun-warm  streams  are  flowing; 
But  winter  it  is  thrice  as  sweet. 

When  frosts  bite  sharp  aud  sairly. 
Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me. 

Up  in  the  morning  early. 

The  thrush  sits  chitteiing  on  the  thorn. 

The  sparrow  dines  but  sparely ; 
The  crow  longs  for  the  time  o'  corn— 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 
The  plough  stands  frozen  in  the  fur'. 

And  down  the  snow  comes  rarely — 
Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me. 

Up  in  the  morning  early. 

The  air  of  these  words  is  old,  and  so  is  much  of  the 
song.  Bums  trimmed  it  for  the  Museum ;  and  since  that 
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period  it  has  been  augmented  by  other  hands.  The  idea 
of  the  song  is  very  original^  and  some  parts  of  the^ze- 
cation  felidtons.  A  peasant  of  Nithsdale  once  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  horror  at  braving  a  winter  mornings 
in  very  poetical  language.  **  Snow^  the  inspired  man 
Bings,  is  beautifol  in  its  season.  It  was  nought  for  him, 
sitting  with  his  lasses  and  his  wine^  to  say  sae :  had  he 
been  a  dry  stane  diker,  he  would  have  said  nae  sic 
thing.  As  for  me,  I  never  see  snaw  at  my  window  but 
I  lang  to  &'  asleep  again ;  and  I  never  wish  to  step  o'er 
the  door  stane  till  I  am  sure  I  can  set  my  £9ot  on  the 
Uoom  of  three  gowans." 


MAOGIE  liAUDEB. 

Wha  wadnae  be  in  love 

Wi'  bonnie  Maggie  Lauder  ! 
A  piper  met  her  gaun  to  Fife> 

And  spier'd what  was't  they  ca'd  her: 
Right  scornfully  thus  answered  she> 

Begone^  you  hallan-shaker; 
Jog  on  your  gate,  you  blether-skate> 

My  name  is  Maggie  Lauder. 

Ma^e>  quoth  he>  now  by  my  bags, 
I'm  fidging  fain  to  see  you 
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Sit  down  by  xne^  mjr  bonnie  bird^ 
In  troth  I  winna  steer  you ; 

For  I'm  a  {Hper  to  my  trade^ 
Men  call  me  Rab  tbe  Ranter : 

The  laases  loup  as  they  were  daft. 
When  I  bkw  np  my  chanter. 


%  qno'  M^  have  yon  your  faags^ 

And  is  your  drone  in  order  ? 
If  yon  be  Racb,  I've  heard  of  youy— * 

Live  you  upon  the  border  ? 
The  hisses  a'>  baith  far  and  near. 

Have  heard  of  Rab  the  Ranter — 
ril  shake  my  foot  wi'  ri^t  good  will. 

If  yonll  blaw  np  your  chanter. 

Then  to  his  bags  he  flew  wi'  speed. 

About  the  drone  he  twisted ; 
Meg  np  and  walloped  o'er  the  green,. 

For  brawlie  could  she  frisk  it : 
Weel  done,  quoth  he ;  play  up,  quoth  she ; 

Wed  bobbed,  quoth  Rab  the  Ranter ; 
'Tis  woiTth  my  while  to  {day,  indeed. 

When  I  get  sic  a  danoor. 

Wed  hae  yon  played  your  part,  quoth*  Meg, 
Your  cheeks  are  like  the  crimson — 

There's  nane  in  Scotland  plays  sae  wed 
Since  we  lost  I^abbie  Simpson. 
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I've  lived  in  Fife^  baitli  maid  and  wife^ 

These  ten  yean  and  a  quarter ; 
Gin  ye  should  come  to  Anster  Fair, 

Spier,  ye  far  Maggie  Lauder. 

Much  idle  controversy  has  arisen  respecting  the 
meaning  of  this  admirable  song :  certain  sensitive  critics 
imagine  the  story  to  be  an  impure  allegory,  like  ^'  The 
Fleming  Barge/'  while  others  accept  the  strict  and 
literal  and  honest  meaning  of  the  words.  It  was  written 
by  Francis  Semple  about  the  year  1650,  if  we  may  trust 
femiily  tradition.  Tradition  has  lately  accepted  the  aid 
of  some  very  suspicious  anecdotes,  accompanied  by  oral 
verses,  confirmatory  of  the  claim  of  Semple  to  this  song; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  £unily  would  set  such  mat- 
ters at  rest.  Under  the  name  of ''  Mogey  Lauther"  this 
song  was  a  favourite  in  England  at  the  Restoration. 


THE  AULD  MAN'S  MARE'S  DEAD. 

The  auld  man's  mare's  dead. 
She  gae  a  tug  and  drappit  dead. 
The  mair  haste  the  wanr  speed, 

A  mile  aboon  Dundee. 
She  was  cat-luggit,  painch-lippet, 
Steel-waimet,  staincher  fittet, 
Chaonler-chaftet,  crook-necket. 

And  yet  the  brute  did  die. 
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The  auld  man's  mare's  dead^ 

And  peats  and  sticks  and  com  to  lead, 

Jnst  in  the  middle  o'  his  need. 

What  ailed  the  brute  to  die. 
Her  lunyie  bones  were  knaggs  and  neuks. 
She  had  the  decks,  the  cauld,  the  crooks. 
The  moor-ill  and  the  wanton  yeuks. 

And  the  howks  aboon  her  e'e. 

The  anld  man's  mare's  dead. 

That  bore  his  banes  and  wan  his  bread ; 

Frae  firth  to  firth  was  ne'er  a  steed 

Used  half  so  tenderlie. 
The  anld  man  he  was  rough  and  dour. 
The  auld  mare  she  was  cross  and  sour — 
They  loved  like  birds  in  summer  bower. 

And  yet  the  brute  could  die. 

On  the  authority  of  some  verses  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
this  curious  song  might  be  ascribed  to  Patie  Bimie, 
*'  the  famous  fiddler  of  Kinghorn."  But  the  testimony 
of  verse  is  very  suspicious.  There  are  many  variations 
of  the  song;  and  all  the  diseases  which  the  art  of  fieur- 
riery  knows  have  been  visited  on  the  auld  man's  mare 
by  our  provincial  rhymers.  What  bard  would  think 
now  of  singing  in  honour  of  such  a  miserable  animal, 
and  wonder  at  the  end  of  every  verse  that  she  should 
have  died,  when  every  line  shows  it  was  much  more 
wonderful  that  she  lived  so  long  ? 
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THE  RINAWAY  BRIDE. 

A  laddie  and  a  lassie  iair 

Lived  in  the  south  countree ; 
They  hae  ooost  their  daes  thegither^ 

And  wedded  wad  they  be: 
On  Tuesday  to  the  bridal  feast 

Came  fiddlers  flocking  free — 
But  hey  play  up  the  rinaway  bride. 

For  she  has  ta'en  the  gee. 

She  had  nae  run  a  mile  or  mair 

Till  she  'gan  to  consider 
The  angering  of  her  father  dear. 

The  yexing  of  her  mith^. 
The  slighting  of  the  silly  bridegroom. 

The  warst  of  a'  the  three — 
Then  hey  play  up  the  rinaway  bride. 

For  she  has  ta'en  the  gee. 

Her  father  and  her  mither  baith 

Ran  after  her  wi'  speed ; 
And  ay  they  ran  and  cryed,  hou,  Ann  ! 

Till  they  came  to  the  Tweed : 
Saw  ye  a  lass,  a  lovesome  lass. 

That  weel  a  queen  might  be  ? 
O  that's  the  bride, 'the  rinaway  bride. 

The  bride  that's  ta'en  the  gee. 
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And  when  they  came  to  Kelso  town^ 

They  gaured  the  dap  gae  throu'— 
Saw  ye  a  lata  wi'  a  hood  and  mantle^ 

The  face  o't  lined  up  wi'  blue  ? 
The  £Bice  o't  lined  up  wi'  blue. 

And  the  tail  turned  up  wi'  green  ^— 
Saw  ye  a  lass  wi  a  hood  and  mantle. 

Should  been  married  cm  Tuesdlty  'te'en? 

O  at  the  saft  and  silly  bridegroom 

The  bridemaida  a'  were  laughin'. 
When  up  there  spake,  the  bridegroom's  man. 

Now  what  means  a'  this  daffin. 
For  woman's  lore's  a  wilfia'  thing. 

And  fiuicy  flies  fu'  free ; 
Then  hey  play  up  the  rinaway  bride. 

For  she  has  ta'en  the  gee. 

There  is  a  lively  and  original  spirit  in  this  song  such 
as  flew  songs  possess.  It  first  found  a  place  in  Yair's 
collection,  and  then  in  David  Herd's;  but  it  was 
popular  among  the  peasantry  before,  and  few  districts 
are  without  numerous  variations.  The  present  copy 
aeema  more  complete  and  consistent  than  the  others, 
and  the  concluding  verse  is  without  the  indelicacy  which 
poUated  the  earlier  versions. 
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OUR  GUDBMAN  CAME  HAME  AT  E'EN. 

Our  gttdeman  came  hame  at  e'en, 

And  hame  came  he. 
And  there  he  saw  a  saddle-hone. 

Where  nae  horse  shoold  be : 
And  how  came  this  horse  here. 

And  how  can  it  be  ? 
O  how  came  this  horse  here 
Withoat  the  leave  o'  me? 
A  horse !  quo'  she,-— aye,  a  horse,  quo'  he. 
Ye  blind  donard  bodie. 

And  blinder  may  ye  be, 
'Tis  but  a  dainty  milk-cow 
My  mither  sent  to  me. 
A  milk  cow  !  quo'  he,-— aye,  a  milk  cow,  quo'  she. 
O  har  hae  I  ridden. 

And  meikle  hae  I  seen. 

But  a  saddle  on  a  milk«cow 

Afore  1  ne'er  saw  nane. 

Our  gudeman  came  hame  at  e'en. 

And  hame  came  he. 
And  he  spied  a  pair  of  jack-boots 

Where  nae  boots  should  be : 
What's  this  now,  gudewife. 

What's  this  I  see  ? 
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How  came  these  boots  here 
Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 
Boots !  quo'  she, — aye,  boots !  quo'  he. 
Shame  &'  yere  cuckold  fiioe. 

And  waur  may  ye  see. 
It's  but  a  pair  o'  miOdiig  pails 
My  minnie  sent  to  me. 
MiDdng-pails !  quo'  he,— ^ye,  milking-pails !  quo'  she. 
Far  hae  I  ridden. 

And  foer  hae  I  gane. 
But  siller  spurs  on  nulking-pails 
Saw  I  never  nane. 

Our  ^deman  came  hame  at  e'en. 

And  hame  came  he. 
And  there  he  saw  a  shining  sword 

Where  nae  sword  should  be : 
What's  this  now,  gudewife. 

And  what's  this  I  see  ? 
O  how  came  this  sword  here 

Without  the  leave  o*  me  ? 
A  sword  1  qi;o'  she,— aye,  a  sword !  quo'  he. 

Shame  fa'  yere  cuckold  face. 
And  waur  may  ye  see> 

It's  but  a  porridge  spurtle 

< 

My  mither  sent  to  me. 
A  spurtle !  quo*  he,— -aye,  a  spurtle !  quo*  she. 
Far  hae  I  ridden,  love. 
And  meikle  hae  I  seen. 
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Bat  silver  hilted  spurtles 
Saw  I  never  nane. 

Our  gttdeman  came  hame  at  e*eii. 

And  hame  came  he^ 
And  there  he  spied  a  powdered  wig 

Where  nae  wig  should  be ; 
What's  thia  now,  gudewife^ 

What's  this  I  see? 
How  came  this  wig  here 

Without  the  leave  o*  me  ? 
A  wig !  quo'  she,— aye,  a  wig !  quo'  he. 
Shame  fa'  yere  cuckold  fiice. 

And  waur  may  ye  see, 
'Tis  nothing  but  a  docking-hen 
My  mither  sent  to  me. 
A  docking-hen !  quo*  he, — aye,  a  dodd 
she. 
Far  hae  I  ridden,  love. 

And  meikle  hae  I  seen. 
But  powder  on  a  doddng-hen 
Saw  I  never  nane. 

Our  gudeman  came,  hame  at  e*en. 

And  hame  came  he. 
And  there  he  saw  a  meikle  coat 

Where  nae  coat  should  be : 
And  how  came  this  coat  here. 

And  how  can  it  be  P 
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O  how  came  this  ooat  here 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 
A  ooat !  quo'  she^— aye,  a  ooat !  quo'  he. 
Ye  blind  donard  bodie. 

And  blinder  may  ye  be ; 
It's  bat  a  pair  o'  blankets 
My  mither  sent  to  me. 
Blankets !  quo'  he,— «ye>  blankets !  quo*  she* 
Far  hae  I  ridden,  love. 

And  meikle  hae  I  seen ; 
But  buttons  upon  blankets 
Saw  I  never  nane« 

Ben  went  oibr  gndeman. 

And  ben  went  he ; 
And  there  he  spied  a  sturdy  man 

Where  nae  man  should  be. 
How  came  this  man  here  ? 

And  how  can  it  be  ? 
How  came  this  man  here 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 
A  man !  quo'  she^ — aye,  a  man !  quo'  he. 

Ye  silly  blind  bodie. 
And  blinder  may  ye  be ; 

'Tis  a  new  millntig  maiden 
My  mither  sent  to  me. 
A  maid !  quo'  he,— aye,  a  maid !  quo'  she. 

Far  hae  I  ridden,  love. 
And  meikle  hae  I  seen ; 

VOL.  III.  c 
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But  long-bearded  maidras 
Saw  I  never  nane. 

The  oonduding  lines  of  this  excellent  old  song  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  it  was  pc^ular  before  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  beards ;  but  it  has  many  other  tokens  of  anti- 
quity about  it.  I  know  not  where  David  Herd  found 
itj  but  we  owe  its  preservation  to  his  industry :  it  ap- 
peared in  his  collection  in  1776*  The  latter  efforts  of 
the  Muse  are  less  free,  dramatic,  and  original ;  there  is 
a  rustic  life  and  a  ready-witted  grace  about  our  old 
songs  which  modem  verse-makers  cannot  reach.  Do- 
mestic infelicity  was  a  &vourite  theme  with  our  ances- 
tors, and  much  mirth  was  infused  into  song  by  the 
witty  wickedness  of  young  wives. 


THERE  WENT  A  PAIR  MAID  FORTH 

TO  WALK. 

There  went  a  fair  maid  forth  to  walk 

In  the  sweet  twilight  of  July, 
Bonnie  she  was  and  frank  and  young ; 

But  she  met  wi'  a  lad  unruly. 
The  flowers  smelled  rich  aneath  their  feet. 

The  birds  overhead  sang  hoolie, 
TiU  the  bright  moon  came  gkndng  down 

Through  the  balmy  air  of  July. 
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There  were  ah  pausings  in  their  walk— - 

Words  breathed  out  meek  and  lowly. 
And  amother'd  ughs,  and  (^  vowed  vows. 

And  lodes  so  warm  and  holy ! 
He  took  her  by  the  lily  white  hand. 

And  swore  he  loved  her  truly — 
The  lad  forgot,  bat  the  maid  thought  on; 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July. 

These  verses  seem  a  fragment  of  some  ancient  lyric ; 
and  if  I  might  be  indulged  in  conjecture,  I  should  think 
tiiey  had  been  retouched  by  some  judicious  hand,  and 
the  broad  simplicity  of  the  early  Muse  abated.  Like 
almost  all  other  Scottish  songs,  a  version  existed  of  a 
much  more  dubious  character  in  point  of  delicacy  than 
this.  Parodies  or  interpolated  verses  often  changed  a 
song  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  a  scrupulous  audience. 
It  is  as  well  to  let  such  variations  be  consigned  to  obli- 
vion by  the  purer  taste  of  society.  I  suspect  the  song  is 
of  English  extraction.  I  never  saw  more  than  eight 
lines  of  it  in  any  collection ; — ^they  are  the  first  four  and 
last  four  in  the  present  version. 
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THE  REEL  OF  STUMPIE-O. 

Hap  and  rowe^  bap  and  rawe. 

Hap  and  rowe  the  feetie  o't ; 
I  thought  mjsel'  a  maiden  leal 

Till  ance  I  heard  the  greetie  o't. 
My  father  was  a  fiddler  fine. 

My  minnie  she  made  mankie-o ; 
And  I'm  myself  a  thumpin  quean 

Wha  danced  the  reel  of  Stumpie»o. 

Dance  and  sing,  dance  and  sing. 

Hey  the  merry  dandng-o ; 
And  a'  their  love  locks  waving  round. 

And  a'  their  bright  eyes  glancing-o. 
The  pipes  come  with  their  gladsome  note — 

And  then  wi'  dool  and  dumpie-o ; 
But  the  lightest  tune  to  a  maiden's  foot 

Is  the  gallant  tune  of  Stumpie-o. 

The  gossip  cup,  the  gossip  cup. 

The  kimmer  clash  and  caudle-o — 
The  glowin  moon,  the  wanton  loon. 

The  cuttie  stool  and  cradle-o. 
Douce  dames  maun  hae  their  baimtime  borne, 

Sae  dinna  glower  sae  glumpie-o ; 
Birds  love  the  mom,  and  craws  love  com. 

And  maids  the  reel  of  Stumpie-o. 
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All  that  antiquity  can  claim  of  this  aong  amounts 
oolj,  I  fear,  to  a  fragment.  An  imperfect  copy  of  the 
iiist  Terse  was  printed  in  the  Musical  Museum.  The 
air  is  well  known  among  Scottish  musicians.  I  have 
heard  a  verse  which  gives  the  local  claim  of  this  song  to 
Fife;  but  I  cannot  strengthen  this  by  quotation.  The 
▼erses,  as  they  now  standi  have  been  created  from  such 
rubbish  as  Time  has  left  of  the  old  song.  It  has  been 
smig  for  generations— and  ''Hap  and  rowe,  hap  and 
Towe/'  was  always  the  popular  commencement.  The 
air  is  a  &vourite  and  lively  reel  tune. 


TIBBIE  FOWLER. 

Tibbie  Fowler  o'  the  glen. 

There's  o'er  mony  wooing  at  her ; 
Tibbie  Fowler  o'  the  glen. 

There's  o'er  mony  wooing  at  her. 
Wooing  at  her,  puin  at  her, 

Courtin  heir,  and  canna  get  her  ; 
Filthy  elf,  it's  for  her  pelf 

That  a'  the  lads  are  wooing  at  her. 

Ten  cam  east,  and  ten  cam  west. 
Ten  cam  rowin  o'er  the  water ; 

Twa  cam  down  the  lang  dyke-side : 
There's  twa-and-thirty  wooing  at  her. 
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There's  seven  but  and  seven  ben^ 

Seven  in  the  pantry  wi'  her, 
Twenty  head  about  the  door : 

There's  ane-and-forty  wooing  at  her. 

She's  got  pendles  in  her  lugs. 

Cockles-shells  wad  set  her  better ! 
High-heel'd  shoon  and  siller  tags. 

And  a'  the  lads  are  wooing  at  her. 

Be  a  lassie  e'er  sae  black. 

Gin  she  hae  the  name  o'  siller, 
Set.her  upon  Tintock  tap. 

The  wind  will  blaw  a  man  till  her. 

Be  a  lassie  e'er  sae  &ir. 

An'  she  want  the  penny  siller, 
A  flie  may  fell  her  in  the  ab 

Before  a  man  be  even'd  till  her. 

This  is  a  lucky  effusion  of  the  rustic  Muse.  The 
conception  is  original^  and  the  execution  natural  and 
lively.  Female  malice  alone  seems  equal  to  the  task  of 
lessening  the  manifold  attractions  of  a  maiden  with  one 
and  forty  wooers.  The  witty  catalogue  of  lovers,  the 
bitter  personality  and  the  biting  moral  which  concludes 
this  song,  render  it  a  general  favourite.  It  came  out  as 
a  fragment  first,  and  about  the  year  1780  appeared  in 
its  present  form.     It  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Strachan  of  Camwath — a  deter  man  and  a 
skilful  mnsiciaii :  but  in  Scotland  every  thing  above 
the  mark  of  a  common  capacity  is  attributed  to  the  mi« 
nister  of  the  parish.  The  name  of  the  song  appears 
in  Ramsajr's  Tea-table  Miscellany.  ,  I  think  this  is 
nearly  decisive  of  Dr.  Stradian's  daim.  Tintod^  is  the 
name  of  a  high  hill  near  Biggar. 


MY  LADY'S  GOWN  THERE'S  GAIRS 

UPONT. 

My  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  upon't. 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  npon't ; 
Bnt  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkinet> 
My  lord  thinks  mudde  mair  npon't. 

My  lord  a  hunting  he  is  gane^ 
Bnt  hounds  or  hawks  wi'  him  are  nane ; 
By  Golin's  cottage  lies  his  game. 
If  Odin's  Jenny  be  at  hame. 

My  lady's  white^  my  lady's  red. 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassilis'  blude. 
But  her  ten-pund  lands  o'  tocher  gude 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 
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Out  o'er  yon  moor^  out  o'er  yon  moBS, 
Wluure  gor-oocks  through  the  heather  pass ; 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonny  hiss^ 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness.    ' 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbsj 
Like  music  notes  o'  lover's  hymns : 
The  diamond  dew  is  her  een  sae  blue. 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims* 

My  lady's  dink^  my  lady's  drest. 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west ; 
But  the  lassie  that  man  lo'es  the  best, 
O  that's  the  lass  to  mak  him  blest. 

In  the  Museum  this  clever  soi^  is  wholly  ascribed  to 
Bums;  and  though  Johnson  often  mistook  the  lyrics 
which  the  poet  transcribed  Sot  his  own  inspirations, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  owes  its  chief  attrac- 
tions to  his  happy  pen.  In  some  of  the  verses,  and  in 
the  conception  of  the  song,  I  think  I  see  an  antique 
spirit  at  work :  atad  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
Bums  renewed  wd  reanimated  a  provincial  fragment, 
than  that  he  imagined  and  wrote  the  song  whdly  from 
his  own  fancy  and  feelings. 
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MAIJiIE'8  M££K,  MALLIFS  SWEET. 

O  Mallie's  medc^  Mallie's  sweety 

Mallie's  modest  and  discreet, 
Mallie's  rare,  Mallie's  fair, 

Mallie's  every  way  complete. 
As  I  was  walking  np  the  street 

A  bare-foot  maid  I  chanced  to  meet- 
Cold  is  the  day  and  hard  the  way. 

Fair  maiden,  for  thy  tender  feet. 

O  Mallie's  sweet,  Mallie's  meek, 

Mallie's  modest  and  discreet, 
Mallie's  rare,  Mallie's  £ur, 

Mallie's  chaste,  and  Mallie's  sweet. 
It  -were  more  meet  that  these  fine  feet 

Were  wed  lacied  up  in  silken  s)ioon ; 
And  'twere  more  fit  that  thou  shouldst  ait 

Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon. 

O  MaUie  £ur  and  Mallie  rare ! 

I'd  sail  the  sea,  and  roam  thfi  land. 
And  swim  yon  firth,  or  gird  the  earth. 

For  ae  wave  of  thy  gentle  hand : 
Thy  yellow  hair  beyond  contipare 

Comes  trinkling  down  thy  swan-white  neck ; 
And  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies. 

Would  keep  a  sinking  ship  frae  wreck. 
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The  name  of  Bums  accompanies  this  song  in  the 
Musemn ;  and  though  I  have  no  wish  to  advise  a  sepa- 
ration^ I  cannot  help  expressing  my  sorrow  at  the  im- 
prudence or  ignorance  of  Johnson  in  adding  the  name  of 
the  great  poet  to  all  the  hasty  verses  and  amended  songs 
which  he  so  willingly  and  profusely  communicated.  The 
present  song  is  a  very  beautiful  one;  and  though  the 
conception  and  some  of  the  lines  belong  to  an  earlier 
period,  the  charms  by  which  it  seiases  on  our  heart  and 
£mcy  are  the  work  of  Bums. 


THE  LASS  THAT  MADE  THE  BED  TO  ME, 

When  Januar'  winds  were  blawing  cauld> 

As  to  the  north  I  bent  my  way. 
The  mirksome  night  did  me  infauld, 

I  kentna  where  to  lodge  till  day ; 
By  my  good  luck  a  lass  I  met. 

Just  in  the  middle  of  my  care ; 
And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 

To  walk  into  a  chamber  Mr. 

I  bow*d  fix'  low  unto  this  maid. 

And  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 
I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid. 

And  bade  her  mak  a  bed  for  me. 
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She  made  the  bed  baith  wide  and  braids 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down ; 

She  pat  the  cap  to  her  rosy  lips^ 
And  drank^  Young  man^  now  sleep  ye  sound. 

She  snatch'd  the  candle  in  her  hand^ 

And  firae  m  j  chamber  went  wi'  speedy 
But  I  ca'd  her  quickly  back  again. 

To  lay  some  mair  bdow  my  head. 
She  laid  a  pillow  'neath  my  head. 

And  served  me  wi'  due  respeict; 
And  to  salute  her  wi'  a  kiss, 

I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 

Her  hair  was  like  the  links  o'  gowd. 

Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivory. 
Her  diedks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine, ' 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 
Her  bosom  was  the  driven  snaw, 

Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  €eur  to  see ; 
Her  limbs  the  polish'd  marble  stane. 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

I  kisa'd  her  owre  and  owre  again. 

And  aye  she  wistna  what  to  say ; 
I  laid  her  'tween  me  and  the  wa' ; 

The  lassie  thought  na  lang  till  day. 
I  dasp'd  her  waist,  and  Idss'd  her  syne. 

While  the  tear  stood  twinklin  in  her  ee : 
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I  said.  My  lassie,  dinna  cry. 

For  ye  ay  shall  make  the  bed  to  me. 

She  took  her  mither's  holland  sheets. 

And  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me ; 
Blithe  and  merry  may  she  be. 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 
The  bonny  lass  made  the  bed  to  me. 

The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me ; 
I'll  ne'er  forget,  tiU  the  day  I  die. 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

Bums  found  an  old,  lively,  and  unceremonious  song,  and 
adopting  its  narrative,  and  retaining  many  of  the  lines, 
and  preserving  something  of  the  stamp  and  impress  of 
the  old,  he  produced  the  present  lyric.  It  is  not  yet 
quite  so  pure  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  £Eur  too  beauti- 
ful to  cast  away,  and  too  peculiar  to  alter  ivith  much 
hope  of  success.  The  original  song,  tradition  says,  was 
occasioned  by  an  intrigue  which  Charles  the  Second  had 
with  a  Scottish  lady  before  the  battle  of  Worcester^  I 
have  heard  a  much  earlier  origin  ascribed  to  it : — the 
peasantry  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  compositions  of 
King  James  the  Fifth,  in  which  he  embodied  some  of 
his  own  nocturnal  adventures. 
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IT  WAS  A'  FOR  OUR  RIGHTFlT  KING. 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 
We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand ! 
It  was  a'  for  onr  rightfu'  king 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land^  my  dear. 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do. 

An'  a'  is  done  in  irain : 
Mj  love  an'  native  land,  fareweel ! 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear. 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

He  tum'd  him  right  an'  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 
An'  ga'e  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

With,  adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear ! 

With,  adieu  for  evermore ! 

The  sodger  frae  the  wars  retums> 

The  sailor  frae  the  main ; 
But  I  hae  parted  fne  my  love. 

Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear. 

Never  to  meet  again. 

When  day  is  gane,  an'  night  is  come. 
An'  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep. 
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I  think  on  him  that's  fax  awa' 

The  lee-lang  nighty  an'  weep,  my  dear. 
The  lee-»lang  night,  an'  weep. 

Tradition  ascribes  this  song  to  Captain  Ogilvie,  of 
the  house  of  Inverquharity,  who  aoc(Hnpanied  King 
James  to  Ireland,  and  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  He  was  one  of  some  hundreds  of  lowland 
Scottish  gentlemen  who  voluntarily  exiled  themselves, 
and  perished  by  famine  and  the  sword,  in  the  cause  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  Many  of  them  served  as  common 
soldiers,  and  were  slain  in  the  wars  of  aliens  in  Spain 
and  on  the  Rhine,  while  others  followed  the  miserable 
fortunes  of  their  master,  and  perished  by  a  consumer  as 
sure  and  effectual  as  the  sword— -disappointed  hope.  In 
1696  only  sixteen  were  left  alive :  nor  did  these  men 
fight  from  a  blind  religious  devotion;  only  four  were 
Catholics,  the  rest  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  some  of  them  had  been  divines.  Every 
revolution  has  its  stories  of  sorrow  and  of  wrong;  per- 
haps that  of  1688  has  less  human  misery  to  answer  for 
than  any  other  on  record. 
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THE  HUMBLE  BEGGAR. 

In  Scotland  tkere  lived  a  humble  beggar^ 

He  had  neither  house  nor  hald  nor  hame. 
But  he  waft  weel  liked  by  ilka  hodj. 

And  they  gave  him  sunkets  to  rax  his  wame. 
A  nierefou'  o'  meal^  a  handfou'  o'  groats, 

A  dad  o'  a  bannock  or  pudding  bree, 
Canid  porridge,  or  the  lickings  of  plates. 

Wad  make  him  as  blythe  as  a  bodie  coold  be. 


A  humbler  bodie  O  never  brake  bread. 

For  the  feint  a  bit  of  pride  had  he ; 
He  wad  hae  ta'^  his  alms  in  a  bicker 

Frae  gentle  0r  sempfe,  or  poor  bodie. 
His  wallets  afore  and  ahint  did  hing 

In  as  good  order  as  wallets  could.be ; 
A  langokale  gooUe  hupg  down  by  his  side. 

And  a  meikle  nowte-hom  to  rowt  on  had  he. 


It  hai^ned  ill,  and  it  happened 

For  it  happened  sae  that  he  did  die ; 
And  wbsL  d'  ye  think  was  at  his  lyke-wauk 

But  lads  and  lasses  of  h^h  degree  ? 
Some  wero  merry  and  some  were  sad. 

And  some  were  as  blythe  as  blythe  could  be. 
When  up  he  started,  the  gruesome  carle, — 

I  rede  ye,  good  folks,  beware  o'  me ! 
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Out  scraiched  Kate^  wlia  sat  in  the  nook^*^- 

Vow  now,  kimmer !  and  how  do  ye  ? 
He  ca'd  hecpNi|ax^l4yui?Tvi|f|Huink^ 

And  ni^et  and  tu^;et  her  oockemonie. 
They  howliMg^iAilpraTew  £biilDBt%dBukya^ 
,    TwB  ell  deep,  for  I  gade  %osbb,  \  ''^^  .*>n  ^ 
But  when  they  w^re  gaon  to  pnfhrniiivthefffrd. 

The  feint  a  dead  nor  dead  vraa hei^iif^  "^ 

They  brought  him  dwto  to  J>oiiNl:'«  Jiiriiydid^ 
He  gae  a  dunt,  and.  the  boovda  idid  4f!p>^v  It  O 

And  when  they  gf^  ^^laf.  lamm  fkft>fi^ad} 
In  fell  the  coffin  and  out  lap  he ! 

He  cryed  I'm  cauld!  I'm  nndacaddh' h:  t  ^i:'/ 

Fu'  fest  ran  they^  and  ia^&Ai  ml  ^07  '"-^'^ 

But  he  was  first  bame  at  bit  aiii  id^MldsJ  o£/> 

And  he  helped  to  drink  bis'viandndgb; "  1 

This  song  is  certainly  a  vety  old  «De$(tfaoa^4c  ap 
peared  fer  the  first  time  in  BR[sid'H«d't7cMl^on. 
The  hero  seems  to  have  boen-aikiiyi  df 'dkadlUDmendi- 
cant,  who  obtained  alms  by  other  means  than  interces- 
sion ;  his  horn  and  his  kale  goQli0«aadB«>th0  iffi^lience 
of  his  £riends  fer  his  intecmeDi  yiaj^^j/atXitMii.  The 
joy  and  the  sorrow  at  his  lyke^widtt  3»  A  Wfyi  j«i|t  ^feture 
of  other  times,  wiieB,  aiMording:  tii(^4u»^l«i4%,  more 
mirtii  was  found  at  the -end  of  a^funeraithail'iib^&e  be- 
ginning of  a  wedding.'  '   '    >    •>  ^*r\  '}  fP  UiitK 

.  ■..  .      .     ,    1,":     "  '•■'  ■     *tij  ♦   tLiii) 

1 '  I     10 
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MT  WIFE  SHE  DANO  M£. 

On  peace  ud  rest  my  mind  wag  beiit« 
And,  fool  I  wae^  I  mairied; 

But  never  an  honest  man's  intent 
Soe  cursedly  miscanried ! 

For  Aje  my  wife  she  dang  me. 

And  aye  my  wife  did  bang  me : 

O  if  ye  gie  a  woman  her  will, 

Gnde  sooth,  she'll  soon  o'ergang  ye ! 

Nae  fidrer  6ee  looks  to  the  son, 
Nae  eye  has  glances  brighter ; 

Nae  fbof  s  mair  ^adsome  in  the  dance,-— 
I  wish  her  hand  were  lighter ! 

And  aye  my  wife  she  dang  me. 

And  sair  Day  wife  did  wrang  me  : 

O  if  ye  gie  A  woman  her  will, 

Onde  fittth,  she'll  soon  o'ergang  ye  f 

There  is  some  oomfbrt  still  in  hope,— 
When  sorrow's  days  are  done,  man^ 

My  pains  of  hell  <m  earth  have  past/ 
Then  weloUme  Uiss  aboon,  man ! 

And  aye  my  wife  she  dang  me. 

And  aye  my  wife  did  bang  me: 

O  if  ye  gie  a  wom^  her  will, 
Gud»  fiuth»  she'll  soon  o'ergang  ye ! 

TOI».  III.  » 
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I  fbond  two  of  these  verses  in  the  Musical  Museum ; 
the  chorus  is  old,  the  rest  of  the  song  is  modem.  An 
old  song  of  the  same  i^uaie  dtbs  once  well  known,  and 
some  fragments  are  not  yet  forgotten ;  though  I  know 
of  no  relics  of  aadent  song  which  merit  oblivion  more. 


MY  LOVE  SHE  LIVES  IN  LAUDERDALE. 

My  love  she  lives  in  Lauderdale, 

And  I'm  a  fiddler  fine ; 
I  played  at  her  bower  window. 

And  drank  her  health  in  wine. 
She  fleeched  me  an'  she  fioyted  me. 

As  gin  I'd  been  her  brither; 
But  t  maun  rin  firae  Lauderdale, 

Fiddle  and  a'  thegiiher. 

There's  no  a  lad  in  T4mderdale» 

Nor  yet  in  a'  the  land. 
That  witcbed  the  maiden^'  feet  like  me. 

Or  drew  sic  a  bow-hand: 
My  gude  bow-hand  has  lost  its  cnft. 

And  tint  the  chann  for  ever ; 
And  I  maun  rin  frae  Lauderdale, 

Fiddle  and  a'  thegither. 
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When  first  I  came  to  Lauderdale, 
'  "Twas  at  the  Lammas-term, 

'    I  &bw  a  bow— a  nobler  bow 
Was  never  drawn  on  tbainn ! 
'  Bnt  wae  gae  by  the  wanton  dance 
That  makes  a  maid  a  mither! — 
Now  I  mann  rin  frae  Lauderdale, 
Fiddle  and  a'  thegither. 

There  is  an  old  popular  ditty,  exceedingly  lively  and 
verf  e^BTtt^  beaiiiig  the  same  name  with  this  song,  and 
containisg  many  lines  in  common,  which  may  be  kno^vn 
to  some  of  my  less  fastidious  readers.  In  sobering  down 
the  levities  of  the  old  lyric,  I  have  sought  to  preserve 
some  of  its  fireedom  and  animaticm ;  and  though  I  have 
changed  the  meaning,  I  hope  I  have  preserved  all  that 
any  one  would  think  worthy  of  preservation.  I  shall 
not  say  where  I  found  the  original  song— -it  was  in 
very  wild  company. 


i>2 
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THE  BRABS  OF  BRANK80ME: 

As  I  caae  in  by  Tenfyt-aidfey     .     i  .  >< 

And  fay  the  braes  «£BnttkBcne^  > 
Tbeve  (rst  I  saw  my  bonny  bride^ 

Young)  smiling;  syrost,  and  httndmkne ; 
Her  skin  was  safter  than  the  down. 

And  wliite  as  alabaster^    * 
Her  hair  a  shining  wary  brawn ;  •    ' 

In  stEBiglitncss  nana  surpassed  her$  " 

Life  ^kiw'd  upon  her  lip  and  <shedc. 

Her  clear  sen  wier&  snrpiising, 
Andbeantifiilly  tQm'dhernsdi#,         ' 

Her  little  breasts  jnst  nsing: 
Nae  silken  hose;  with  gooshets  fine. 

Or  shoon  with  glancing  kccsr^ 
On  her  bare  1^  fbrbade  to  shine  

Well  shapen  native  i^raees.  >  <    '  y . 

Ae  little  coat,  and  bodice  whitfi  .      U 

Was  sum  of  a' her  claithiag ; 
Even  thae's  o'er  meikle ;  maiir  dely te 

She'd  given  ded  wi' naithiqg: 
She  lean'd  upon  a  flow'ry  brae,  :  < 

By  which  a  bumie  trotted ; 
On  her  I  glowr'd  my  sotil  away»  ".  Ao 

While  OB  her  sweets  I  doted  t 


It    '< I > 


»  .'i 


A  tlMmfland  beauties  of  desert 

Before  had  scarce  alarm'd  me, 
mrtlft  aor  JMlesastmck  mf  heart, 
,  And,  bat  designing,  diarm'd  me. 
Hurried  hj  love,  dose  to  my  breast 

Igra^'dthiaiiaHdof  bliBaes,     *  ' 
Who  smiM,  mi  said.  Without  a  priesi, 
, finvhopefiir noog^ bat  kisses. 

i 

I  bad  nae  heart  to  do  hei  harm, 

And  yot  I  cou'dna  vast  her  ; 
What  she  deoMndfldy  ilka  dbarm 

Of  her's  pled,  I  shoa'd  grant  her. 
Since  haaren  had  dealt  to  me  a  routh, 

Strai^tto  the  khrk  I  led  her. 
There  pU^sking  her  my  fiedth  and  tronl^, 

And  a  yooag  kdy  made  her. 

The  popular  song  of ''  The  Braes  of  Branksome"  first 
appeared  under  the  name  of  ^*  I%e  Generous  Gkntleman" 
in  Allan  Ramsa/s  eoflcetioii,  accompanied  by  instruc- 
turns  to  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Bonnie  Lass  of 
Branksome."  The  aaass  of  die  tune  seems  piEUt  of  an 
old  song,  of  which  I  regret  the  loss,  since  I  imagine  it 
commemoraied  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  Brank- 
acme,  whose  reputation  for  loveliness  is  of  old  standing. 
How  much  or  how  little  of 'tihe  and^it  strain  found  its 
way  into  this  modem  compositidn  it  is  now  impossible 
to  know,  but  the  song  wants  no  old  associations  to  render 
it  attractive :  it  is  a  general  laTOttritc.    Tkc  freedom 
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with  which  the  layer  d^i^crihes  ti^l^emtf  idAi^JauUea, 
the  with  which  he  expresses,  for  stil}  gTMittf  dmplicitj 
of  dress^  and  the  piDtr^eted  ispton^  mth  ,v/U<ii  he 
dweUs  on  her  youth  aad  h^  loveliiiew^  jt<)C|!etiS6r  with 
his  own  honesty  of  purpose,  all  oqmbine  to  press  it  upon 
our  affections.    It  is  the  work  tf  a.pmtisfld' hanA  and 

has  been  imputed,  and,  I  believif^  with  tmthb*^  Allan 
Ramsay. 


LASS  WITH  A  LUMP  OP  LAND. 

I 

Gi'e  me  a  lass  with  a  lump  of  land, 

Aad  we  for  life  shall  gang  thegither, 
Thoo^  daft  or  wise,  I'll  neyer  de^u^d,^        ,    , 

Or  black  or  fiiir,  it  midpesnl^  whether^ 
I'm  aff  with  wit,  and  beanAy  wiU  iiide. 

And  blood  alane  is  oa  worth  a  sUUing ; 
But  she  that's  rich,  her  market's  made, 

JF!or  ilka  charm  about  her  ia  killing..  .    i 

•  •  ■ 

Gi'e  me  a  lass  wit^  a  lump  of  land. 

And  in  my  bosom  1*11  hug  n^y  tr^asu^  ; 

,Oin  I  had  anes  her  gear  in  my  ha^i, 
Should  love  turn  dowf,  it  will  find  pleawre. 


I 
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:  filiate  ^tb  fiebrtttli,  iflMn^  boi^ 
-    &flteK  4lMf  MMg  «i^,  or  a  Itttnp  of  kild, 
1  lAMy'ife  iM^^  giM  me  M'^aaee  to  tHefr  flMe 

Tlm^'fli  Buikle  good  We  in  bands  ancL  Im^k, 
*    i  AiMltdBer  and  pond's  a  sweet  oomplexion; 
Bat  beantj,  and  wit^  and  virtue  in  rags. 

Hare  tint  the  art  of  gaining  affection : 
Love  tips  his  arrows  with  woods  and  parks. 

And  castles,  and  rig^,  and  muirs,  and  meadows. 
And  naithing  can  catch  our  modem  sparks. 

But  well-tocher^d  lasses,  or  jointur'd  widows. 

If  itiijpciv  neoessarj:  to  pvoduoe  nft  example  of  the 
freshness,  vividness,  and  rich  humour  of  Allan  Rantisay, 
and  of  his  power  of  saying  much  in  small  compass,  I 
would  instance  the  ^Lasa  with  li  Lump  of  Land.'*  It 
is  one  of  the  taM  of  l^e  kind  ilk- 1^  language,  and 
presents  an  eaittiatioVt  of  Hfe  and  spirit  whftdi  wil] 
never  be  old  wkih»  piitasttre  and  pother  are  matters'to 
he  purchased:  gold  and  silver  will  always,  in  spite  of 
health  and  JbciMly,  be  eonsldeTed  a  sweet  oom^exibn. 
The  song  has  hardly  obtaiiHdd  the  fiune  it  debeftVes; 
Bums  has  left  it'  nnnotioed,  while  he  iHustrates  with 
critkiBm  and  anecdote  many  inferior  lyrics.  But  Bums 
held  strange  opinions  sometimes  in  matters  of  fast&-^e 
admired  Peter  Pihdar,  and  preferred  Ferguson  to  Ram- 
say. The  sympatliy  exdted  by  Ferguson's  uiihtfppy 
death,  tmd  Ae  wild  and  undmtrollable  cdi«er  which 
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hastened  ili'in^tb^e.tibek  aharci  in^  dnflniltfiiiigiftis 
opinion ;  bat  stiU  it  mida  opia&«i,i«id  immune  iooiBed 
it  lake  pmaf  oAer  songB^  ^'  The  lam  itiA  a  Ltimtf  of 
Land"  was  prededBJ  by.  «B|dther  whttej^wctifartiiifere 
of  a  more  gwdtt  and  aeaetial,  natttrc>      .  •      ^ 


<-'    * 
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-  :Faievdi  to*  Lachaber,  &wwfiM  to  my  Jeflcn^ 
\  .Wihflre  JwaxtBome  with  tbee  I  have  meay  a  dayibeeb 
^ , Xttisdiaber  no flM»e>  to I^oebaber  nomoie^ 
'.  WeiliiiAybe»tiffatoItfOchaber:nonuiBe.  ;  > 

•  SThetatearatbat  IjbedAey  areaf  fin*  mydear^ 
i  And  not  fiv  the  dapgera  <altGiik^d]iig  fti  weir ; 
Thai]|^boreonnmghae»toa&i>hbodyrahare>  '  • 
Maybe  to  return  to  Uocibdm  no  iBcn  i 

Though  hurricanes  rise^  and  rise  every  wind* 
No  tempest  can  equal  the  storm  in  my  mind : 
Though  loudest  of  thunders  on  louder  waves  roar. 
That's  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 

• 

To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pain'd. 
But  by  ease  that's  inglorious  no  ficune  can  be  gain'd : 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave ; 
And  I  maun  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 


rii 
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'  •SiooB  iMBtDt  btenoMk  ine  hov  ttn  i  irtffiue  ? 
WMiAat  dt  I  aeSei  evi  have  .mait  Ibr  Ibw  ; 
AoAlammg'ikj^mtmxr  I'd  better  »l  Iw.' 
I  gae  then^  my  hn^  tOiina.lienoii#  aod^teiei 
And,  if  I  ahoold  dianoe  to  come  glorioiis  htaae, 
111  faring  a  heart  to  thee  with  k>ve  mimiiig  ifet. 
And  then  111  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


The  sweetness  of  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  verses 
have  rendered  this  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  Scottish 
sQogs.  An  eaarKfer  kong  of  the  same  name  once  existed, 
it  is  imagined,  but  I  never  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with 
ity  either  ontiie  4If  ih  fagments.  I  have  new  heard 
wksitbe  btro  af  f*  Loohaber  no  more'-  vnm,  nor  wfaa  Was 
the  Jeanywhosebeaaty had  madetttch  an  npaeanaa  on 
the  martial  adtventanr*  It  was  seldom  that  Baafeay 
went  naathwanl  fiir  jubjcoti— 4iis  heart  seems  ndt  to 
have  been  with  die  highlimds;  and  this  renders  it  more 
likely^tlttt  hriaSsed  this  degant  superMructure  of  Verse 
on  the  foundatiim^f  some  aadent  song* 


.  -  :  1 

•      •  •       ' ,      .  / 
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THE  CARLE  HB  CAME  O'ER  TAB  CROFT. 

The  csrle  be  csine  </er  tbe  cnift. 

And  his  beard  new  sbav'n^ 
He  look'd  at  me^  as  be*d  been  daft^ 

The  earle  toowB  that  I  wad  bae  bim. 
Hout  awa'  I  winna  bae  bim ! 

VrtL,  ftnrteotb^  I  winna  bae  bim  f 
Fora'biabeaxdne^Bhatr'iiy  ' 

Ne'er  a  bit  wiU  I  bae  bfnt 


•( 


A  ailkr  bvoaeh  he  gae  me  niest^ 
T<»  finten  on  my  eurcbea  noolced> 

I  wof  *t  a  wee  upon  my  breast, 

'   BtEt  socm^  aiake!  the  tongue  o't  crooked; 

'And  sae  may  bis,  I  winna  bae  kim^ 
Na,  Ibtaootb^  I  winna  bae  bint, 

Aae  twice  a  bairn's  a  lass's  jest ; 
Sae  ony  fool  for  me  may  bae  him. 

The  cark  has  na  fault  but  ane^ 

For  be  has  land  and  doUaia  plenty ; 
But  wae's  me  for  bim !  skin  and  bane 

Is  no  for  a  plump  lass  of  twenty. 
Hout  awa,  I  winna  bae  bim, 

Na,  forsooth,  I  winna  bae  bim ; 
What  mgnifies  bis  dirty  riggs. 

And  cash,  without  a  man  with  them  ? 


••.' 


Bat  ahoald  my  caiiker*d  daddy  gar 

Me  tak  him  'gainst  my  indinationj 
•  J  ifafn  th^jfomUer  to  bevrare 

That  aatlen  dixma  ctaizn  their  station. 
Hoat  awa,  I  winna  hae  himi 

Na,  fonrnkh,  I  wioiia  hae  him  1 . 
I'm  fley'd  to  erack  the  haly  bandy 

Sae  la^vty  says^  I  dbon'd  i»a  hae  him. 

» 

The  aoorn  of  youth  and  beauty  for  age  and  gray  hairs 
a  &vmirite  subject  with  our  old  lyrists;  and  we 
have  not  probably  a  nwpt  andmt  aoag  of  that  kind,  or 
a  more  saooessfiilao^  than  "  The  Carle  he  came  o'er  the 
croft."  It  ia  tmeth  at  AUan  Bamsay  abated  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  original  mmg,  and  pvobaUy  augmented  its 
homouT ;  but  those  who  laugh  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  merxy  maideii  specnlatea  on  her  hope  of  matrimonial 
eomfints,  and  the  pleasant  punishment  with«which  she 
thieatana  her  hoary  lover,  will  laqgh  at  what  moved  the 
mirth  of  our  anoesftors.  two  hundred  yean  ago.*-i-The  old 
song  was  pnblif^hiid  in  the  Orpheus  Caledimiua  in  172S. 
It  woold  i^peav  that  the  ancient  snitos  was  a  highlander* 
I  have  heard  yetaes  very  different  bam  the  copies  of 
Ramaay  and  TiMNBB0B»<*^I  cannot  commend  Aeir  de- 
licacy.—Thia  is  a  passable  one : 

He gae me  a  hoUiasacfc, 

An'  hia  beard  new  ahaven. 
And  sought  to  kiss  me  in  the  dark,-^ 

Foul  &'  him  gin  I'll  hae  him ! 
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■. ' 


SLEGPY  BODY. 

O  fdeepj  hodjt 

lAnddMnrqy  body, 
O  .irihnna.  tfakea  and  tiim  diae : 

To  drivel  tad  dmunt, 

WhiliBlsi^atidgftimky*  -.    ^ 

..QihKea.iiiQ  good  jraasoatQflDom  than     ^  ..T 

When  ymi  ifaouldil  be  kJBd^ 

Thou  tuma  sleepy  and  blind. 
And  anoftera  and  snovet  hat  £rae  me;  ' 

Wae  light  on  thy  face. 

Thy  drowsy  embrace  •' 

la  enough  to  gar  me  betray  thee.  >^ 

This  clever  little  song  is  a  trandatioa^wmeiliafcin 
veiaaa  j  it  apfieared  fint  in  Allan  Bamaay'a  ooUection 
with  a  mark  intimating  that  the  Teiaea  wei^  dd/  with 
additions.  I  wish  so  well  to  the  air  as  to  desire  that  a 
verse  or  two  were  added;  lor  the  %fe#rity  (^  the  sdtag 
malaeathe pleasure  ceaseere  it  be  wett'bega&^i^-4'^dMliUd 
like  a  song  in  the  feeling  of  the  old'  ■wurdsiu.-^Soiiie  <Aie 
I  am  afraid  will  take  up  the  air«  dascovet*  thaHi  ifl^may 
be  Budg  alosr with  expression,  and  peii9  over •ito'^^ea- 
sant  liveliness-a  lyiic  flood  of  drowsy  sensHnlhyJ  'We 
have  pleit^  of  moving  and  touefalag  sengs^^^-^nd  I  #dtfd 
rather  laugh  than  cry.'  >     ,      «:•  r  < 
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THB  WIDOW- 

The  widow  can  bake,  and  the  wid09*I'C8a  farewy 
The  widow  can  shape,  and*  the  widow  eki  sew. 
And  mony  faiaw  thoiga  the  widnw can  da) ' 

Then  have  at  the  widow/ my  Uuldie.  - 
With  ooonge  atttfck  ii^  baith  early  and  hte. 
To  Idas  h«r  and  otaphtt  yon  nsluui'b^  VMe, 
Speak  well,  and  do  better,  for  that's  the  beat  gate 

To  win  A  yoglng  MridofW,  my  kiddie. 


The  widow  ahe't  yoothfii',  and  never  ae  hair 
The  wanr  for  the  wvaring,  and  has  a  good  skair 
Of  every  thing  lovely>  ahe'a  witty  and  fidr. 

And  has  a^dih  joBtdie,  my  hddiB. 
What  ooa'd  you  wish  better  yonr  pleasure  to  crown, 
;liihanwUow,tba.baonieft  toast  in  the  town,    <  ' 
With  naelfaiag^  Hit  dtbw  i»  yoor  stool  and  sill  down^ 
'   Aiid  sport  with  Ae  widow,  my- laddie?        '* 

f «     .        »  .   ■  •  r  ,  .  I 


71iei«!|i]L'eryMidkill!er  with  eoorteaie  dead, 
TluH9gh..st«j(k  lov^ond  kindncas  be  all  ye  oanf 
r|;e.jhMaetsonie.aiid  aiiy,  and  hope  to  sueoeed 
.    Witjk  ft  boony  ^ly  widow,  my  laddie. 
Sta^  iFpn  while  'tis  het,  if  ye'd  havie  it  to^wal 
Hbr  fqalliiie^ay  fmnmn  the  active  and  banld, 
»Qiii.rliiti«  the  wooer  tUt'»  thond^ia  and  tfauld^ 
Unfit  far  the  widow,  my  laddie. 


•   » 


1 . 
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There  was  onoe  an  old  free  song,  the  baitiieii  of  which 
gires  a  name  to  the  air  to  which  this  song  is  stuiff,  called 
**  Wap  at  die  widow^  my  laddie."  Allan  Ramsay  in- 
fused a  more  modest  spirit  through  itj  without  lessening 
its  unohjectionaMie  attraction^ ;  tod  th^  solng  tftus  reno- 
vated in  a  purer,  but  sfill  a  very  frtt  taste,  keeps  hold 
of  public  fiivour.  We  have  many  rude  rhymes,  and 
still  ruder  proverbs,  expressive  of  the'  ease  with  which 
the  scruples  of  a  rosy  young  widow  are  vanqui^ed ;  but 
the  song  itself  says' quite  enough,  and  I  shafi  not  illus- 
trate the  plain  and  simple  text  by  either  rhyme  or 
proverb. 


WIDOW,  ARB  Y£  WAUKIN? 

O  wha's  that  at  my  diamber-door?     - 

Fair  widow,  are  ye  Wttuldng  ? 
Atdd  carle,  your  suit  give  o'er. 

Your  love  lies  a*  in  tanking. 
Oi^e  me  a  lad  tihat's  young  and  t^htr, 

Sweet  like  an  April  meadow ; 
Tis  sic  as  he  can  Mess  the  sight 

And  bosom  of  a  widow. 

O  widow,  wilt  thou  let  me  in,   * 
I'm  pawky,  ^vise,  and  thrifty, 


•  i   • 
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A&d  flODM  of  a  xiidit  ooitlB  kin.    . 

I'm  Utik  DWir  tliaii  fifty, 
D^ft  Gwrle^  dit  your  suwdi, 

Wliit  aigmfi^  how  p9wky, . 
Or  gentle-bom  ye  be,-— bot  youth  ? 

In  love  yon'ra  but  a  gawky. 

Then,  widow,  let  these  guineas  speak. 

That  powerfdUy  plead  clinkan. 
And  if  thqr  fail,  my  month  I'll  stoeki 

And  nae  mair  love  will  think  on. 
These  coort  indeed,  I  maun  confessi 

I  think  they  make  you  young.  Sir, 
And  ten  times  better  can  express 

Affection,  than  your  tongue.  Sir. 

In  ancient  times,  an  old  man  aasfuiiBig  the  vivacity  of 
youth,  and  ibaking  love  to  the  fiur  andthe  blooming, 
was  a  prime  sulject  fear  lyrical  mirth ;  and  many  a  side 
has  been  agreeably  shaken  by  the  wit  and  th^  humour 
which  auch  a  circumstance  excited^  This  i^  a  matter 
which  seems  to  have  afforded  Allan  Ramsay  t^nadance 
of  amusement,  and  hja  poetry  bears  token,  in  many 
pboes  that  he  thought  such  an  unnatural  sceoe  as  gray 
age  and  blooming  youth  presented  was  worthy  of  satire. 
But  he  has  g^ven  to  gold  the  eloquence  which  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  often  found  to  possess:  the  stories 
of  those  who  live  in  misery,  but  who  dine  in  silver, 
might  fill  a  volume.  Ramsay  found  a  witty  and  inde- 
licate old  ditty  called  ''Widow,  are  ye  wakin,^  and 
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specnlatiiig  on  the  idea  whidi  H  pn^  )fi^miMd  this 
▼ery  lively  and  pleaouit  aong.  He  edb  it  ^  The  Mid 
Man's  best  Argoineiit'' — a  witty  title — but  I  hiife  ehneen 
to  abide  by  that  whidb  gives  a  name  to  the  air. 


THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

Bosk-  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 
And  let  us  leave  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Where  got  ye  that  bonny  bonny  bride. 
Where  got  ye  that  winsome  marrow  ? 
I  got  her  where  I  durst  not  well  be  seen, 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow. 
Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leave 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bonny  bonny  bride  ^ 
Why  does  she  weep,  thy  winsome  marrow? 
And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  well  be  seen 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow  ? 


s^ieenmu  maiQA.  4ft 


Pning  thftMfomiUMr  ^rm  ¥  Xinmtk 


For  ahe  liaa^tuit  her  lorer,  lover  dear. 
Her  lover  dear,  the  canae  of  sorrow; 
And  I  bave  slam  the  oomelieat  swaiiiy 
That  cverpu'd  fairka  on  the  braes  of  Yanoir. 


Why  miiB  thy  stream,  O  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  red? 
Why  on  thy  ji^rpes  hwd  the  voice  of  %m^^ 
And  why  jqj^  Qieljiuicholious  weeds. 
Hong  oil  the.bmmy  Urksof  Yarrow^ 


J  -    •-  ...  ,,, 


What's  yonder  floats  on  the  raeful,  mefol  flood? 
What's  yiuider;fl$)«ts?  .0  dole  a|id  sorrow!        ....^^^' 
O  'tia  the  com^y.  swain  I  slew  .  ..'  7/ 

Upon  the  doldCpl  braes,  of  Yarrow.  | 

Waah,'0  wash  hu  wounds,  his  wounds  in  tears, 
Hia  woiivdflfii;  tew  of  dcje  and  sorrow. 
And  wrap  his'limbe  in  mourning  weeds, 
And  lay  him  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow.- 


»•» 


ft 


Then  build,  then  build,  ye  sisters,  sisters  sad. 
Ye  mt^n/^  }uB  tomb  with  sorrow,  ,  r; 

And  wet]}  flimvDkd , in  woeful  wise,  .^ 

His  helples^^i^  fp.  the  l^raes  of  Yarrow. 
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Cone  ye^  coxae  jt,  Us  useless  nseless  shieU» 
My  ann  that  wranght  the  deed  of  sorrow, 
The£eital  spear  that  pierci'd  his  breast. 
His  eomely  lueusl  on  the  biaes  of  Yanww. 

Did  I  not  warn  ihee  not  to,  not  to  love^ 
And  warn  from  fi^t  ?  but  to  my  sorrow. 
Too  rashly  bold,  a  stranger  arm 
Thou  metfst,  andfiBll  on  thebraos  of  Yainiw. 

Sweet  smells  the  bU,  green  grows,  giiieett  gtows  the 

grsss. 
Yellow  on  Yarrow's  braes  the  gowan. 
Fair  hangs  the  ap^  frae  the  rock. 
Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrow  flowan. 

Flows  Yarrow  sweet,  as  sweety  as  sweet  flows  Tweed, 
As  green  its  grass,  its  gowan  as  yellow. 
As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk. 
The  apple  from  its  rocks  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  love,  fidr,  fair  indeed  thy  love. 
In  flow'ry  bands  thou  didst  him  fatter ; 
Tho'  he  was  fiiir,  and  well  belov'd  again. 
Than  me  he  never  lov'd  thee  better. 

Busk  ye,  then  bask,  my  bonny  bonny  brid^ 
Busk  ye,  then  busk,  my  winsome  marrow. 
Busk  ye,  and  lo'e  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 
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How  GUI  I  Imdc  ft  boniiy  bivony  bride. 
How  can  I  busk  »  wioflone  iQarfow> 
How  lo'e  bim  on  die.  banks  of  Tweedy 
Hut  slew  my  love  on  the  tedes  of  YairrnF  h 

O  YsrroiefieUt  ney  never^  sever  nin» 
No  dew  thy  tender  hlowomB  eover. 
For  tbere  was  baaely  kill'd  my  loTe> 
My  love  as  be  bad  not  been  a  lovep. 

The  boy  pot  on  Ua  lebea^  hia  robea  of  green. 
His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  am  sewing, 
Ab !  wretched  me,  I  little,  litde  knew. 
He  was  in  these  to  meet  bis  min. 


TTie  bey  took  out  bis  milk-white,  milk«white  steed, 

UDheedful  of  my  dole  and  sorrow, 

But  ere  the  to-ftll  of  the  night. 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Mnch  I  rejoic'd  that  woful,  wofiil  day  ; 
I  sung,  my  voice  the  woods  retuniing ; 
Bat  Inng  ere  nig^t  the  shaft  was  down 
That  slew  my  love,  and  left  me  mouming. 

What  can  my  barbaroas,  barbarous  father  do. 
But  with  bis  cruel  rage  pursue  me  ? 
My  lover's  Mood  is  on  thy  hand ; 
How  canst  thou,  barbarous  mau,  then  woo  mc  ? 

e2 
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My  happy  riilers  may  be^  maybe  praud^ 
With  crael  and  ungende  aooffifig^ 
Hay  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow's  briies 
My  Wer  nailed  in  his  eoffin. 

My  brolher  Douglas  may,  he  may  upbraid. 
And  strive  with  tfareat'ning  words  to  move  me ; 
My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  hand. 
How  canst  thoa  ever  bid  me' low  thee?    - 

Yes,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  Iwe, 
With  bridal  sheets  my  body  oover. 
Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door. 
Let  in  the  expected  husband-lover*  . 

But  who  the  expected  hu$band,  husband  is? 
His  hands,  methinks,  are  bath'd  in  slaughter. 
Ah  me !  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon. 
Gomes,  in  his  pale  shroud,  hlfleding  after  ? 

Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  down, 
O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow; 
Take  aff,  take  aff  these  bridal  weeds. 
And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  tho'  thou  art,  yet  best,  yet  best  belov'd, 
O  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee ; 
Yet  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts. 
No  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee. 
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Pale,  pale  iadaecU  O  lovel;,  lovely  yoath ! 
FovgiTe,  fbigiTe  so  foul  a  alaughter. 
And  lie  all  night  between  my  breaats^ 
No  youth  ahall  ever  lie  tliere  after. 

Retam,  xetam,  O  mournful,  monmfbl  bride. 
Return  and  dry  thy  naeleas  sorrow. 
Thy  lover  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs. 
He  lies  a  oorpse.on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 


Of  this  sQOg  Mr.  PiniEerton  says,  **  It  is  in  very  bad 
ta8te,and  quite  nnlike  the  ancient  Scottish  manner;  even 
inferior  to  the  poorest  of  the  old  ballads  with  this  title. 
His  repeated  words  and  lines  causing  an  eternal  jingle-^ 
his  oonfiaaed  narration  and  affected  pathos  throw  this 
piece. among  the  rubbish  of.  poetry."  I  have  ever  ob- 
served, that  when  Pinkerton  pauses  a  little,  gathers  him- 
self up,  and  utters  a  weighty  and  deliberate  judgment, 
he  is  sure  to  make  a  mistake.  In  matters  of  poetic  taste, 
trust  only  his  hurried  glance  or  his  hasty  allusion, — 
when  he  thinks  seriously,  he  thinks  wrong.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  sweetest  and  tenderest  productions  of  the  Muse. 

Among  the  admirers  of  the  '^  Braes  of  Yarrow/'  let 
me  mention  Wordsworth,  who  in  all  that  relates  to  taste 
and  genius  is  well  worth  as  many  Pinkertons  as  could 
stand  between  Rydal-mount  and  Yarrow.  He  calls  it 
the  exquisite  ballad  of  Hamilton ;  and  in  his  Yarrow 
Unvisited  and  Yarrow  Visited — ^poems  that  would  im- 
mortalise any  stream— his  allusions  to  the  song  are  fre- 
quent and  flattering.     He  had.  a  vision  of  his  own — ^an 
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image  noUer  and  lo^dier  ivUdi  the  aong  hail  created  in 
his  fancy — ^he  saw  the  atrtiam  and  aaid — 

And  18  this  Yamw  ?--2*Aii  tha  aCieam 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherish'd 
Bofidthfnlly  a  waking  dMmd  ? 

An  image  that  hath  perish'd ! 
O !  that  some  minstrdi  harp  were  near 

Tontter  ncltes  ef  gUidAesa, 
And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air 

That  fills  my  heartiiith  sadness. 


MY  PEGGY  IS  A  YOUNG  THING. 

My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 
Jnst  enter'd  in  her  teens. 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  isweet  as  May, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  always  gay. 
My  P^gy  is  a  young  thing. 

And  I'm  not  very  auld. 
Yet  well  I  like  to  meet  her  at 
The  wanking  of  the  faold. 

^7  ^^tff  speaks  Sae  sweetly. 

Whene'er  we  meet  alane, 
I  wish  nae  mairto  lay  my  c^ffe^ 
I  wish  nae  mair  of  a'  that's  rare. 
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To  a'  i^hm  I'm  oaiild; 
But  she  gon  a'  my  fpiiiu  glow 
At  waakiif  af  tin  fimUL 

^y  Peggy  .moiim  aae  kindly. 

Whene'er  I  wiuiper  lava^ 
That  I  look  down  on  a'  the  town. 
That  I  look  doiwn  upon  a  orown. 
^7  ^P'^ggyaadlea  me  kindly. 

It  makes  me  Uyth  ud  haold, 
And  naBthing  gi'es  me  ale  delight, 
Aa  wanking  of  the  fiinld. 

^7  P^S87  "^^^  "^  saftly. 

When  on  my  pipe  I  play; 
By  a'  the  rest  it  is  oonfoa'd. 
By  a'  the  rest,  that  she  sings  best 

^y  P^SSy  "^^^  "^  saftly, 

Aod  in  her  saogs  are  tauld. 
With  innooence  the  wale  of  sense. 

At  waakinir  of  the  fiiuld. 


The  songs  which  Bamsay  wrote  for  his  *^  (Gentle 
Shepherd"  are  inferior  to  that  fine  pastorftl;  instead 
of  adoming  the  text,  they  encumber  it.  They  are,  how- 
ever, 80  generally  known,  and  so  popular  through  the 
sid  of  the  drama,  that  a  collection  would  be  reckoned 
incomplete  without  them.  They  echo,  and  echo  fiuntly, 
the  preceding  text;  and  they  have  little  of  the  readiness 
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of  language  and'  alacrity  of  humour^  and  lyrie  grace  of 
comporation,  which  distinguish  many  of  AHan^s  songs. 
*'  My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing"  is  partly  funded  on  an 
old  song  which  commences  tiius — 

WOi  ye  ca'  in  by  our  town 
As  ye  come  fnie  the  fauld. 

If  ihe  wit  and  the  humour  (tf  (Ms  ancient  lyric  were  not 
endosed  with  grossnete  and  inddlicacy«  as  a  thistle  bloom 
is  beset  with  its  prickles^  it  would  be  wwthy  <yf  accepta- 
tion in  any  company. 


THE  YOUNG  LAIRD  AND  EDINBURGH 

KATY. 

Now  wat  ye  wha  I  met  yestreen. 
Coming  down  the  street^  my  jo  ? 
My  mistress  in  her  tartan  screen, 
Fu'  bonny,  braw,  and  sweet,  my  jo. 
My  dear,  quoth  I,  thanks  to  the  night. 
That  never  wish'd  a  lover  ill. 
Since  ye're  out  of  your  mither's  sight. 
Let's  talfe  a  wauk  up  to  the  hill. 

O  Katy,  wiltu'  gang  wi'  me, 
And  leave  the  dinsome  town  a  while  ? 
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Tbe  Uooom's  q^raiitiiig  £nie  the  tree. 
And  a'  the  simmer's  gnm  to  smile : 
The  mavis,  nightingale^  and  lark^ 
The  Meating  lambsiy  and  whistling  hind^ 
In  ilka  dale,  green,  shaw,  and  park. 
Will  nooiish  health,  and  glad  ye'r  mind. 

Soon  as  the  dear  goodman  of  day 
Bends  hia  nMNrning-dranght  of  dew. 
Well  gae  to  some  bum-side  and  pby. 
And  gather  flow'rs  to  busk  ye'r  brow ; 
Well  pon  the  daisies  on  the  green. 
The  Incken  gowans  frae  the  bog: 
Between  hands  now  and  then  we'll  lean. 
And  sport  npon  the  velvet  fog. 

There's  op  into  a  pleasant  glen, 
A  wee  piece  frae  my  father's  tow'r, 
A  canny,  saft,  and  flow'ry  den. 
Which  circling  birks  have  fbrm'd  a  bow'r: 
Whene'er  the  sun  grows  h%h  and  warm. 
We'll  to  the  cauler  shade  remove. 
There  will  I  lock  thee  in  mine  arm. 
And  love  land  kiss,  and  kiss  and  love. 


Allan  Ramsay  wrote  this  very  clever  and  very  natural 
SQOgy  and  printed  it  in  his  collection  in  1724.  It  was 
composed  to  take  place  of  an  old  and  licentious  lyric  of 
the  same  name ;  and  it  has  been  so  successful,  that  its 
impure  predecessor  has  wholly  disappeared.     There  was 
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a  fine  free  tprit  of  esjoyment  about  Baiiia87>  and  his 
▼enee  exhibit  a  happy  and  pkaaunt  winiL  The  prime 
of  his  life,  from  tweaty*five  to  five  and  fosty^  he  devoted 
to  poetry:  bebqgui  when  obaervrntion  eame  to  the  aid 
of  fiwcy,  and  he  deriated  when  the  gnurity  of  years  ad- 
monished him  to  turn  to  nune  solemn  thoni^ts  than 
merry  verse.  With  him  li£e  seema  to  have  glided  more 
felicitously  away  than  with  many  other  poets— he  had 
fortune  and  finrour  on  his  aide,  and  had  the  good  sense 
to  be  content. 


BESSY  BELL  AND  MARY  GRAY. 

O  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  are  twa  bonny  lassies, 
They  biggf d  a  bower  on  yon  bum-farae. 

And  thedc'd  it  o'er  wi'  rashes. 
Fair  Bessy  Bell  I  loo'd  yestreen. 

And  thought  I  ne'er  could  alter; 
But  Mary  Qmfs  twa  pawky  een. 

They  gar  my  fancy  fidter. 

« 

Now  Bessy's  hair's  like  a  lint-tap ; 

She  smiles  like  a  May  morning, 
When  Phoebus  starts  frae  Thetis'  lap. 

The  hills  with  rays  adorning: 
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WUte  is  hot  tiecky  tsft  is  )ktiT  ittiid^ 

Her  vftotst  ttud  net's  fn*  gcnty ; 
With  ilka  gnoe  she  can  oomQuaid; ' 

Her  Kp8>  O  wow !  ^ey'ie  dnnty. 

And  liory's  koks  -  are  like  a  eraw> 

Her  ecu  like  diamoiids'  gWiw^  • 
Site's  ayesae  deaii«  recM  op,  nod  1iraw> 

Ske  kilk  wketie'er  she  danees : 
myth  asakid,  with  wit  at  will. 

She hlooming,  tif^  and  taU  is; 
And  gnides  her  sin  sae  graeefii'  still, 

O  Jiffe,  she's  like  thy  Pallas. 

Dear  Bessy  Belt  and  Mary  Oray> 

Ye  nneo  sair  oppress  ns ; 
Onr  fancies  jee  between  you  twa,    . 

Ye  are  sic  bonny  lasses : 
Wae's  me  1  for  baith  I  canna  get> 

To  ane  by  law  we're  stented ; 
Then  111  draw  cats>  and  take  my  £eite, 

And  be  with  ane  contented. 

The  heroines  of  this  song  are  not  so  much  indebted 
to  Allan  Ramsay  for  their  celebrity  as  to  the  affecting 
story  which  ttaditioa  associates  with  their  names.  Eliaa- 
beth  Bell  was  the  dan^^ter  of  a  gentleman  in  Perth- 
shire^ and  Mary  Gray  was  the' daughter  of  Gray  of 
Lyndoch.    They  were  intiBiate  firiends,  and  very  witty 
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and  very  beantifni.  .When  the  plague  vittted  Scotland 
in  1666^  theybailta  bower  in  a  aeduded  and  romantic 
glen,  near  Lyndoch,  and  retiring  io  the  spot,  which  is 
yet  called  **  Bombrae/'  hoped  to  survive  the  contagion. 
But  they  fell  victims  to  their  affections :  they  were 
visited  by  a  yoiuig  gentleman,  either  as  a  firiend  or  ad- 
mirer ;  and  the  plague  soon  made  them  occupiers  of  the 
same  grave.  As  they  were  friends  in  life,  so  in  death 
they  wefe  not  divided.  The  place  where  they  lie  buried 
is  endosed;  and  their  grave  is  respected  by  all  who 
sympathise  in  their  mournful  story.  Lyndoch,  where 
they  lie,  is  Ae  property  of  Thomas  Graham,  Lord 
Lyndoch.  Their  fiite  was  the  subject  of  an  old  and 
pathetic  song,'  of  which  the  following  fragment  only 
remains :— — . 

O  Bessie  Bdil  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  were  twa  bonnie  lasses. 
They  biggit  a  bower  on  yon  bum  brae. 

And  theekit  it  o'er  ^'  rashes : 
They  theekit  o*er  wi*  rashes  green. 

They  theekit  it  o'er  wi'  heather. 
But  the  pest  came  frae  the  burrows  town, 

And  slew  them  baith  thegither. 

They  thought  to  lie  in  Methven  kirk, 

Amang  their  noble  kin. 
But  they  maun  lie  on  Lyndoch  brae. 

To  beak  foment  the  sun. 
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O  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Ghrmy, 

Tbejr  were  twa  bonnie  laaaes. 
They  biggit  a  bower  on  yon  barn-brae. 

And  theekit  it  o'er  wi'  rashes* 

These  fine  verses  were  recited  to  me  by  Sk  Walter 
Scott. 


DOWN  THE  BURN,  DAVIE. 

When  treea  did  bud,  and  fields  were  green, 

And  broom  bloom*d  fair  to  see ; 
When  Mary  was  complete  fifteen. 

And  love  hingh'd  m  her  eye ; 
Blyth  Davie's  blinks  her  heart  did  move 

To  speak  her  mind  thus  free, 
Ghmg  down  the  bom,  Davie>.  love, 

And  I  will  follow  thee. 

Now  Davie  did  each  lad  surpass. 

That  dwelt  on  this  bum-side. 
And  Mary  was  the  bonniest  lass. 

Just  meet  to  be  a  bride : 
Her  cheeks  were  rosy,  red,  sod  white. 

Her  een  were  bonny  blue ; 
Her  looks  were  like  Aurora  bright. 

Her  lips  like  dropping  dew. 
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As  down  the  bum  ihej  took  their  way. 

What  tender  tales  they  saidl 
His  cheek  to  hen  he  aft  did  lay. 

And  with  her  bosom  ph^d; 
Till  baith  at  length  impatient  grown 

To  be  mair  fully  Uest, 
In  yonder  vale  they  lean'd  them  down ; — 

Love  only  saw  the  rest. 

What  pass'd,  I  guess^  was  harmless  phiy> 

And  naething  sure  unmeet ; 
For,  gmging  hame,  I  heard  thiem  say. 

They  lik'd  a  walk  sae  sweet ; 
And  that  thiqr  aften  shou'd  return 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew. 
Quoth  Mary,  bve,  I  like  the  hanks 

And  ay  shall  follow  you* 

The  air  to  which  this  songis  wxittoB  is  at  least  an 
hundred  years  old;  and  it  ia  probable  that  old  words, 
bearing  the  same  name,  aooonpanied  the  air.  The 
daim  which  Bums  makes  for  the  air,  as  the  composition 
of  David  Maigh,  keeper  of  the  bloodJionnds  to  Riddell 
of  Tweeddale,  has  been  doabted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  reviewof  thewodcsof  Boms:  if  the  doabi  is  ex- 
pressed because  of  the  antiquity  of  the  air,  llie  answer 
is,  that  no  era  is^  assigned  finr  the  existenoe  of  this  mu- 
sical borderer,  and  that  his  office  was  one  ci  great  an- 
tiquity, and  has  long  since  oeased.  The  heroine  of  thfe 
song  has  been  accused  of  inddieaey  in  pdliting  out  a 
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pleasant  walk  for  her  lover ;  and  the  words  which  express 
their  happiness  and  their  lore  have  heen  called  over- 
warm  and  indiscreet.  Bnt  no  one  has  snooessfblly  mo- 
derated the  warmth  or  lessened  the  indiscretion.  It  is 
the  composition  of  Cranford^  and  was  printed  in  Ram- 
say^a  collection^  and  in  every  collection  since^  and  somaj 
it  oontinue* 


THE  LAST  TIME  I  CAME  O'ER  THE  MOOR. 

The  last  time  I  oune  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  my  love  hehind  me. 
Te  powers !  what  pain  do  I  endnre. 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me ! 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  mom  display'd 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  lovely  maid 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  lay, 

Chudng  and  chasdy  sporting ; 
We  ]dss*d  and  promis'd  time  away. 

Till  night  spread  her  Mack  curtain. 
I  pitied  all  beneath  the  skies, 

EVa  kings  when  she  was  nigh  me ; 
In  raptOKs  I  behdd  her  eyes. 

Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 


It      ^ 


»» 
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Shou*d  I  be  call*d  where  cannons  roar. 

Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me  ; 
Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore^ 

Where  dai^ers  may  surround  me  ; 
Yet  hopes  again  to  see  my  love> 

To  fi»i8t  on  glowing  kisses^ 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  move, 

In  prospect  of  such  blisses. 

In  all  my  soul  there^s  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter  : 
Since  she  excels  in  every  grace. 

In  her  my  love  shall  center. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow. 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover. 
On  Oreeldand  ice  shall  roses  grow, 

I 

Before  I  cease  to  love  hex.  • 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor. 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me  ; 
And  that  my  feith  is  firm  and  pure, 

Tho'  I  left  her  behind  me ; 
Then  H3rmen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bosom. 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain. 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blossom. 

•  4 

Of  this  song  Bums  says,  "  The  first  lines  of '  The* 
last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,'  and  several  other  lines 
in  it,  are  beautiful:  but,  in  my  opinion— pardon  me. 


a        * 
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levared  afaade  of  Ranuay—- tlie  MBg  is  mnmordgr  of  the 
dniae  air.  I  shall  try  to  make  or  mend."  He  after- 
nid,  '' '  The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor'  I 
meddle  with  as  to  mending  it ;  and  the  musical 
imld  have  been  lo  long  accustomed  to  Ramsay's  words, 
thst  a  dilFerent  song,  though  positively  superior^  woidd 
Bsl  be  so  well  reoeiTed"  And  when  a  less  gtfted  verst^ 
icr  sltered  the  song,  he  interposed  and  observed,  "  I 
cnnot  approve  of  taking  such  liberties  with  an  author 
aiMr.  W.  proposes.  Let  a  poet  if  he  chooses  take  up 
the  idea  of  another,  and  work  it  into  a  piece  of  his  own, 
bat  to  nm^le  the  works  of  the  poor  bard,  whose  tuneful 
tisigne  Is  now  mute  for  ever  in  the  dark  and  narrow 
bonte  by  heaven,  it  would  be  sacrilege !  I  g^^pt  that 
Mr.  W.'s  version  is  an  improvement;  but  let  him  mend 
the  song  as  the  highlander  mended  his  gun — ^he  gave  it 
s  newstoek,  a  new  lock,  and  a  new  banreL" 

I  neither  wholly  agree  with  the  censure  which  Bums 
pasMS  on  the  song,  nor  do  I  concur  in  the  rule  which  he 
hjs  down  concerning  the  songs  of  others.  He  took 
many  liberties  himself;  and  we  owe  to  the  aid  or  the 
laspiiation  of  old  verses  many  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
Us  own  lyrics :  he  borrowed  whole  stanzas,  and  altered 
sAen  without  acknowledgment  or  apology,  and  con* 
fcsKS  to  a  friend,  that  ^'  The  songs  marked  '  Z'  in  the 
Unseam  I  have  giv^  to  the  world  as  old  verses  to  their 
nqiective  tunes ;  but  in  fact,  of  a  good  many  of  them, 
litilfi  more  thap  the  chorus  is  ancient — ^though  thjere 
ii  no  reason  for  telling  any  body  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence.''    In  a  lettor  to  h$td  Woodhouseiee,  inclosing  a 
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few  voIiqaeB  of  west  cotintry  wamg,  he  says — **  I  bad  onoe 
a  great  nunj  of  these  fragments,  and  some  of  these  here 
entire;  but  as  I  had  no  idea  that  any  body  cared  for 
ihem,  I  have  forgotten  them.  I  inyariably  hold  it  a 
sacril^  to  add  any  thing  of  my  own  to  help  otit  with 
the  shattered  wrecks  of  these  venerable  old  compositions ; 
bat  they  have  many  varions  readings." 


THE  LASS  OF  PATIE'S  MILL. 

The  lass  of  Patie's  mill, 

Sae  bonnie,  blithe,  and  gay. 
In  spite  of  all  my  skill. 

She  stole  my  heart  away. 
When  tedding  out  the  hay, 

Bareheaded  on  the  green. 
Love  'midst  her  locks  did  play. 

And  wanton'd  in  her  een. 

Her  arms  white,  round,  and  smooth ; 

Breasts  rising  in  their  dawn ; 
To  age  it  would  give  youth. 

To  press  them  with  his  ban*. 
Through  all  my  spirits  ran 

An  ecstacy  of  bliss. 
When  I  such  sweetness  hsoA 

Wrapt  in  a  balmy  kiss. 


>  I 
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Withoni  tlie  help  of  art> 

Like  flflw'n  wliioh  gmoe  the  wild. 
Her  sweels  she  did  impart, 

WheiMi'eriihe  spake  or  smird: 
Her  looks  they  were  so  mild. 

Free  finxni  aflfected  jnnde. 
She  me  to  love  begnil'd; — 

I  wish'd  her  for  my  bride. 

0 1  had  I  a' the  wealth 

Hopetoun's  high  moontains  fiU, 
losur'd  long  life  and  health. 

And  pleasnre  at  my  wiU ; 
I'd  promise,  and  fulfil. 

That  none  but  bonnie  she. 
The  lass  of  Patie*s  mill. 

Should  share  the  same  with  me 

There  is  perhaps  less  originality  in  song  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  oompositioD.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  oor  modem  lyrics  we  owe  rather  to  an  ancient  than 
a  modem  impulse.  Allan  Ramsay's  '^  Lass  of  Patie's 
mill''  is  the  renovatdon  of  an  older  song;  but  how  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  new  we  owe  to  the  charms  of  the 
old,  I  have  not  heard.  Sir  WiUiam  Cunningham^  of 
Robertland,  informed  Bums  on  the  authority  of  the 
Earl  of  Loudoo,  that  Ramsay  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
peaninoe  of  a  beautiful  country  girl,  at  a  phioe  called 
Patie's  Milly  near  New-mills;  and  under  the  influence 
of  her  charms  composed  this  song,  which  he  recited  at 

f2 
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Loudon  Castle.  The  omisnon  of  tiie  second  vene  nop 
proposed  by  Mr.  Thomson^  and  in  a.  moment  of  uneit* 
ampled  festidiousneas^  sanctioned  by  Bums,  l  harf 
restored  the  verse,  which,  though  free  and  g^owii^ 
bears  the  character  and  impress  of  that  age ;  and  the 
removal  of  it  picks  the  heart  and  soul  out  of  ^  song. 


JOHN  HAY'S  BONNY  LASSIE. 

By  smooth  winding  Tay  a  swain  was  reclining, 
Aft  cry'd  he.  Oh  hey !  maun  I  still  live  pining 
Mysel  thus  tfway,  and  dauma  discover 
To  my  bonny  Hay  that  I  am  her  lover ! 

Nae  mair  it  will  hide>  the  flame  waxes  stranger ; 
If  she's  not  my  bride,  my  days  are  nae  langer : 
Then  111  take  a  heart,  and  try  at  a  venture. 
Maybe,  ere  we  part,  my  vows  may  content  her. 

She's  fresh  as  the  Spring,  and  sweet  as  Aurora, 
When  birds  mount  and  sing>  bidding  day  a  good-mocraw; 
The  swaird  of  the  mead,  enamell'd  wi'  daisies. 
Looks  wither'd  and  dead  when  twinn'd  of  her  graoes. 

But  if  she  appear  where  verdure  invites  her. 
The  fountains  run  dear,  and  flowers  smell  the  sweeter; 
'Tis  heaven  to  be  by  when  her  wit  is  a-flowing> 
Her  smiles  and  bright  eye  set  my  spirits  a-glowing. 
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ne  ttair  that  I  gaze,  the  deeper  I'm  wounded, 
Strliek  dumb  wf  amase,  my  mind  is  confounded ; 
rw  a'^in  a  fire/  dear  maid,  to  caress  ye, 
fthf  a'' My  desire  is  Hay^s  bonnie  lassie. 


oid  and  a  t«ry  beautiful  song  once  existed  in 
Nitiisdale,  which  was  song  to  the  air  of  this  lyric :  I 
only  heard  it  once ;  I  was  then  very  young,  and  it  has 
enaped  wholly  from  my  memory,  except  a  single  line, 
vith  which  1  think  the  fixstand  last  verses  concluded^— 

There's  nane  o'  them  a'  like  my  bonnie  lassie. 

The  story  oftheaongwas  also  the  same;  andlhavean 
impression  that  the  whole  or  part  of  it  was  older  than 
Ramsay's  days.  Bums  had  heard, that  John  Hay's 
Bonnie  Lassie  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  or  Marquis  of 
Tweeddai^  and  Countess  of  Roxbui^h,  who  died  some 
time  between  the  years  1720  and  1740.  If  the  song 
was  Ramsay's,  and  it  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
Urn,  «ul  firequoitly  printed  with  his  name,  it  mutt 
have  been  an  early  production,  for  the  lady,  if  Bums  is 
right,  was  too  ripe  for  the  freshness  of  Aurora  when  he 
piinted  his  Miscellany.  But  we  cannot  depend  upon 
traditional  accuracy  in  such  matters ;  and  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  •  song  was  inspired  by  a  much  less 
lordly  personage  than  an  earl's  daughter  and  an  earl's 
wife. 
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GIN  YE  MBBT  A  BONNIB  LABBIEi 

Gin  ye  meet  a  bonnie  lasne^ 

Oi'e  her  a  kiss  and  let  her  gae ; 
But  if  ye  meet  a  dofrty  hinie^ 

Fy  gar  mb  her  o'er  wi' stxae. 
Be  sure  ye  dixma  qnat  the  grip 

Of  ilka  joy  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip. 

And  lay  you  twafiedd  o'er  a  rung. 

Street  youth's  a  blythe  and  heaTtsome  time ; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  while  'tis  May 
Oae  pu-  the  gowan  in  its  prime. 

Before  it  wither  and  decay. 
Watch  the  salt  minutes  of  delyte. 

When  Jenny  speaks  beneath  her  breath. 
And  kisses,  laying  a'  the  wyte 

On  you,  if  she  kepp  ony  skaith. 

Haith  ye're  ill-bred;  she'll  smiling  say, 

Ye'll  worry  me,  ye  greedy  rook ! 
Syne  frae  your  arms  she*]l  rin  away, 

And  hide  herseP  in  some  dark  nook. 
Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place 

Where  lies  the  happiness  ye  want. 
And  plainly  tell  you  to  your  face, 

Nineteen  nae-says  are  half  a  grant. 
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Now  to  her  heaving  bosom  dingy 

And  sweetly  toolie  for  a  kiss : 
Frae  har  fiiir  finger  whup  a  ring 

As  taiken  of  a  future  bUss. 
These  bennisons,  Tm  very  sure^ 

Are  a*  o*  heaven's  indnlgeDt  grant ; 
Then  surly  carles  wkisbt^  forbear 

To  plague  ua  wi'  your  whining  eaat. 


TTie  poem  out  of  which  this  song  has  be^  extracted, 
IS  described  by  Lord  Woodhouselee  as  ^Kue  of  the  most 
fortunate  efforts  of  the  genius  of  Allan  Ramsay.  It  is  a 
Scottish  version  of  part  of  the  ninth  ode  of  Horace,  but 
I  have  heard  that  the  native  ease  surpasses  for  the  scho- 
lastic fidelity.  It  unites  great  lyric  beauty  with  a  vi- 
vacity and  a  graphic  accuracy  of  paintings  which  ter<« 
minate  only  with  the  compositiou.  Few  hearts  could 
refrain  from  dilating  on  a  winter  day,  at  the  prospect  of 
personal  comfort  and  social  pleasure  which  the  poet 
prepares: 

Then  fling  on  cobIb,  and  rype  the  ribs. 
And  beak  the  house  baith  butt  and  ben ; 

That  mutchkin  stoup  it  bauds  but  dribs. 
Then  let's  get  in  the  tappit  hen. 

The  first  firar  lines  are  old,  and  their  spirit  has  not  been 
conducted  very  gently  into  the  body  of  the  song.  We 
see  at  once  that  they  foil  to  mingle  with  the  rest  in  that 
harmonious  manner  which  a  song  struck  off  at  a  heat 
will  always  do.  AAer  hearing  the  starting  lines  sung, 
we  expect  a  diflferent  strain  to  follow. 
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GENTY  TIBBY  AND  SONSY  NELLY. 

« 

Tibby  haa  a-stove  o'  chamui 

Her  genty  shape  our  £iiioy  urama ; 

How  atrangelj  caa  her  aom'  wfaiteifinaa  • 

Fetter  the  lad  who  looks  but  at  her ! 
Fra  *er  ancle  to  her  slender  wsdst^ 

These  sweets  eonoeal'd  invite  t6  daute  het" ; 
Her  rosy  diedt^  and  rising  breast^ 

Gar  ane's  month  gush  bout  fa'  o'  water. 

Ndly's  gawsy^  saft>  and  gay. 
Fresh  as  the  lucken  flowers  in  May ; 
Ilk  ane  that  sees  her  cries.  Ah  hey. 

She's  bonny !  O  I  wcmder  at  her'  f 
The  dimples  of  her  chin  and  cheek. 

And  limbs  sae  plump  invite  to  dante  her;' ' 
Her  lips  sae  sweet,  and  skin  sae  sleeky  - 

Qvr  mony  mouths  beside  mine  water. 


Now  strike  my  finger  in  a  bore. 
My  wyson  with  the  Maiden  shore. 
Gin  I  can  tell  whilk  I  am  for 

When  these  twa  stars  appear  thegither : 
O  love  I  why  dost  thou  gi'e  thy  fires 

Sae  laige,  while  we're  obliged  to  nidier 
Our  spacious  sauls'  immense  desires. 

And  ay  be  in  a  hankerin  swither  ? 


» • 


'» I 
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Tibby's  shape  and  airs  are  fine. 
And  Nelly's  beauties  are  divine : 
But  since  they  canna  baith  be  mine, 

Y^gods)  gu^  ear  touy  petitito ; 
Prcnide  a  good  lad  for  the  tane. 

But  let  it  be  with  this  provisiQii, 
I  get  the  other  to  my  lane. 

In  p0oq>eot  piano  and  fruitioii. 

When  Allan  Ramsay  wrote  this  song,  he  ought  in 
prudence  to  hare  read  to  his  Muse  the  obligation  under 
which  he  had  laid  her  in  his  pre&oe,  of  being  remark- 
ably staid  and  sedate.  She  is  indeed  "  a  leaper  and  a 
dancer/'  but  she  leaps  as  high  as  an  opera  girl  here,  and 
seems  equally  unconscious  of  offending  the  der out  eyes 
of  those  for  whose  pleasure  she  is  moving.  With  all  its 
fidlings  this  is  a  lively  buoyant  song :  the  indecision 
of  the  lover,  and  the  hankering  swither  in  which  two 
beauties  keep  him,  is  well  imagined.  One  of  the  lines 
requires  illustration. 

My  wyson  with  the  maiden  shore. 


That  is — ^though  you  threaten  to  behead  him  with  the 
Earl  of  Morton's  engine  of  death,  the  Maiden,  he  abould 
not  be  able  to  tell  which  of  them  he  would  take.  The 
preceding  line  probably  alludes  to  those  noted  instruments 
of  torture,  the  "  thumbikins ;"  of  which  King  William 
said,  when  they  were  applied  to.  his  royal  thumbs, 
"  They  would  make  me  confess  any  thing !" 
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THE  GOLLUglR'S  BONNY  LASSIE. 

The  oollitf  has  a  daughter^ 

And  O  she's  woi\dn>tt8  boimy ; 
A  laird  he  was  that  sought  her. 

Rich  baith  in  knds  and  money : 
The  tntora  watch'd  the  modon 

Of  this  young  honest  h>ver  ; 
But  love  is  like  the  obean<*^ 

Wha  can  its  depth  dtflcoyer  1 

He  had  the  art  to  please  ye. 

And  was  hy  a' respected ; 
His  airs  sat  round  him  easy, 

Oenteel  but  unaffected. 
The  collier's  bonny  laasie,^ 

Fair  as  the  new-blown  lily. 
Aye  sweet,  and  never  saucy, 

Secur'd  the  heart  of  Willie. 

He  lov'd  beyond  expression 
The  channs  that  were  about  her. 

And  panted  fior  possession  ; 
His  life  was  dull  without  her. 

After  mature  resolving. 
Close  to  his  breast  he  held  her ; 
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In  saftest  flames  disaolTiiig^ 
He  tenderly  tbna  tell'd  her : 

My  bonnie  collier's  daogliter. 

Let  naething  discompose  ye, 
*Ti8  no  yeor  scainty  tocher 

Shall  ever  gar  me  lose  ye : 
For  I  have  gear  in  plenty. 

And  love  says,  'tis  my  dnty 
To  ware  what  heaven  has  lent  me. 

Upon  your  wit  and  beaiaty« 

The  Collier's  Bonnie  Lassie  was  a  girl  of  some  nai- 
vety; bat  though  Allan  Bamsay  has  given  us  a  good 
song,  I  am  not  sore  that  his  v^prees  have  that  kind  of 
fiesh  original  hne  which  belongs  to  the  old  ^— . 


The  Collier  has  a  daughter. 

She's  black,  bat  O  she's  boniiie ; 
A  laiid  he  was  that  loved  her. 

Rich  both  in  lands  and  nMMiey. 
I'm  o'^  yoiu^  to  wed  the  laiid. 

And  o'er  black  to  be  a  lady ; 
Bat  I  will  hae  a  eoUier  lad, 

The  colour  o'  my  daddie. 

The  collier  has  a  daughter, 
I  vow  Bh^'s  fMmd'rous  jweity ; 

The  collier  has  a  daa|^ter> 
She's  black— but  O,  she's  witty ! 
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He  shawed  her  gowd  in  goi^ins. 
And  she  ttoJSWeteA  him  fn'  ready ; 

The  lad  I  We  works  under  ground^ 
The  oolonr  o'  my  daddie. 

Such  is  the  song  which  I  hai^  heatd  sung  a&  the  old 
words. 


AH  THE  POOR  SHEPHERD'S  MOURNFUL 

PATE. 

Ah  the  poor  Aepherd's  mournful  £&te, 
'  When  doom'd  to  love^  and  doom'd  to  languish^ 
To' hear  the  scornful  i^r  one's  hate^ 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish ! 
Yet  eager  looks,  and  dying  sighs. 

My  secret  soul  discover ; 
While  rapture^  trembling  through  mine  eyes. 

Reveals  how  much  I  love  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  reddening  cheek, 

O'erspread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  speak 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 

For,  oh !  that  fbnn  so  heavenly  fair. 
Those  languid  eyes  so  sweetly  smiling, 

That  artless  blush,  and  modest  air, 
So  fatally  beguiling ! 
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Thj  every  look,  and  every  graoey 

So  charm  whene'er  I  view  thee> 
Till  death  o'ertake  me  in  the  chaae 

StiU  will  my  hopes  puisne  thee :  . 
Then  when  my  tedious  hours  are  past. 

Be  this  last  bleasing  givien. 
Low  at  thy  feet  to  breathe  my  last. 

And  die  in  sight  of  heaven. 

This  is  one  ckF  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  songs 
in  the  language*  It  was  written  by.  Hamslton.  of  Ban- 
gonr  ;  but  so  little  has  its  charms  been  felt  in  England, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  allow  it  to  be  poetry,  be- 
cause "blushes"  and  "  wishes"  were  not  corresponding 
rhymes,  and  Dr.  Aikin  published  it  as  the  prodvction 
of  an  Englishman,  without  knowing  the  author.  Boms 
says,  the  old  name  was  "  Sour  plums  of  Galloahiels," 
and  that  the  piper  of  the  laird  of  Gkdloshiels  composed 
the  air  about  the  year  1700.  The  old  words  have  been 
entirely  silenced  by  this  fine  song ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  piper's  daim  upon  the  air,  I  have  not  observed  that 
Hamilton,  in  his  poem  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  ClaUoshiels, 
mentions  the  genius  of  the  piper  for  original  composi* 
tion.  I  have,  it  is  true,  only  seen  a  portion  of  the 
poem,  which  records  a  contest  between  a  fiddler  and  a 
piper  for  the  maid  of  GaUoshiels,  of  which  the  lady  her- 
self, with  a  manifest  violation  of  equity,  is  made  sole 
judge.  The  description  of  the  bagpipe  made  by  Glen- 
derule  is  exquisite,  and  in  the^true  Homeric  style^  where 
all  is  painted  for  the  eye. 
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THE  BUSH  ABOON  TRAQUAIR. 

Hear  me,  ye  nymphSi  and  ev^  surdn, 

m  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me ; 
Tho'  thiui  I  kngoish,  thus  eompkin, 

Alas !  she  ne'er  believes  me. 
My  TOWS  and  sighs^  like  silent  air^ 

Unheeded  never  move  her ; 
At  the  bonny  bosk  aboon  Traqnait^ 

'TivHs  there  I  first  did  love  her. 

That  day  she  smiled,  and  made  me  glad. 

No  maid  seem'd  ever  kinder ; 
I  tfaoo^t  myself  the  Inekiest  lad. 

Bo  sweetly  there  to  find  her. 
I  tried  to  soothe  ray  amonms  flame 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender ; 
If  moM  there  pass'd,  I'm  not  to  blame, 

I  meaat  not  to  offend  her. 

Yet  now  she  scornful  flees  the  plain. 

The  fields  we  then  frequented ; 
If  e'er  we  meet,  she  shows  disdain, 

She  looks  as  ne'er  aoquainted* 
The  bonny  bush  bloom'd  £ur  in  May, 

Its  sweets  I'll  ay  remember ; 
Bnt  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay. 

It  fiides  as  in  December. 
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Ye  rural  powers^  who  hear  my  strains^ 

Wh J  thus  should  P^gy  grieve  me  ? 
Oh !  make  her  piatiier  in  m^  palas. 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me. 
If  iiot>  my  love  will  turn  despair. 

My  paaaioo  no  more  tender, 
rn  leave  the  both  aboon  Traqoair,  > 

To  lonely  wiUs  rU  wander. 

This  song  is  snppoaed  to  have  supplied  the  place  of 
an  ancient  one  with  the  same  name,  of  which  no  reliques 
remain.  Bums  visited  the  B«sh  in  the  year  1387,  when 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  various  places  celebrated  in  story 
and  in  song,  awi  found  it  compoaed  of  eig^t  or  nine 
ragged  birches.  The  Burii  grows  on  a  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  eld  mansion  of  Traquair  and  the  stream 
of  Tweed.  It  has  lately  paid  a  heavy  taat  to  human 
cnrioaity,  and  has  supplied  nobles,  and  I  have  heard 
princes,  with  ''specimens"  in  the  shape  of  snnff-boxes  and 
other  toys.  The  Earl  of  Traquair,  in  anticipation  per- 
haps of  this  rage  for  reliqnes,  planted  what  he  called 
''  The  New  Bush,"  but  it  remains  unconsecrated  in  song, 
and  can  never  inherit  the  iltme  or  share  in  the  honours 
of  the  old.    The  song  is  by  CravHbrd. 
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TWBEDSTDE. 


What  beauties  does  Flora  difldoee  f 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed! 
Yet  Marfn,  still  sweeter  ihan  those. 

Both  nature  and  fJBOxcjr  exceed.'  ' 

Nor  daisy,  nor  sweet-blushing  rose. 

Not  aU  the  gay  flowers  of  the  Add,       *''  "'"  ^ 
Not  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those,^     *  ^  <    "* ' 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yfelS.   *    "^  ''  "^ 

Tile  warblers  are  heard  fa  the  gfdvie,    "  '•  ""^^  ** 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thnuh,  '  "  ^  *^''** 

The  blackbird,  and  sweet-cooing  dotre,    ^  -\i^*u>\ 

'With  music  enchant  eVry  bush.  '«:•••«> 

*       Come,  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead,  '"' '  *  ^ 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spriAg ;  '•  •'  *^**  '*' 

Well  lodge  in  some  village  bn  Twe^,  •> '»••,-, 

And  love  while  the  feathered  Mkft'^.' "*  ^  •' 

How  does  my  love  pam  the  lbi%  d^?    -   •  > '  ^  ^<(» 

'"      Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep?  '^  *'  *-' 

*^"'  '  Do  they  never  cardessly  stray,  *  •   *^^A 

*^-    ^WMe  happfly  she  lies  arfeep?'     '  '' '    .^^  o|  n 

Tweed's  murmurs  should  Idl  h«i^  tb  tM^  '"     ''^  ^^ 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss. 
To  relieve  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 
I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 


Tis  alie  don  the  Turgina  ezoel^ 
No  beanty  with  her  may  compare; 

Love's  graces  att^rofpA  ber  ^ jlwell, 
fflie's  fidiest,  whert  thousands  are  hdr, 

ft^Tf  eharme^  iri>a»  do 'thy  .flp<^  stoij  ? 

Ol^l  1^  mn^  at,itfioo  where  they  fee4  ? 
Siall  I  se^.them  oa  sweet  wi&diog.  Tay> 

Or  the  fAffmjfi^  banks  of  the  TweeA? 

Tveodpaide  ja.»  aqqg^jDrerflowiqg  with  gentleeess  and 
basaty :  bni^  aU  whf».^ge  laveKS  of  natnie  and«i;Diplicity 
wU  Plan  ifN^y^^into  the  influence  w^ch  jawakens 
dia  tawtn,  or  into  any  other  blamelesa  figure  of  speech. 
Bofna  pralaea  it  i^  itspasfeooral  sweetness,  and  tru^i,  and 
Mfa  tbo  bexaino  w^  MfUry  Stoazi;,  of  the  Ci|Btlemi]k 
fattOy.  Family  yanity  if  gratified  with  the  story  that 
ana  of  its  nomber  bad  cbanna  capable  of  inspirijig  a  song 
sobaontifiil;  an^wberewehayeno.surer  guide  to jfcruth 
tbaa  Tuuty»  wa.muat  becontont  to  be  no  wiqer  than 
«-i-M"*  lune.  will  allow  us*  Bums^  in  saying  whatjj^e  has 
mid,  adbflittitOHtKf4i^i^  ,Tlie  honour  of  in^p^ng  the 
tag  haaalao  been  daimedfiir  Mary  Scott,  the  beautiful 
dao^tcr  of  Scpti  of  Harden^  by  one  who  seldomterrs: 
yat  a  Dumfirieaahira  tradition  is  as  good  as  one  of  Sel- 
MrkaUre,  and  I  mustovn  that  I  feel  disposed  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  infloenocof  .the  lady  of  my  natiye  county.— It 
is  one  of  Csawftrd's  beat  songs. 
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BONNES  CHIR8TY. 

How  sweetly  smells  tlie  siuimiir  gtteen  I 

Sweet  taste  the  peach  and  diMy:' 
Paintiiig  and  order  please  our  ^'en> 

And  claret  makes  UB  menry : 
But  finest  ooloois^  fruits  and  flowers. 

And  wine,  tibouf^  I  be  tlunty. 
Lose  a'  their  channs,  and  wealoer  powers. 

Compared  with  those  of  Ghirsty. 

When  wanderkig  o'er  the  flowery  park. 

No  natural  beauty  wanting, 
How  li^tsome  'tis  to  hear  the  lark. 

And  birds  in  concert  chanting ! 
But  if  my  Ghirsty  tunes  her  voice, 

Fm  rapt  in  admiratioti ; 
My  thoughts  with  ecstasies  rejoice. 

And  drap  the  hale  creation. 

Whene'er  she  smiles  a  kindly  ghmoeiy 

I  take  the  happy  omen> 
And  aften  mint  to  make  advance, 

Hopiag  she'll  prove  a  woman ; 
But  dubious  q£  my  oin  desert, 

My  sentiments  I  smother; 
With  secret  sighs  I  yiex  my  heart. 

For  fear  she  love  another. 


r' 


f\ 


Thns  sang  blate  Edie  by  a  buni^ 

His  Chinly  di4  o'erhear  him  ; 
She  doughtna  let  her  lover  moam. 

But  ere  he  wist  drew  near  him» 
She  spake  her  fitTonr  by  a  |ootc> 

Which  left  nae  mom  to  doubt  h«r: 
He  wisely  this  white  Bdaute  took,. 

And  flang  his  arms  about  her. 

My  Chirsty !--'— tvitness^  bosnie  sta'eain. 

Sic  joy  frae  tears  arisBig ! 
I  wish  this  may  na  be  a  dream 

O  lore  the  most  surprising ! 
Time  was  too  precious  now  for  tank ; 

This  point  of  a'  his  wishes 
He  wadna  wi'  set  speeches  bauk^ 

But  wared  it  a'  on  kisses. 

Ramsay  certainly  thought  very  fiayourably  of  this  song 
when  he  placed  it  foremost  in  his  collection ;  and  though 
he  has  written  some  more  fortunate  8<H3gs,  I  think  its 
beauty  and  truth  justify  his  choice.  It  appears,  from 
the  Orpheus  Cakdoaiiiis>  that  old  woids  oiiee  existed 
for  the  air  to  which  this  song  is  snog,  and  with  the  same 
name  which  Bamsay  has  retained.  These  words  are 
irrecoverably  lost^  and  we  are  unable  to  leam  how  much 
of  the  new  song  we  may  owe  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
old.  This  dscumstance  certainly  casts  some  doubt  on 
the  tradition,  whidi  says  the  heroine  of  this  song  was 
Christina,  daughter  of  Dundas  of  Amiston. 

o2 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARGARET. 

When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight. 

And  all  were  fast  asleep/ 
In  glided  Margaret's  grinly  gho^^ 

And  sto0dat  William's  feet. 

Her  £aoe  was  like  an  April  mom 

dad  in  a  wintry  dond ; 
And  day-ookl  was  her  liJiy  band  v 

That  held  her  sable  shTood. 

So  shall  the  fairest  hoe  appear 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown ; 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  miost  wear 
When  death  has  reft  theb  orown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flow'r 

That  sips  the  silver  dew  ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheeky 

Just  op'ning  to  the  view. 

But  love  had^  like  the  canker-worm, 

Consum'd  her  early  prime : 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheeky 

She  died  before  her  time. 

Awake ! — she  criedy  thy  true-love  calls^ 
Come  from  her  midnight  grave ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 
Thy  love  refused  to  save. 
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This  18  the  dumb  and  dreary  hour 

When  injured  ghosts  complain. 
And  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead. 

To  haunt  the  fiuthless  swain. 

Bethink  thee,  WiSiam,  of  thy  &nlt. 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oadi ; 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden  vow. 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

Why  did  yon  promise  love  to  me. 

And  not  that  promise  keep  ? 
Why  said  you  that  my  eyes  were  bright. 

Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

How  could  you  say  my  face  was  hxr. 

And  yet  tliat  fiice  forsake? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin-heart. 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? 

■i 

How  could  you  swear  my  lip  was  sweet. 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  ? 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid. 

Believe  the  flatt'ring  tale  ? 

That  iaoe,  alas !  no  more  is  fiur. 

These  lips  no  longer  red ; 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  dos'd  in  deaths 

And  ev'ry  charm  is  fled. 

The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is ; 
This  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
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And  cold  und  weary  lasfo  our  nigbt. 
Till  that  last  mora  appear. 

Bat  liark ! — ^the  oodi  has  wam*d  me  hence ; 

A  long  and  late  adieu ! 
Come  see,  fidae  man,  how  low  she  lies 

That  died  for  lore  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  out>  the  morning  tmUed, 

With  beams  of  rosy  red ; 
Pale  William  quaked  in  eVry  limb. 

And,  raving,  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Marguret's  body  lay. 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  green  grass  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  day. 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Maigarat's  name. 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore : 
Then  laid  his  cheek  on  her  cold  gmve^ 

And  word  spoke  never  more. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mallet  saw  more  of  the  an« 
dent  ballad  of  FVik  Matgoiet  and  Sweet  William  than 
he  was  willing  to  admit;  and  that  he  imitated  the 
story  of  Sweet  William's  Ohost  in  diis  Mqnkdte  ballad. 
The  resemblance  is  far  too  dose  to  be  accidental;  yet  he 
acknowledges  acquaintance  only  with  the  following  six 
lines  woven  into  the  drama  of  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle : 
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YoQ  8ie  no  lore  ftr  me,  Maigaret, 
I  am  no  love  for  yon. 

Wlm  jt  wpm  grown  to  dark  ndiai^. 

And  all  were  hgt  adeqi. 
In  cwpne  Margaret's  grimly  gl^wt^ 

And  atood  at  William's  feel. 


"  These  lines^"  sap  Mallet^  **  naked  of  ornament  and 
simple  as  they  are>  struck  my  fancy;  and  brinj^ing fresh 
into  my  mind  an  nnhappy  adyenture  much  ti|lked  of 
formerly,  gave  birth  to  the  fallowing  poem,  which  was 
written  many  years  ago."  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  alter  and  improve  this  ezqniaiteproductioD,  bnt 
the  snperior  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  original  copy 
secore  it  against  all  oomiption. 


WHY  HAN6S  THAT  CLOUD? 

Why  hangs  that  dond  upon  thy  brow> 

That  beauteoos  heaVn;  erewhile  serene? 
Whence  do  these  storms  and  tempests  fi<m. 

What  may  this  gust  of  passion  mean? 
Ajid  moot  then  mankind  lose  that  light 

Whiah  in  thine  eyes  was  wont  to  shine> 
Ajsd  lie  obscure  in  endless  night. 

For  each  poor  silly  speech  of  mine? 

JOesr  iwdf  haw  can  I  wroqg  thy  name. 
Since  'tis  acknowledged,  at  all  hands. 
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Tlwt-ocmULilbtalguermbaaetbfiiHftt^ . 

For  Venus,  every  heart  t'  ensnare. 

With  all  her  chanas  has.deek'd  thy  face. 
And  Pallas,  with  unusual  care, 

FiAi}wftddidK^%hten:^1rei^!gNte^>'  ^^ 
Who  can  die  douUe  pain  endure? 

Or  who  must  not  nesigB  the-fldd  '  '■*    A 
To  thee,  celestial  inaifi»  seoojrfr      •        i 

With  Oupiil%  bow,  and  PiUas:  MeLih ' 


If  then  to  tbee  sudi  pow^r  isg^enj 

Let  not  a  wrel^  in  torment  Uve, 
But  Bmil%  and  learn  to.ecipy  Heaven* 

Since  we  must  sin  im  it.  forgive- 
Yet  pitying  Heaven  not  only  does 

Fergive  th*:  oflTendfr  and :th'  ofenosi 
But  even  itself  ^>peas'd  faealQivtfs^         .  i 

As  the  reward  of  penitencei^  ••   ^ . 

None  of  our  earfy  lyric  poets  pajw^dl  gMieful  and 
el^ant  compliments  to  the  ladies  .as  the  »aif|hor  of  this 
song,  Hamilton  of  Bai^o«r*  Xbe.laat  jisr9^<has  been 
often  imitated,  and  often  plufidersdir-  IfrSi  S.  H.  was  a 
fortunate  lady  in  taking  offence  at  something  .which  the 
poet  had  said  to  her,  since  it  was  atoned  for  by  such  a 


.*•  • 
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beantifbl  and  oMUtly  ^po^ig^*  Tiidhioa  has  iMglected 
to  tdl  us  her  name,  bnt  it  k  Hkely  die  iras  a  Hamilton. 
I  see  by  the  copy  which  Allan  Ramaaj  paUiahcd,  that 
the  wofda  wtre  ivfitten  for  an  <ild  airwhieh  hare  the 
name  of  a  mxag,  longfl^ce  lotft,  oalled  **  Halloween.**  It 
it  in  this  way  that  we  are  madfe  aoqiiUsted*Vith  the 
names  of  many  of  oar  ancient  lyrics. 


•  1 

I 


•f 


AS  SYLVIA  IN  A  FOREST  LAY. 

t:  .  •  .         * 

As  Sylvls  in  a*  foKst  ky. 

To  yent  henvoe  alone ; 
Her  swain  Syhbadcr  OMie  that  way. 

And  heard  her  dying  moan : 
Ah !  is  my  iere,  she  said,  to  yon 

So  worthless  and  so  vain  ? 
Why  is  year  wonted  fondness  now 
•  Conyerted  to  disdain  ? 

Yon  yoir^  the  light  shimld  darkness  tnm^ 

Ere  yoa*d  ftirget  your  love; 
In  shades  now  may  creation  moom. 

Since  yon  nnftithfnl  prove. 
W«i  it  fhr  this  I  credit  gave 

To  ev'ry  eatii  yon  swore  ? 
fiot  ah !  k  seems  they  most 

Who  itoost  ODT'chsrais  adore. 
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plain  your  drift  was  all 

The  prafliee  «f  mankuid : 
Alas !  I  see  it,  but  too  late, 

1(7  loFe  had  made  me  UiiiA* 
For  joa>  delighted  I  ooold.  die : 

Bat  oh !  with  grief  I'm  fillU 
To  think  that  credulous^  oooetant,  I 

Should  by  yonnelf  be  kill'd. 

This  saidr— all  breathless,  sick,  and  pale. 

Her  head  upon  her  hand. 
She  found  her  vital  spirits  &il. 

And  senses  aft  a  stand. 
Sylvander  then  began  to  melt: 

But  ere  the  woid  was  given. 
The  heavy  hand  of  death  she  M|^ 

And  si^'d  her  soul  to 
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These  verses  are  by  David  Mallfti  and  ase  popS^f^j 
from  Ramsay's  colleetion.    Th^  have  new  been  veij^ 
popular,  though  Oswald  assisted  them  with  his  mufoc :, 
indeed  the  peasantry,  to  wbose  fimdneas  lor  song  we  o^l 
many  of  our  most  admired  compositions,  would  hesitate 
to  share  their  sympathy  with  Sylvia  and  Sylvandeir-  ■ 
Something  of  the  author  of  WilUam  and  Margaret  m^ 
be  observed  in  the  second  verM;   bnt  no  other  part 
equals  the  delicacy  and  pathos  of  that  popular  com- 
position.    Allan  Ramsay  printed  them  to  the  tune  of 
Pinky  House,  or  Bothes'a  T<ament, 
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WERE  NA  MY  HEART  LIOHT  I  WAD  DIB. 

Thae  was  anoe  a  May^  and  she  lo'ed  nae  men^ 
She  biggit  her  Ixnmfe  bowef  down  in  yon  glen ; 
Bat  now  she  cries  dool  and  weel-a-day^ 
Come  down  the  green  gate^  and  come  liere  away. 

When  bonnie  yonng  Johnie  came  over  the  sea^ 
He  vow'd  he  saw  naething  sae  lorely  as  me ; 
He  gae  me  gowd  rings,  and  mony  hraw  things — 
And  were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad  die. 

His  wee  wilfti'  tittie  Ae  loved  na  me ; 

I  was  taller,  and  twice  as  bonnie  as  she ; 

She  raised  sic  a  pother  'tween  him  and  his  mother. 

That  were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad  die. 

The  fay  it  wvs  set  for  the  bridid  to  be. 

The  vrWt  lodk  a  dwam  and  lay  down  to  die ; 

She  main'd  and  she  graiii'd,  wi'  fense  dolour  and  pain, 

TfR  be  Tow'd  that  he  never  would  see  me  again. 

Wb  Mndred  soogfat  ane  of  a  higher  degree-— 
Sdd,  Wad  he  wed  ane  that  was  landless,  Hke  me? 
Mhat  I  was  bonnie,  I  was  nae  wortb  Johnie-^ 
And  wet^  iia  tty  lieart  li^t  I  wad  die. 


Tliey  said  I  bad  neitber  a  cow  nor  calf, 
Nsr  dribbles  o'  drink  coming  throo^  d 
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Nor  pickles  o'  meal  ruiming  fne  the  mil! 
And  ware  im  my  heart  light  I  wad  die. 


My  lover  he  net  Hie  ttnoe  <m  the  le&^ 
Hk  tittle  wm  wi'  lum,  and  hame  ran  she ; 
Hkinitlier  cane  out  wi'  a  shriek  and  a  shottt-^ 
And  w«ve'iui  my  heart  li^t  I  wad  die. 

His  bonnet  stood  then  fu*  fidr  on  hia  bnyw-— 
His  auld  ane  look'd  better  than  mony  ane's  new ; 
Bat  now  he  lets 't  wear  ony  way  it  will  hing. 
And  casts  himself  dowie  upon  the  com  bing. 

And  now  he  gaes  dannering  about  the  dykes^ 
And  a'  he  dow  do  is  to  hound  tlie  ^tykes; 
The  live-lang  night  he  ne'er  steeka  hia  ee<-^ 
And  were  na  my  heart,  light  I  wad.dia- 

O  were  we  young.now  aa  wefloee  kae  been,'' 
We  should  hae  been  gallopjag  down,  oa  yon  gvito. 
And  linking  it  o'er  the  lily^^white  laai  '    >. 
And  were  na  my  heart  l^g^  I  wad:iiie«     >  »    i 

To  Lady  Grisaeil  Baillie,  ilanghtef  of  the  Earl  of 
Mardunont^  we  owe  this  {N^ukraong;;  btit  I  have  never 
heard  firom  what  impulse^  whether-  of  truth  or '^pecu- 
lation^ we  obtained  it.  It  is  very  eriginid,  vkrv  cha- 
racteristic, and  very  ufiequal.  I  imagine  fhe  titlb^ls  old; 
but  I  har^  never  seen  aiiy  verses  wiiich  ise^efr  to  cor- 
resptmd  with  the  sentittetil.    It  was  printed  iii  ^AlLin 
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Raaaafn  oollfctioiij  toA  horn  tbe  jdfloe  which  it  ob- 
tained^ I  amdude  tliat  Allan  wvib  more-tltttt  half  aAi 
'vaneed  with  his  work  before  he  reoeiyed  it.  There  is  a 
curioaa  mixtiue  of  naivete  imd  aimiilicstjv  of  anuntnd^ 
of  icmark  and  lively  paintio^  fron  b^pvuHng  to  end  k£ 
the  aong.  Public  atl;entioi&  has  lately  been  caikd  to-thfe 
condoct  of  this  admirable  lady  by  the  pubUoalM/of  h^ 
ftmily  history-«he  shines  as  a  wife  and  a  daughter, 
IS  wellasapmftsoni  *     ^ 


.....1       !» 


MYRA. 


f 


#» 


O  thou,  whose  tender  serious  eyes 
Expressive  speak  the  mind  I  love; 

The  gentle  asnn  of  tiie  skies^ 
The  pensive  shadows  of  the  grove : 

O,  mix  thfli^  bounteous  beams  widi  mine. 


.b. 


And  let  ns  intemhange  our  hearts; 
Let  all  their  S!wsetness  <m  me  shine,  '^ 

Pour'd  thsough  my  soul  be  all  thrir  darts f  ^  ^' 

,  Ah !  'tis  toQ  much,  I  oamot  bear  ^ 

^Atfnoeso^sofik,  sokeenai&y;  ^  ^''• 

In  ptgtibeUf,  my  hyvdy  fiiir, 
Q  tum  thflse.  Idllii^  eyes  away ! 
,,  ^^]2l;,yhat  avails  it  to  oonoeal 

, .  Que  (ibanfi,  where  nouf^t  but  chflfns  I  soe ! 
,    ;T)^r,  lustre  then  again  reveal> 
And  let  me,  Myra,  die  of  thee. 


1''. 
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Thomson,  with  a  prndeoce  which  lew  of  the  cfaiUieii 
of  the  Muse  regard,  wae  erer  looldiigfQrRraxd  to  aome 
anxmj  moment  when  Fortnne  wouU  eqnal  Us  merit 
by  her  bounty.  In  his  sosgs  he  protects  himself  from 
the  immtediate  coDseqoenoes  of  ungnarded  expressioiis, 
by  camphtiwing  of  h^  injostiee:-— 


'Tis  mine,  aks !  to  mourn  my  wretched  i«te» 
I  love  a  maid  who  all  my  bosom  channs. 

Yet  lose  my  days  without  this  lovely  mate. 
Inhuman  Fortune  keeps  her  from  mine  aims. 

His  love  was  of  a  gentle  and  considerate  kind.  He 
never  was  so  much  enraptured  as  to  forget  he  was  poor. 
Myra's  beauty  excelled  her  good  name. 


NOW  PHCEBUS  ADVANCES  ON  HIGH. 

Now  Phoebus  advances  <m  high, 

Nae  footsteps  of  winter  are  seen. 
The  birds  carol  sweet  in  the  sky. 

And  lambkins  dance  reels  on  the  green. 
Through  plantings,  and  bomies  sae  dear. 

We  wander  for  pleasure  and  health. 
Where  buddings  and  blossoms  appear. 

With  prospects  of  joy  and  of  wealth. 
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Oomir  the  gaj  aooneft  aiU  anmnd, 

UmI  4fe»  «iid  tbit  pranise  t^  be ; 
Yet  im  diem  «"  nietkiag  ii  ^Mind 

Sm  perfioct,  Slim»  as  thee. 
Ilif  een  Ai  eleer  fbnntaiiu  excels 

Tliy  locks  they  witamk  the  grere; 
When  Mphyrs  thvs  pleasiiigly  swell, 

nk  nave  anlDeB  e  esptive  to  hnre. 

The  roses  and  lilies  oomlnix'dy 

And  flowers  of  maist  delicate  hue. 
By  thy  cheek  and  dear  breasts  are  oatshin'd. 

Their  tiaotores  are  naething  sae  true. 
What  can  we  compare  with  thy  VQice, 

And  what  with  thy  humoor  sae  sweet  ? 
Nae  music  can  bless  with  sic  joys ; 

Sure  angels  are  just  sae  complete. 

.  Fair  blossom  of  ilka  delight. 

Whose  beauties  ten  thousand  outshine  : 

Thy  sweet  shall  be  lastii^  and  bright, 

, :  Beifg.sii^'d  yntk  sae  many  divine. 

Ye  powers,  who  have  given  sic  charms 
To  Elixa,  your  imi^  below, 

O  save  her  firae  all  human  harms ! 
And  make  her  hours  happily  flow. 

Ramsay  wrote  this  song  to  the  old  air  of  "  Sae  merry 
ss  we  twa  hae  been }"  and  if  we  may  believe  in  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  chorus,  elsewhere  printed  in  this  work. 
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thflVB  08&  be  no  doubt  tiuit  kc  depBrtod  Tcrjrftr  fimn  tlio 
pecoliar  chancter  of  tiie  andent  song.  Allan  wasa  BMA 

of  such  a  joyona  temperament,  that  be  aometxmeaaairjosr 
where  otheiB  might  see  aornnr;  and  he  oerteinlj  stiaied 
▼ery  moderately  in  that  hnmoor  for  we^faig  which  haa 
abed  so  mudh  water  through  our  modem  oompoaitioiia. 
To  those  who  can  feel  a  sad  as  well  as  a  pleasant  spizit 
in  this  air,  the  two  songs  may  be  aoeeptaUeb  Ramaay'a 
will  teach  ns  to  enjoy  what  the  diher  wffl  teadk  na  to 
despise. 


O'ER  THE  MUIR  TO  MAGGY. 

And  111  o'er  the  muir  to  Maggy, 

Her  wit  and  sweetness  call  me ; 
Then  to  my  &ir  I'll  show  my  mind. 

Whatever  may  beM  me : 
If  abe  love  mirth,  I'll  learn  to  sing ; 

Or  likes  the  Nine  to  follow, 
111  lay  my  lugs  in  Pindus  spring, 

And  invocate  Apollo. 


If  she  admire  a  martial  mind, 
111  sheath  my  limbs  in  armour ; 

If  to  the  softer  dance  indin'd. 
With  gayest  airs  I'll  charm  her  : 


t,      JBw4t]^«m,vm^en  work  i«j|]^  ^a^  ^ 
J     lilies  wi^ii^opcn^qpo^^ 

My  bonny  Maggy's  love  can  turn 

Me  to  wliat  shape  she  pleases. 
If  inherl^east  that  flame  shall  boniy 

Which  in  mj^osonrbleeaes. 

Tliis  is  a  pleasing  eflfnsion  of  Allan  Bamsay's  Muse, 
and  has  been  composed  in  one  of  her  happiest  moods. 
The  nnwe^ed  affecfSbn  dP  the  lovisrls  free  from  whining 
sentiment  and  qiiQin|k^.o$^ceit.  '  Much  older  T^jraes  than 
tiiese  were  onpe  popular^  and  bore  the  same  name ;  but 
they  were  l^_delicate  than  witty,  and  have  been 
deservedly  forgotten.  Ramsay's  song  is  a  ^  favourite — 
few  ladies  heait;  .Cpuld  withstand  a  lover  of  such  gifts 
and  endowments— ;-wbo  gratified  their  pride  by  his  per- 
sonal  homage,  and  their,  vanity  by  romantic  promises 
whidi  could  not  well  be  fulfilled. 
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ON  MRS.  A.  H.  AT  A  GONCBAT. 


where  my  dear  HamillasmileBy 

Hamilla!  heavenly  charmer ; 
See  how  with  aU  thdr  arts  and  wilea 

The  Loves  and  Graces  arm  her. 
A  blush  dwells  glowing  on  her  cheeks. 

Fair  seats  of  yoathfbl  pleasures; 
There  love  in  smiling  language  speaks. 

There  spreads  his  rosy  treasures. 

O  fSurest  maid,  I  own  thy  pow^r, 

I  gase,  I  sigh,  and  languish. 
Yet  ever,  ever  will  adore. 

And  tritmiph  in  my  anguish. 
But  ease,  O  charmer,  ease  my  care. 

And  let  my  torments  move  thee  t 
As  thou  art  fiurest  of  the  £dr. 

So  I  the  dearest  love  thee. 

This  is  the  second  song  which  Crawford  wrote  for 
Ramsay's  collection :  the  heroine  was-  a  Miss  Ann  Ha- 
milton. It  is  directed  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of ''  The 
bonniest  lass  in  a'  the  warld,"  the  name  of  an  ancient 
song  as  well  as  an  old  air:  and  as  Ramsay  and  his 
"  ingenious  young  gentlemen"  have  been  repeatedly  ac- 
cused of  casting  away  fine  antique  lyrics  to  make  room 
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for  tbeir  own  eSwimui,  I  aib  compelled  to  quote  at  much 
of  the  old  as  may  TUtdiorte  the  propinetjr  of  the  new:— 

The  bonmeat  laas  ina'  the  warld. 

Came  ta  ste  nnaent  for. 
She  brake  he^  ahina  on  my  bed-stock. 

But  she  gat  the  thing  she  cam'  for. 

The  aoBg  proceeds  to  describe  the  charms  and  allure- 
aaents  of  this  oeddescending  beauty ;  but  the  rustic  bard 
bad  not  the  spdl  of  delicacy  upon  him,  nor  the  foar  of 
■n  befon  him,  when  he  wrote  it,  so  I  can  quote  no 


AT  SETTING  DAY. 

At  setting  day  and  rising  mom. 

With  soul  that  still  shall  love  thee, 
111  ask  of  heaven  thy  safe  return. 

With  all  that  can  improve  thee. 
rU  visit  oft  the  birken  bush. 

Where  first  thou  kindly  told  me 
Sweet  tales  of  love,  and  hid  my  blush. 

Whilst  round  thou  didst  infold  me. 

To  all  our  haunts  I  will  repair. 
By  gre^wood  shaw  or  fountain ; 

h2 
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Or  where  the  smnmer-day  I'd  flhare 

With  thee  upon  yon  mountuiL 
There  will  I  tell  the  trees  and  flowers^ 

From  thooghts  nnfeign'd  and  tender. 
By  YOWB  yoa're  mine,  by  lofe  ia  yoiim 

A  heart  which  cannot  wander. 

This  very  sweet  song  is  song  by  Peggy,  in  the '^  Gen- 
tle Shepherd;"  and  the  natural  thoughts  and  graceful 
expression  oorrespond  well  with  the  lore  of ''Maister 
Patrick."  It  is  in  the  songs  which  oome  from  Peggy's 
lips  that  Ramsay  approaches  nearest  his  otfast  lyrics. 
There  is  a  similar  feeling  in  the  following  lines  firom 
the  same  pen: — 

Ye  meadows  where  we  often  strayed. 

Ye  banks  where  we  were  wont  to  wander. 
Sweet  scented  rieks  round  which  we  played. 

You'll  lose  your  sweets  when  we're  asunder. 
Again — Oh !  shall  I  never  creep 

Around  the  knowe  with  silent  duty. 
Kindly  to  watch  thee  while  asleep. 

And  wonder  at  thy  manly  beauty. 

I  like  the  delicacy  and  true  love  of  these  lines — and  true 
love  is  not  very  plentiful  in  song.  In  the  same  na- 
tural spirit  the  maiden  reminds  her  heart  of  its  earlier 
feelings: — 

Nae  mair  alake,  we'll  on  the  meadow  play ; 
And  rin  half  breathless  round  the  ricks  of  hay. 
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STREPHOITS  PICTURE. 

Ye  gods!  was  Qtrephaa's  pictiire  blett 
With  the  fair  heaven  of  Chloe'a  breast  ? 
More  8of^^  thou  fond  flutt'ring  heart. 
Oh,  gently  throb^too  fierce  thoa  art. 
Tdl  me,  thoa  brightest  of  thy  kind. 
For  Strephon  was  the  Miss  designed  ? 
For  Strephon's  sake,  dear  charming  maid. 
Didst  thoa  prefer  his  wand'ring  shade  ? 

And  thon,  blesiTd  shade,  that  sweetly  art 
Lodged  so  near  my  Chloe's  heart. 
For  me  the  tender  hour  improve. 
And  softly  tell  how  dear  I  love. 
Ungrateful  thing !  it  scorns  to  hear 
Its  wretched  master's  ardent  pray'r, 
Ingroesing  all  that  beauteous  heav'n. 
That  Chloe,  lavish  maid,  has  given. 

I  cannot  blame  thee :  were  I  lord 
Of  all  the  wealth  those  breasts  afford, 
I'd  be  a  miser  too,  nor  give 
An  alms  to  keep  a  god  alive. 
Oh  smile  not  thus,  my  lovely  &ir. 
On  these  cold  looks,  that  lifeless  are ; 
FHae  him  whose  bosom  glows  with  fire. 
With  esger  love  and  soft  desire. 
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'Tis  true  thy  charms^  Q  powerful  maid ! 
To  liie  can  bring  the  silent  shade : 
Thon  canst  surpass  the  painter's  art, 
And  real  warmth  and  flames  impart. 
But  ah !  it.  ne'er  ts^  love  like  me^ 
I 'to  ever  lored^  and  loved  but  thee : 
Then,  Ghaxmer>  grant  my  fond  request. 
Say  thou  canst  love,  and  make  me  blest. 

This  is  another  of  the  happy  complimentary  lyrics  of 
Hamilton  of  Bangour :  it  contains  a  passionate  burst  of 
fimcy  such  as  he  has  seldom  equalled,  for  he  is  in  general 
neat,  and  el^^ant,  and  tender,  rather  than  impassioned : 

I  cannot  blame  thee :  were  I  lord 
Of  all  the  wealth  those  breasts  afford, 
I*d  be  a  miser  too,  nor  give 
An  alms  to  keep  a  god  alive* 

It  was  the  pastoral  affectation  of  the  times  to  indulge 
in  such  names  as  Chloe  and  Strephon— -namea  which 
hurt  the  charm  of  the  finest  lyric  composition;  for  we 
cannot  well  persuade  ourselves  that  such  petsonages 
were  ever  endowed  with  flesh  and  blood.  The  song  was 
written  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Fourteenth  of  October,'* 
the  day  of  St.  Crispin,  in  whose  honour,  or  derision,  a 
lyric  bearing  that  name  anciently  existed.  Chloe  was 
probably  Jeanie  Stewart,  of  whose  rigour  he  complains 
to  Mr.  Home,  and  complains  unjustly,  since  the  lady 
was  willing  and  ready  to  reward  him. 
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WHEN  SUMMER  COMES. 

When  BOinnier  cotaeA,  the  swaiiiB  on  Tweed 

Sing  their  snooeasfol  loves ; 
Around  the  ewes  and  lambkins  feed. 

And  music  fills  the  groves. 

But  my  loved  song  is  then  the  broom 

80  £BLir  on  Cowden*]uiowes ; 
For  snre,  so  sweet,  so  soft  a  bloom' 

Elsewhere  there  never  grows. 

There  Ckdin  tnned  his  oaten  reed. 

And  won  my  yielding  heart; 
No  shepherd  e'er  that  dwek  on  Tweed 

Could  play  with  half  such  art. 

He  sung  of  Tay,  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 

The  hDls  and  dales  all  roond. 
Of  Leader  haughs,  and  Leader  side— 
Oh !  how  I  Uess'd  the  sound. 

Yet  mote  detij^tfiil  is  the  farocsn 

Se  fair  on  Cowden-knowes; 
For  sore,  so  fresh,  so  fari^  a  bloom 

ISsewhere  there  never  grows. 


l04  soofimsH  fiovQs; 

Not  Tirioit  bcMSi  flQ  0:««a  and  gayj 
May  with  thialmNiii  ptrnpane ; 

Not  Yamnr  jbaakft  in  toVry  M a7>  i  ^ 

Nqt  ibe  Im^^aboon  TiaquaiK-' r 

More  jdeasing  far  are  Cowden-knowes* 

My  peaoefol  ha^^y  home^ 
Where  I  was  wont  to  milk,  my  ewes. 

At  e*enjamangthebjpo9u  .     . 

Ye  ponri^  that  hanntthe  woods  tnd  pbi^s 
Where  Tweed  or  Tiviot  flows^ .  i 

Convey  me  .to  the  best  of  .swaixv. 
And  my  h)ved  Cowden-knowes. 

William  CrawfioiFd  wrote  this  song  to  the  fiiy^oiite  air 
of  Cowden-knowes,  and  though  not  one  of  hia  sweetest 
productions^  he  has  graced  his  verse  by  introducing,  in  a 
very  natural  and  pleasing  way^  the  names  of  varioiis 
places  famous  in  story  and  song*  The  £Eu*-&med  CWden- 
knowes  (if  I  may  seek  an  earthly  habitation  fqt  a  place 
which  seems  to  have  an  aerial  locality,  and  ta  xaoye  at  the 
will  of  the  poet  like  the  idandof  Zjaputi^)  are  said  to  be 
near  Melrose^  on  the  river  Leader.  The  old  aoog>  which 
celebrates  Leader  haugbs  and  Yarrow  as  the  residence  of 
the  Homes  and  Scotts^  dwells  on  the  loveliness  of  the 
place.  I  can  prophesy  that,  for  many  a  century,  pil- 
grimages will  be  made  to  that  neighbourhood ;  and  that 
all  the  celebrity  which  ancient  song  has  conferred  will 
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&de  away  before  tiie  f^endour  wkidi  tniglitier  works 
shed  annmd  the  plaee.  Onr  deaoendimta  will  make  relics 
of  the  woods  oi  Abbotsfiird;  and  opuleiit  antiquaries 
will  carry  away  the  mansion^  roof,  and  rafter^  like  the 
church  of  Loretto. 


THE  BIRKS  OP  INVERMAY. 

The  sttxiing  matm,  the  fareathing  spring, 

InTite  the  tonefnl  birds  to  sing. 

And  while  they  warble  from  each  sjnray. 

Love  melts  the  nnlrersal  lay. 

Let  UB,  Amanda,  timely  wise. 

Lake  them  improve  the  hour  that  flies. 

And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day 

Amang  the  birks  of  Livermay. 

For  soon  the  winter  of  the  year. 
And  age,  life's  winter,  will  appear ; 
At  this,  thy  living  bloom  will  fade. 
As  that  will  nip  the  vernal  shade. 
Omr  taste  of  pleasure  then  is  o'er. 
The  feather'd  songsters  are  no  more ; 
And  when  they  droop,  and  we  decay^ 
Adieu  the  birks  of  Invermay. 

The  laverock  now  and  lintwhite  sing, 
The  rocks  around  with  echoes  ring ; 
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The  mavis  and  the  bkdcbird  gay 
In  tonefiil atrains  now  gladtke  dajr ; 
The  tinoods  now  wear  their  anmmer-siiits; 
To  mirth  all  nature  now  inritee: 
Let  us  be  blythsome  then  and  gay 
Among  the  birks  of  Invermay.' 

Bdiold,  the  hills  and  vales  around 
With  lowing  herds  and  flocks  abound; 
The  wanton  kids  and  frisking  lambs 
Gambol  and  dance  about  their  dams ; 
The  busy  bees  with  humming  noise. 
And  all  the  leptSe  kind  rejoice: 
Let  us,  like  them,  then  sing  and  play 
About  the  birks  of  Invermay. 

Hark,  how  the  waters  as  they  fiill 
Loudly  my  love  to  gladness  call ; 
The  wanton  waves  sport  in  the  beams. 
And  fishes  pby  througjhont  the  streams; 
The  circling  sun  does  now  advftnce. 
And  all  the  planets  round  him  dance : 
Let  us  as  jovial  be  as  they 
Among  the  birks  of  Invennay. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  about  the  locality  of  this 
song,  but  no  doubt  has  ever  been  expressed  r^arding  its 
beauty.  Mallet,  who  wrote  the  two  first  verses,  laid  the 
scene  in  Endermay,  and  surely  the  poet  knew  his  own 
meaning  as  well  as  his  commentators.    Allan  Ramsay, 
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however,  chaoged  it  to  Inymaaj,  and  the  mrld  has 
ibOowed  the  altenitiQii.  Dr.  BKyse  ef  Kurhnewton  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  shsrtness  of  Mallet's  song,  and 
sdded  thr^e  Tenes  more :  it  must  be  confessed.they  are 
mnch  in  the  spirit  of  the  original.  This  innovation  too 
has  been  approved,  and  Mallet  goes  with  the  doable  bur- 
then to  posterity,  of  Bams^'s  amendment  and  Bryce's 
addition.  The  river  May  falls  into  the  Enie  near  Duplin 
Castle,  and  on  its  banksy  amid  natural  woods,  stands 
the  house  of  Invermay. 


THE  LASS  OF  LIVINGSTON. 

Psin'd  with  her  slighting  Jamie's  love. 

Bell  dropt  a  tear — Bell  dropt  a  tear; 

The  gods  descended  from  above. 

Well  pleas'd  to  hear — ^well  pleas'd  to  hear. 

They  heard  the  praises  of  the  youth 

From  her  own  tongue — fe>m  her  own  tongue. 

Who  now  converted  was  to  truth. 

And  thus  she  sung-* and  thus  she  sung. 

Bless'd  days  when  our  ingenuous  sex. 
More  fnmk  and  kind— more  frank  and  kind. 
Did  not  their  lov'd  adorers  vex ; 
But  spoke  their  mind— -but  spoke  their  mind. 
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Repenting  now>  I  piomiBe  tsdr, 

Wou'd  he  return — ^woa*d  He  retnnij 

I  ne'er  again  wou'd  give  him  care« 

Or  cause  him  moum^Hnr  cause  him  moonif 

Why  lov'd  I  thee,  deserving  swain^ 
Yet  still  thought  shame«-yet  still  thought  darner 
When  thou  my  yielding  heart  didst  gain^ 
.    To  own  my  flame— to  own  my  flame  ? 
Why  took  I  pleasure  to  torment^ 
And  seem  too  coy — and  seem  too  coy  ? 
Which  makes  me  now^  alas !  lament 
My  slighted  joy — my  slighted  joy. 

Ye  fair,  while  beauty's  in  its  spring. 
Own  your  desire— own  your  desire : 
While  love's  young  power  with  his  soft  wing 
Fans  up  the  fire — fiEms  up  the  fire> 

0  do  not  with  a  silly  pride. 
Or  low  design-^^-or  low  design. 
Refuse  to  be  a  happy  bride ; 

But  answer  plain — but  answer  plain* 

Thus  the  fiedr  mourner  wail'd  her  crime. 
With  flowing  eyes — ^with  flowing  eyes. 
Glad  Jamie  heard  her  all  the  time. 
With  sweet  surprise — with  sweet  surprise- 
Some  god  had  led  him  to  the  grove ; 
His  mind  unchanged — ^his  mind  unchang'd^- 
Flew  to  her  arms,  and  cry'd.  My  love, 

1  am  reveng'd— I  am  reveng'd ! 
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The  name  of  thia  song  is  aD  that  is  old — ^neither 
Ramsay,  who  wrote  it^  nor  perhaps  any  other  poet^  could 
socceed  in  recLuming  the  ancient  words  from  their  witty 
inddicaey.  He  wisely  preferred  wilting  something  new, 
to  the  tliankless  and  laborious  office  of  chastening  down 
the  old  heathen,  and  rendering  it*  fit  for  modest  so- 
ciety. But  I  am  sony  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
call  down  the  gods,  since  a  woman  could  have  wept  very 
aads&ctorily  without  them ;  and  the  confession  of  her 
love  18  very  natural  and  pleasing.  A  tasting,  however, 
of  the  old  lyrical  morsel  of  our  ancestors  may  not  be 
uoaooeptable. 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Livingstone, 
Ye  ken  her  name— ye  ken  lier  name. 

And  she  has  written  in  her  contract 
To  lie  her  lane— to  lie  her  lane ; 

And  I  have  vowed  while  vowing's  wortlh— • 

I 

Ye  very  grave  and  reverend  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent people  of  Scotland — ^it  was  well  that  Wedder- 
bom  abated  yottr  inddidftte  songs  into  "Ghide  and 
Godly  Ballads;"  for  the  fragments  of  many  of  your 
fiivonrite  lyrics,  like  th^  love  letters  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  can  neither  be  sung  nor  quoted. 
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UNGRATEFUL  NANNY. 

Sid  tvfT  swoin  a  nymph  odorey 
Aa  I  nngratefdl  Nanny  do  ?    . 

Was  ever  diepherd's  heart  bo  sore^ 
Or  ever  brdien  heart  ao  tme  ? 

My  dieeka  are  swell'd  with  tears^  but  she 

Has  never  wet  a  cheek  for  me. 

■ 

If  Nanny  call'd^  did  e'er  I  stay^ 
Or  linger  when  she  bid  me  run  ? 

She  o^y  had  the  word  to  8ay> 
And  all  she  wiah'd  was  qniddy  done» 

I  always  thiak  of  herj  but  she 

Dees  ne'er  bestow  a  thought  on  me. 

To  let  her  eows  my  dover  taste^ 
Have  I  not  rose^by  break  of  day  ^ 

Did  ever  Nanny^s  heifers  fest^ 
If  Robin  in  his  bam  had  hay  ? 

The'  to  my  fields  they  welcome  were, 

I  ne'er  was  welcome  yet  to  her. 

If  ever  Nanny  lost  a  sheep^ 
I  cheerfolly  did  give  her  two; 

And  I  her  lambs  did  safely  keep 
Within  my  folds  in  frost  and  snow : 
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Have  they  natlihflre  £nooi. cold  been  £ree? 
But  Nanny  still  is  oold  to  me. 


WhfOk  Nnny  tD  the  well  did  come, 

TwM  I  that  did  her  pitchen  fiU ; 
Fun  aft  they  wevey  I  broni^t  them  home:     - 

Her  cam  I  carried  to  the  mill ; 
My  faack  did  bear  the  sackj  bat  she 
Will  never  bear  a  sight  of  me. 

To  Nanny's  poultry  oats  I  gave^ 
I'm  sure  they  always  had  the  best ; 

Within  this  week  her  pigeons  have 
Eat  np  apeck  of  peas  at  least. 

Hes^ittle  pigeons  kiss«  but  she 

Will  never  take  a  kiss  from  me. 

Most  Robin  always  Nanny  woo^ 

And  Nanny  still  on  Robin  frown? 
Alas !  poor  wretch  I  what  shall  I  do, 

If  Nanny  .does  not  love  me  soon  I 
If  no  relief  to  me  she'll  brixig» 
111  hang  me  in  her  apron  string. 

Joseph  Ritson  mistook  this  song  for  one  of  lender 
snd  pastoral  import.  It  is  a  dfty  pastoral}  and  aboundB 
in  the  conceits  common  to  the  witty  youth  of  a  po- 
pohms. place.  Snch  songs  the  heart  of  Scotland  never 
breathed. 
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Here  one  poor  wora  An  liuudfBd 
And  ductile  duhuM  new  memdas 


Yet  affected  as  it  k,  and  dioiif^  d»  nufim:fapiiatiaa 
of  Scotland  are  secnre  from  feeling  its  infiuenoey  it  is 
still  a  curious  song,  and  may  be  pwacrncd  as.lite  fiulnie 
of  an  experiment  to  inlict  eomniitioBBl.iirit  :and  the 
smartness  and  ^oneeit  of  a  town  lifc  on  oankry;par8nits 
and  ninl  manners. 


NANNY-O. 

While  some  for  pleasure  pawn  their  health, 
'Twist  Lais  and  the  Bagnio, 
I'll  save  myself,  and  withoat  stealth 
Kiss  and  caress  my  Nanny-a 
She  bids  more  fair  t'engage  a  Jove 
Than  Leda  did  or  Danae-o* 
Were  I  to  paint  the  queen  of  love. 
None  else  should  sit  but  Nannr-^ib 


I 


How  jojfolly  my  qnrits  rise. 

When  daneing  she  moves  finety-o ;  '  'J 

I  guess  what  heaven  is  by  her  eyes. 

Which  sparkle  so  divinely-o. 


1    i 
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Bkortihft  ia  the  hkMrd  Bntarab, 
li«Be*s  kippiiieBS  I  ahali  envy 
ils  hng^  ye  gnmit  me  Niiuiy-^ 

Jly  iMMuy^  bonny  Iiamy*o ! 
My  loraly,  dmniuig  Naony-o ! 
I  OM  Ml  tkM^  the  world  Imoir 
Hour  dearly  I  lore  Nenny-o. 

Few  of  lUaiiaay^s  songd  present  such  an  union  of 
■atmal  beaoty  and  utter  tagteleaanees  as  this.  To  find 
Laisy  and  Leda,  and  Jove^  and  Danae  in  the  neighbour* 
heod  of  fiNur  such  exquisite  lin^es  as  the  second  verse 
eBmmencea  with  is  rery  surprising.  I  wish  he  had 
oftencr  remembered  the  salutary  promise  of  the  dd 


111  bring  aae  SBnile  frae  Jove 
My  height  ofesctacy  to  prove; 
And  sigfaiig  thus    present  ny  love 
With  roses  eke  and  lHie» 

* 

Some  dd  versM  bsaring  the  name  of  Mm  song  have 
been  communicated  by  John  Mayne^  Esq.  author  of 
''Li^gan  braes/'  to  the  gentlemen  who  eofiqiiled  the 
Lives  of  EminentScotsmen*  They  are  very  eoriotts  and 
very  inrq^nlar;  but  if  th^  are  '' very  simpk,"  tiiSy  aro 
not "  very  touching  ;'*  nor  do  they  equal '' My  Nannie-o" 
of  Bomsy  nor  approach  near  the  four  fine  lines  I  have 

VOL.  II  r.  I 
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mentioned  in  Raau^,  which  hang  amid  their  meaner 
companions 

Like  pearls  npon  an  Ethlkip's  arm. 

It  is  but  &3T,  however^  to  make  the  old  words  as  public 
as  possible^  and  the  more  so,  since  opinions  haTe  been 
expressed  and  comparisons  made. 

As  I  came  in  by  Embro'  town 

By  the  bade  o'  the  bonny  dty-o^ 
I  heard  a  young  man  make  his  moan— 

And  O  it  was  a  pity-o. 

For  aye  &e  cried  his  Nanny-o^ 

His  handsome  charming  Nanny-o ; 

* 

Nor  friend^  nor  foe  can  tell^  O  ho. 
How  dearly  I  love  Nanny-o. 

Father,  your  counsel  I  wad  tak ; 

But  ye  maun  not  be  angry-o : 
I'd  rather  hae  Nanny  but  a  plack, 

Than  the  laird's  daughter  an'  her  hundred  merk. 
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DUMBARTON^  UIUM6. 

Dumbarton's  dmins'beat  bomiie-o^ 
For  they  mind  me  of  my  dear  Johnie«o. 

How  happy  am  I, 

When  my  soldier  isby^ 
Whik  he  kisses  and  Uesses  his  Annie-o ! 

Tis  a  aoUBer  i^one  can  delight  me»o^   ' 
For  his  graoefdl  lo^  do  invite  me-o : 

While  guarded*  in  his  arms^ 

I^  fear  no  war^s  alarms^ 
NeiAer  danger  nor  death  shall  e'er  fright  me-o. 

My  ]o?e  is  a  handsome  laddie-o> 
Oettteel,  but  ne'er  fbppish  nor  ga^die-o : 
Thoai^  commissions  are  dear. 
Yet  I'll  bay  him  one  this  year; 
tW  he  shall  sezre  no  longer  a  cadie-o. 

A  soldier  has  honour  and  braTery-o, 
Unacquainted  with  rogues  and  their  knavery-o ; 

He  minds  no  other  thing 

But  the  ladies  or  hia  king ; 
For  every  other  care  is  but  slavery-o. 

Then  I'll  be  the  captain's  lady-o ; 
Farewell  all  my  friends  and  my  daddy-o ; 

i2 
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*      111  wait  no  more  at  Hoine^ 
But  111  follow  with  the  dnim^ 
And  whene'er  that  beats^  I'll  be  ready-o. 

Dumbarton's  drums  sound  bonnle-o^ 
They  are  sprightly  like  my  dear  Jobme^: 

How  happy  shall  I  be 

When  on  my  soldier's  knee. 
And  he  kisses  and  blesses  his  Annie-ol 

In  Ramsay's  collection  of  17S4  this  «ong  appears ; 
the  name  of  the  author  is  not  known.  There  is  an 
air  of  martial  delight  about  it  which  has*niade  it  retain 
a  place  in  popular  fiyour.  Bums  remarks  that  **  Dum- 
barton Drums  is  the  last  of  the  West  Highland  aira ;  and 
from  Dumbarton  over  the  whole  tract  of  country  to  the 
confines  of  Tweedaide,  there  is  hardly  a  tone  or  soiig  tluit 
one  can  say  has  taken  its  origin  from  any  place  or  transsifr- 
tion  in  that  part  of  Scotland.  The  oldest  Ayxafaire  reel 
is  Stewarton  Lasses,  which  was  made  by  the  fether  of 
the  present  Sir  Walter  Montgomery  Cunningham : 
since  which  period  there  has  indeed  been  local  music  in 
that  country  in  great  plenty.  Johnie  Faa  is  the  coly 
old  song  which  I  could  ever  trace  as  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Ayr."  There  ia  ad  old  lyric  of  some  merit 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Peggie/'  which  claims  localisa- 
tion in  that  wide  district;  and  several  others  mi^t  be 
mentioned. 
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PATIE  AND  PEGGY. 

By  the  delidoDs  warmness  of  thy  moatb. 
And  rowisg  een,  wtdek  smiling  tdl  the  truths 
I  guesB^  my  IflBsie^that  fls  well  as  I 
Toa're  made  for  love^  and  why  should  ye  deny  ? 

But  Icen  ye,  lad,  gm  we  confess  o'er  soon. 
Ye  think  ns  dieap,  and  syne  the  wooing^s  done: 
The  maiden  that  o'er  qnickly  tines  her  pow^r. 
Like  nnxipe  fndt,  will  taste  hat  hard  and  sour. 

Bb  twhen  they  hing  o'er  lang  upon  the  tree. 
Their  sweetness  they  may  tme,  and  sae  may  ye: 
Ked-ohedced  yon  completely  ripe  appear. 
And  I  have  thol'd  and  woo*d  a  lang  half-year. 

Then  dinna  pu'  me ;  gently  thns  I  &' 
Into  my  Patle's  anns  for  good  and  a' : 
Bat  stint  your  wishes  to  this  frank  emhrace. 
And  misft  nae  farther  till  we've  got  the  grace. 

O  channing  armfu' !  hence,  ye  cares,  away,. 
I'll  kiss  my  treasoie  a'  the  live  lang  day; 
A'  night  I'll  dream  my  kisses  o'er  again. 
Till  that  day  come  that  ye*ll  he  a'  my  ainu 
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San^  gallop  down  the  westlin  skies^ 
Oang  Boon  to  bed  and  quickly  rise ; 
O  lash  yoor  steeds,  post  time  away. 
And  haste,  rixmt  (Mtr  bridal  day : 
.  And  if  ye're  wearied,  honest^Light, 
Sleep,  gin  ye  like,  a  week  that  night ! 

Amid  much  homeliness  of  thought  and  occasional 
coarseness  of  hmguage,  Alkn  Eamsay  often  rose  into 
fine  bursts  of  fieaicy,  and  expressed  himself  with  an  ease 
and  a  dignity  worthy  of  a  poet  of  romanoe.  See  with 
what  happness  he  admonishes  the  sun  to  exert  his  ^eed 
that  the  bridal  day  may  sooner  come ;  and  with  what 
fiuniliar,  yet  poetic  naivete,  he  gives  him  remission 
firom  his  toil  and  soothes  him  down  with  the  permission 
to  sleep  a  week  on  the  bridal  night!  This  song  was 
written  for  the  Gentle  Shepherd^  the  only  dramatic 
pastoral  in  the  language,  which  finds  all  its  beauties 
bothof  manners  and  of  character  in  the  land  where  it  is 
laid. 


THE  WELL  TOGHER'D  LASS. 

I  was  anee  a  well  tocher'd  late, 
My  mither  left  doUars  to  me ; 

But  now  Fin  brought  to  it  poor  po^. 
My  stepdame  has  gart  thcin  fice. 
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My  fiither  he's  t&ea  fine  ham9. 

And  she  plays  the  ^eil  with  Us  geak ; 

She  neither  has  lawtitb  nor  shame,  • 
And  keeps  the  hale  house  in  a  steers 

She's  haxvy-£Ms'd,  thnftlessy  and  bauld. 

And  gsrs  me  aft  fret  and  repine; 
While  hoagiyj  kalf-nsked,  aad  caald^ 

I  see  her  destroy  what's  mine : 
BnA  flooa  I  mi^bt  hope  a  revenge. 

And  soon  ef  my  asnunpirs  be  fne, 
JM  y  poQrtith  to  plenty  wad  change. 

If  she  were  himg  up  on  a  tree. 

Quoth  Bingan,  wha  laog  tkne  had  Wd 

This  bonny  kss  tenderlie, 
i'U  take  thee,  sweet  May,  in  thy  snood, 

Gif  thon  wilt  gae  hame  with  me. 
'Tie  only  yoofsel  that  I  want. 

Your  kindness  is  better  to  me 
Than  a'  that  your  stepmother,  scant 

Gf  giaoe,  now  has  taken  frae  thee. 

I'm  but  a  young  fiu*mer,  'tis  true. 

And  ye  are  the  sprout  of  a  laird ; 
But  I  have  milk  cattle  enow. 

And  routh  of  good  rucks  in  my  yard 
Ye  shall  have  naithing  to  fash  ye. 

Sax  servants  shall  jouk  to  thee : 
Then  kilt  up  thy  coats,  my  lassie. 

And  gae  thy  ways  hame  with  me. 
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The  maiden  her  reason  emflkffd. 

Not  tWwlcing  the  offer  amifls^ 
Consented— wnUle  Rmgan  o'eijojr'd, 

ReoeiT'd  her  with  mony  a  kiss. 
And  now  she  sita  hUthely  thsgm, 

Andjokingluirdxiuiken  stqidaiac^   ■ 
Delighted  with  her  dear  Binffm, 

That  makes  her  gaodwile  at  hamcn 

This  song  is  from  AUaa  Bamaay'a.ainBction,  and  is 
directed  to  be  smug  toithe  andent  aurof -^^  CMn^tha  Kirk 
wad  let  me  be."  I  know  not  if  Ramsay  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  hnmorona.song  of  whsdi' this- tone  bears 
the  name.  The  song  which  snppUes  its  |Jaee  besfcS  no 
resemblance  to  it^  and  is  something  Issa  finely  than  most 
of  the  old  lyrics  which  sing  of  dsmcstic  afecriwi  and 
fireside  enjoyments.  Of  the  song  of  ^^  Gin  the  Kirk  wad 
let  me  be,"  several  versions  existed ;  buS  if  they  exhibited 
varied  humour,  they  also  showed  varied  grassnass )  ■-  and 
wormwood  and  gall  as  they  must  have  been  to  the  kirk 
session,  their  indelicacy  stood  in  the  way  «f  theb  ftme. 
The  reputation  which  their  liveliifeSB  wonU  biing>  Itheir 
open  grossness  and  their  approaek  to  profiuiity  wtuld 
destroy.  •  -   ■ 
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UP  IN  THE  AIR. 

Now  the  sun's  ^me  out  o^  sig^t. 
Beet  the  ing^  and  snuff  the  light ; 
In  glens  the  ieanea  skip  and  danoe^ 
And  witdies  wttUep  e'er  to  Fraaoe. 
Up  in  the  air 
•  On  my  bonnjr  gray  ma]!e> 
And  I  see  her  yetj  aaid  I  'see  her  yet. 


The  wind's  dfiftiag  hail  and  sna' 
Oer  ftown  hags^  like  a  Ibet-ba'; 
Nse  ataniB  keek  thro'  the  aaore  ditj 
^TiB  oBoU,  and  ndrk  as  ony  pit. 

The  man  i'  the  moon 

Is  caionsing  aboon ; 
D'ye  tee^  d'ye  see^  d' ye  see  him  yet  ? 

Take  yonr  glass  to  dear  your  een^ 
'Tie  the  dixir  heals  the  spleen ; 
Baitfa  wit  and  mirth  it  will  inspire. 
And  gently  beets  the  lover's  fire. 

Up  in  the  air. 

It  drives  away  care ; 
Have  wi'  yon,  have  wi'  you,  have  wi'  you  lada  yet. 

Steek  the  doors,  baud  out  the  frost. 
Fill  the  cup,  and  give  us  your  toast ; 
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Till  it  lads,  and  lilt  it  out, ' 
And  let  us  hae  a  blythesome  bout. 

Up  wi'  't !  there,  there ! 

Dinna  cheat,  but  drink  hir. 
Huzsa,  huzza,  and  huzza  lads  y«t. 

When  the  wine  is  caning  in,  and  the  wit  pnng 
round — and  man  staads  on  the  line  thai  separates 
drunkenness  from  sobriety,  this  song  of  AUan  Ramsay's 
ought  to  be  sung.  The  midnight  hour  of  songs  and 
clatter,  when  the  apmt  is  up  and  diacsretian  is  ainking, 
has  been  hit  off  with  infinite  humour  and  glee.  It  re- 
quired, perhaps,  in  those  days,  no  rery  inofdimtc  ele- 
vation in  diink,  to  see  witches  posting  tkem%h  the 
nocturnal  air;  bit  to  beheld  the  man  in  the  araon 
indulging  in  a  deep  earouse  demanded  a  kmge  supply 
of  wine,  and  a  curious  fuiey.  We  are  a  grave,  and, 
perhaps,  a  thoughtful  people,  and  our  so^gs,  recording 
the  boisterous  merriment  and  indulgence  of  the  isable, 
are  very  few;  yet  what  we  have  are  excellent,  and 
seem  to  have  been  all  composed  under  diflerant  in- 
fluences of  the  divinity  of  drink. 
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DO  THE  tHINO  WHILK  I  DSSIRE. 

Ckt  op,  gadewi^,  don  on  your  daise. 

And  to  the  market  maJce  yon  boun, 
Tis  laog  time  sin'  yonr  neS^boon  miBe, 

They're  weel  nigh  gotten  to  the  town : 
See  yon  don  ota  yonr  better  gown. 

And  gat  the  hu»  big  on  the  fire ; 
Dame,  do  not  look  as  ye  wad  it(mn, 

Bnt  do  the  thing  whilk  I  desire. 

I  speer  what  haste  ye  hae>  gttdenum  ? 

Your  mither  staid  till  ye  were  bom ; 
Wad  ye  b6  at  the  tother  cann. 

To  SCOOT  yoor  throat  so  sone  this  mom ; 
Gude  M€b,  I  hand  it  but  a  soom 

That  ye  sod  tH'  my  rising  mel; 
For  when  y^  hit^  baith  said  and  sii^orD> 

111  do  but  what  I  Hke  mysel'. 

Crodewilie:,  we  maun  needs  hae  a  care 

Sae  lang  's  ¥^t  wun  in  neighbottrlT  raw. 
Of  neighboorhood  to  tak'  a  siiare. 

And  rise  up  when  the  cock  does  craw ; 
For  I  have  heard  an  old  sdd  saw, 

They  that  rise  last  big  oh  the  fire. 
What  wind  or  weather  so  ever  blaw : 

Dame,  do  the  thing  whilk  I  desire. 
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Nay^  do  yoa  talk  of  neighboiirhood^— - 

Gif  I  lig  in  my  bed  till  noon 
By  nae  man^a  ahina  I  bake  my  bread. 

And  ye  need  not  ledc  what  I  hae  done; 
Nay,  look  to  the  douting  o'  ye'r  shoon. 

And  with  my  rising  do  not  mel, 
For  gin  ye  lig  baith  sheets  aboon, 

1*11  do  but  what  I  will  mysel*. 

Gndewife,  we  mann  needs  tak*  a  care 

To  save  the  geer  that  we  hae  won. 
Or  lay  awa  bai^  pkmg^  and  car. 

And  hang  up  Biag  when  all  is  done ; 
Then  may  our  bairns  a  begging  run. 

To  seek  their  mister  in  the  mire. 
So  £eur  a  thread  as  we  hae  spun : 

Dame,  do  the  thing  that  I  require. 

Oudeman,  ye  may  weel  a  bagging  gang. 

Ye  seem  sae  weel  to  bear  the  pock : 
Ye  may  as  weel  gang  snne  as  syne. 

To  seek  your  meat  amang  gude  folk : 
In  ilka  house  ye'se  get  a  loak. 

When  ye  oome  whar  ye'r  gossips  dwell  :• 
Nay,  lo  you  look  sae  like  a  gouk, 

rU  do  but  what  I  list  mysel'. 

0«dewife,  ye  promis'd  when  we  were  wed. 

That  ye  wad  me  truly  obey> 
Mess  John  can  witness  what  ye  said,, 

And  I'll  go  fetch  him  in  this  day ; 
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And  gif  that  haly  man  will  say 

Ye'se  do  the  thing  that  I  desire. 
Then  sal  we  mme  end  up  thiafray ; 

Dame^  do  the  tihing  that  I  reqnire. 

I  nowther  care  for  John  nor  Jack, 

111  tak'  my  leiaoro  at  myneeaae^ 
I  care  not  what  ye  aay  a  plack^ 

YoQ  may  go  fetch  him  gin  ye  please; 
And  gin  ye  wantane  of  a  mam. 

You  may  e'en  fetch  the  deil  in  hell ; 
I  wad  ye  wad  let  your  japin  cease. 

For  111  do  but  what  I  like  mysel'. 

Weel,  since  it  will  nae  better  be, 

m  tak'  my  share  ere  a'  be  gane ; 
The  warst  card  in  my  hand  sal  flee, 

And,  faith,  I  wat  I  can  shift  for  ane : 
I'll  sell  the  plow,  and  wad  the  waine. 

The  greatest  spender  sail  bear  the  bell ; 
And  then,  when  a'  the  goods  are  gane, 

Dame,  do  the  thing  ye  list  yonrsel'* 

The  long  resistance  and  open  rebellian  of  the  wife—* 
the  admonitions  of  her  husband'—ius  dusters  of  proverbs 
reLiting  to  household  management— his  wish  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  minister,  and  his  final  despair,  have 
sll  combined  to  render  this  song  a  very  pardcidar  fa- 
vourite. It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  compositions 
as  the  "  Auld  Gudeman,"  and  '*  Tak  your  anid  doak 
about  ye." 
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THIS  IS  NO  MY  AIN  HOUSE. 

This  is  no  my  am  bofue, 

I  ken  hy  the  rigging  o-t ; 
Since  with  my  lore  I've  ehaaged  vows^ 

I  dimia  like  dye  iMgging  o't. 
For  now  thxt  I'm  young  fidbie's  bride. 
And  misferesB  of  his  fireside. 
My  ain  hoiwe  I  like  to  guide. 

And  pltiwe  me  with  £he  trigging  o't. 

« 

Then  hiewgjl  to  my  &fth^r's  hionse, 
I  gang  where  love  intdtes  me ; 

The  strictest  duty  this  .allows. 
When  loire  with  honoox  meets  me. 

When  Hymen  moulds  us  into  ane. 

My  Abie's  nearer  tiian  my  kin. 

And  to  vefuse  him  were  a  sin, 
Sae  lang'is  he  kindly  treats  me. 

When  I  am  in  my  ain  house. 

True  love  shall  be  st  hand  ay. 
To  miake  me  still  a  prudent  spouse. 

And  left  my  man  eommaud  ay ; 
AToiding  ilka  caiuse  of  strife. 
The  oommon  pest  of  married  life. 
That  makes  ane  wearied  ^f  his  wife. 
And  breaks  the  kindly  band  ay. 
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Had  Ramsay  adhered  more  doflely  to  the  idea  iriiich 
tfae  old  aoBg  sapplies^  I  think  he  would  have  oompoaed  a 
aoog  much  superior  to  this.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  AUan  shaired  largely  in  that  amiable  TB&ity  which 
makes  a  man  contented  with  his  own  productions.  Bums 
has  preserred  some  of  the.  old  verses,  and  more  might  be 
added.  I  like  the  picture  of  rustic  abundance  which 
the  first  verse  contains,  and  the  rude  and  motherly 
kindness  of  the  second :' 

O  this  is  no  my  am  house. 

My  aiii  house,  my  ain  house ; 
This  is  no  my  ain  house, 

I  ken  by  the  biggin  o^t. 
There's  bread  an'  cheese  in  my  door  cheeks. 

My  door  cheeks,  my  door  cheeks; 
Tliere's  bread  an*  dieese  in  my  door  dieeks, 

And  pancakes  on  the  riggin  o^t. 

But  wow !  this  is  my  ain  wean, 

-  My  ain  wean,  my  ain  weaoi ; 

But  wow!  this  is  my  ain  wean, 

I  ken  by  the  greetie  o't. 
I'll  take  the  curohie  aff  my  head, 

Aff  my  head,  aff  my  head ; 
I'll  take  the  curchie  aff  my  head. 

And  row't  about  the  feetie  o't. 

The  tune  is  a  popular  hornpipe  air,  to  which  all  the 
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The  lawland  maids  go  tr^  and  fino^ 

But  aft  they're  sour,  and  ever  saocie:  t  •      • 

Sae  proud;  they  never  can  be  kind. 

Like  my  light-hearted  higUand 


^^ 


Than  ony  hiss  in  burrows  town, 

Wha^nake  their  cheeiks  with  potdbes  mottif* 
I'd  take  my  lassie  in  her  gown. 

Barefooted  in  her  kilted  ooatie-. 
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Beneath  the  broom  or  brekan  bush* 

Whene'er  I  kiss  and  court  my  dautie,  . 
I'm  £ur  o'er  blithe  to  have  a  wish— • 

My  flichterin  heart  gangs  pittie-pattie. 

*         -It 

O'er  highest  heathery  hills  I'll  sten. 

With  cocket  gun  and  ratches  tentie,  \'^ 

To  drive  the  deer  out  of  the  den. 

And  feast  my  lass  on  dishes  dainty« 

•  \ 

•  •        .    •       •    i'     ■•  tl 
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heeUt  -wag  a  tuDgois  or  ^ngov 
WaB8 1  CHI  dfw^  ny  tras^  mvuflEu^ 
Or  ieieaij  Mie  wUdc  oat  a  w]ii]ig0r? 


Tks  asBBldaM  dad  in  pmple  Uoom^ 

Aad  bcRiM  iipe>  inTite  my  trea«nre 
T#MyiriA«a    M  ggeat  ftJk  gloflpi, 

Wkbtnahh  aad  pnde  oonfomid  tkeir  pleaanve^ 

IV ''Hi^blaad  LasBie'' ahares  with  Rainsay's '' Higfat 
l^idkr  ia  Diany  of  tiie  words  of  the  andent  song, 
tibfif  aearly  divide  the  diorns  in  common  between 


O  my  bennie  bannie  highland 
My  lovely  smiling  highland  lassie  f 
May  never  care  make  thee  less  fair, 
Bat  Uoom  of  youth  aye  bless  my 


It  is  fdfiled  in  Allan's  collection,  withont  any  notice  of 
ils  andior,  cf  the  state  in  which  it  was  found,  or  of  ita 
aatiqiiity;  bnt  it  carries  the  stamp  of  the  year  1724 
about  it,  and  resembles,  in  several  places,  the  prodnctiona 
sfRanaay.  The  free  and  unrestrained  love  which  this 
BOQataineer  admires  corresponds  well  with  the  Uoense 
tf  old  ia  the  north,  when  men  led  a  roving  and  irr^;a]ar 
life  by  the  wild  lakes,  by  the  wild  streams,  and  among 
the  wilder  hills.  To  feed  their  flocks  among  the  glens 
open  the  mountains,  and  sing  of  the  andent  freedom 

TOI>.  III.  K 
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of  the  land  and  tbe  explmts  of  their  ddheroeai,  was  their 
chief  occapation:  their  labour  waa  ]ittie>  and  as  little 
they  loved  it ;  their  wants  were  few,  and  sikJL  as  the 
arrow  and  the  net  readily  sappHed.  I  know  not  that 
the  earth  has  any  happier  situations  in  her  gift  than  this. 
Men  exchange  the  plaiden  sook  for  siDcenlioBe — ^water 
from  the  rock  fbr  wiae  from  die  cellar— and  a  hed  of 
heather  for  a  coach  of  down ;  and  they  look  not  more 
manly^  feel  not  more  refreshed,  and  sleep  no  sonnder. 
Bnms  said— and  the  sensual  wish  was  called  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review  '^el^ant  hypochondriasm"«— that  he 
envied  most  a  wild  horse  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia^  or  an 
oyster  on  the  coast  of  Africa :  die  last  had  not  a  wish  to 
gratify^  and  the  first  had  not  a  wish  ungratified. 


THE  MALT-MAN. 

> 

The  malt-man  comes  on  monday. 

He  craves  wonder  sair, 
Criei^  Dame>  come  gi'e  me  my  ailler. 

Or  malt  ye  sail  ne'er  get  mair. 
I  took  him  into  the  pantry. 

And  gave  him  some  good  cock-bioo^ 
Syne  paid  him  upon  a  ga'ntree^ 

As  hostler- wives  should  da 
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Wben  makrioai  oome  fiir  ajllerj 
Andgangen  wiih  wandg  o'er  Moa, 

WmB,  tak  AhiBni  down  lo  the  oellar« 
.  And  dear  iimai  as  I  have  dpne. 

This  bewith^  when  cnnsie  is  scanty. 
Will  keep  them  frae  maTring  din ; 

The  knack  I  leam'd  frae  an  anld  annty. 
The  snackest  of  a'  my  kin. 

.Hie  malt-man  is  n^t  conning^ 

Bnt  I  can  be  as  slee^ 
And  he  may  fviaek  of  his  winnilig. 

When  he  clears  scores  with  me : 
For  come  when  he  likes^  I'm  ready ; 

But  if  frae  hame  I  he, 
Let  him  wait  on  oar  kind  hidy^ 

She'll  answer  a  bill  for  me. 

« 

Hie  genuine  pithy  humour  of  this  clever  song  is  in 
Ramsay's  best  manner;  the  air  is  reckoned  very  old, 
and  an  air  in  those  days  (when  sounds  were  unwelcome 
which  oonyeyed  no  meaning)  seldom  went  out  nnattired 
with  words.  This  ready-wifted  landlady  seepis  to  have 
been  a  descendant  or  a  Mend  of  the  ftr-fiuned  wi£e  of 
Whittleoockpen^  in  whose  praise  some  old  minstrel  has 
song  with  less  deticaey  than  humour.  They  arranged 
the  payment  of  their  debts  and  ^tertained  their  visitoTs 
in  the  same  agreeable  way.  Even  the  manner  in  which 
she  proposes  to  diarm  the  ganger  is  hereditary  in  her 

k2 
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fimiily ;  and  a  tiinilar  spiiit'of  good  iijll  and  accommo- 
dation abo  belongs  to  the  "  Iqnd  lady/'  the  ovvner/ per^ 
haps,  of  the  house.  I  hare  heaxd  this  aoiig  often,making 
wall  and  rafter  ring  agam,  when  the  Ijqoiir  was  plenty 
and  the  ways  weary /on  the  night  of  asommerfair. 


THE  AULD  WIPE  BBYONT  THE  FIRE. 

There  was  a  wife  wonn'd  in  a  gle%     .;/ 
And  she  had  doehtera  nine  or  tei^  < 

That  sought  the  house  baith  bat  and  ben» 

To  find  their  mam  a  snishing. 
The  auM  wife  beyont  the  fii«!» 
The  aold  wift  aneist  the  fire^ 
The  anld  wife  aboon  the  fire. 

She  died  fiir  laek  of  snishiag. 

Her  mill  into  some  bde  had  fawiy   ;>. -1 
What  recks?  quoth  she,  let  it  tegtoi^  A 
For  I  maun  hae  a  young  goodmasb         '.' 
Shall  furnish  me  with  snishiag. 

Her  eldest  dochter  said  right  banld»    • 
Fy,  mother,  mind  that  now  ye're  midy 
And  if  ye  with  a  younkcr  wald. 
He'll  waste  away  your  snishing. 
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-•'i    '"^^g  yoongest  doehter  ga'e  a  shout. 


'  O'motlier  dear  f  yiniT  teeth's  a'  oat, 
%8l^  half  blind,  yoa  have  the  goat, 
Y<mr  ttiill  can  hand  nae  snishing* 

Ye  lie,  ye  limmers !  cries  anld  Mump, 
For  I  hae  haith  a  tooth  and  stump. 
And  will  nae  langer  liyein  dnmp 
By  wanting  of  my  snishing. 

Awed,  says  F^  that  panky  slut. 
Mother,  if  yon  dtJk  track  a  nnt, 
Then  we  will  a'  oonsent  to'it, 
Thflit  ymi  shall  have  a  snfahing; 

The  anld  aae  did  agree  to  that, 
And  they  a  pistol-biillel  gat; 
She  powerfnlly  b^gan  to  cradk. 
To  win  haiMll  a  snishing. 

Braw  BfKiflit'Waa  to  see  her  diow^t, 
And-*tif^Mi  h^  gams  sae  sqneeie  and  row^t. 
While  Hae  her  janva  ihe  slaver  flowed. 
And  ay  she  ems'd  poor  stumpy. 

At  last  she  gae  a  deqwrate  sqneeae, 
Whidi  brak  the  lang  tooth  by  the  nees. 
And  syne  poor  stnmpy  was  at  ease. 
But  die  tint  hopes  of  snishing. 
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She  of  (the  task  began  to  tire> 
And  £pae  her  doditera  did  retire. 
Syne kskn'dher down  ayont'the  fire, 
AnddiMforltfcfc'of'Bfliahnig;  * 

Yennld'wivie/iiotioe  well  this  truth. 
As  80QII  as  ye'ie  ptfit  mark  of  mimth. 
Ne'er  do  wbtt^s  only  fit  finf  youth. 

And  leave  aff  tiiot^ts  of  snisiiing  s 
Else,  like  this  wife  beyont  the  fire, 
YeV  bainw  agaiittt  you  will  ooti^ire ; 
Nor  will  ye  g^,  btiless  y^  hiye,' 

A  young  nioi- with  y&df  sniihing. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ''Anld  Wifis 
beyont  the  fire"  has  been  "  pruned  dnd  starched  and 
lander'd"  by  Allan  Ramsay ;  he  duties  it  in  his  odlleo- 
tion  as  an  old  soiig  wi^  oorteotiiwurr  and  any  one  who 
compares  the  carretilt/^  songs  of  ^Rifnisay  with  the  old 
verses  which  survive  in  their  original  state  will  condnde 
that  he  has  striven  to  purify  tKe'iandent'lfQng,  which 
perhaps  spAfe  a  plainer  and  lesrtmyiBticallazigttfl^  The 
note  which'^i6f  has  f^jund  it'necessarjr  t6  add  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  text  shoWs  the  embttiMEntie^t  of  the  bard, 
for  he  explains  "  snishing,'*  about  which  the  dd  dame  is 
so  ludicrously  clamorous,  to  mean,  sometimes  cgntent- 
ment,  a  husband;  love,  money,  and,  literally,  snuff.  Was 
there  ever  such  ailegorical  obtffusioii  any  where  seen« 
except  in  some  of  our  national  monuments?    It  has  its 
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nae;  it  giTes  the  more  prudent  reader  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  a  moral  scrapie,  through  the  open  door  of 
an  J  fiiTOurite  figure  of  speech. 


SWEET  SUSAN. 

The  mora  was  fieur,  salt  was  the  air. 

All  nature's  sweets  were  springing; 
The  buds  did  bow  with  silver  dew. 

Ten  th<m«mdbW8  were  dBgiiig: 
When  on  the  bent,  with  blithe  content. 

Young  Jamie  sang  his  manow, 
Nae  bonnier  lass  e'er  trod  the  grass. 

On  Leader-hanghs  and  Yarrow. 

Haw  sweet  her  &oe,  where  ev'ry  grace 

In  heavenly  beauty's  planted ; 
Her  smiling  een,  and  comely  mien 

That  nae  perfection  wanted. 
Ill  never  fret,  nor  ban  my  fate. 

But  bless  my  bonny  marrow ; 
If  her  dear  smile  my  doubts  beguile. 

My  mind  shall  ken  nae  sorrow. 

Yet  though  she's  fieiir,  and  has  full  share 
Of  every  charm  enchanting. 

Each  good  turns  ill,  and  soon  will  kill 
Poor  me,  if  love  be  wanting. 
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,      To  tbiak.  p'er  ye  gae  furder4 , .  .„ .  , ».,;-, 

yourjoy^mf^unait»ifye.www      , ; .       .  ,,,, 


?T, 


I  > » 


J  ' 


«  ^i'' 


My  wahd'ring  gbaiat  will  ne'er  getj?«i^...?, .  .,, 

And  night  Jind  day  affright  ye; 
Bat  if  ye*re  kind,  with  joyfiil  mind 

111  ttndy  to  driight  y> 
Oqr  yean  aimind  witb  love  ihna  crown'd, 

Fravnjldl  thinAS Jojb  ahall  borrow : 

On  Leader-haug^  and  Yarrow. 

O  sweetest  Sue !  ^tis  only  you 
Can  make  Ufe  worth  my  wishes^      ' 

If  equal  Ipve  your  mind  can  move 
To  grant  tliis  best  of  blisses. 

Thou  art  my  sun>  and  thy  least  frown 
Would  blast  me  in  the  Uosaoin  : 

But  if  thou  ddne,  and  itaake  me  thine^       '^'^"  ' 

'    Hff  flourish  in  thy  bosom.        "   ' '    "^^  *'    " 

1 

I  have  n6  better  authority  than  tradition  for  ascnbink . 
this  scmg  to  the  pen  of  WiUjusm  C^wford.  It'  waa^ 
printed  in  Allan  Ramsay's  coDection  without  any  token 
of  age  or  author ;  and  though  a  pretty  song,  it  is  £ur  in- 
fenor  to  the  ancient  song  of  "  Leader  Haughs  and  Yar-; 
row/'  which  seems  to  have  suggested  it.  1  am  afraid 
that  few  ladies  have  an  imagination  so  sensitive  as  to  Be, 


^^  \ 


.knned  into  low  zni  Ku>trim»ny'witli  the  terror  «f  • 
T]fliCa||€a  from  thdr  lover's  ghost ;  and  that  a  lover  who 
remfoves  his  persnaslbns  with  threats  of  self-destmctioiiy 
if  the  Ikdj  oontinaes  cruel,  is  in  a  ikir  way  of  beoomiiig 
a  sabject  for  the  sheriff's  examination,  if  there  be  any 
nnoerity  in  his  liainre. 

«  *{        .:  .•    .  ^^-■.  ^  '.^ 

bnim  lifi>n>'i  i'-  :n?/  ^hnll  aiox  ^  Ji-H 

IP  toyiS'S  A  SWEET  PAflSIok 

ff  .  *  '       *■ 

1 

If  love's  a  sweet  passion,  why  does  it  torment? 
If  a  Utter,  O  tell  iqe  whfenoe  comes  my  complaint  ? 
Since  I  suffer  wit^  pleasuiiu  why  should  I  oo^iplain. 
Or  grieve  at  my  fate,  since  I  know  'tis  in  vain  ? 
Yet  so  pleasing  the  pain  is,  so  soft  is  the  dart. 
That  at  once  it  both  wounds  me,  and  tickles  my  heart. 

I  grasp  her  hands  gently,  look  languishing  dowi^ 
And  by  passionate  silence  I  make  my  love  kn^wn. 
But  oh !  how  I'm  Uess'd  when  so  kind  she  does  prove 
By  some  willing  mistake  to  discover  her  love ; 
When  ui  strivi|ig  to  hide,  she  reveals  all  her  flame^ 
AmL  our  eyes  tell  each  other  what  neither  dare  name* 

tfow  pleasing  her  beauty !  how  sweet  are  her  charms ! 
ifsw  nmd  her  embraces !  how  peaceful  her  arms  I 
Sure  there  is  nothing  so  &»j  as  learning  to  love, 
'Tis  taught  us  on  earth,  and  by  all  things  above : 
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And  to  heBLUtfB  bright  stsndaid  ill  hemeB  must  yield. 
For  'tis  beauty  that  conqoen,  aad  mns  the  Mr  field. 

•  

I  found  this  very  pleaaing  song  in  Allan  Ramaay'a 
ooUectioUj  bearing  the  mark  denoting  the  authar's  name 
unknown.  I  have  some  Buapidon  that  it  is  an  EngliiJi 
production ;  but  as  it  has  been  rejected  by  Dr.  Aikin, 
and  other  southern  editors,  I  admit  it  gladly.  Like 
a  borderer  of  old,  whose  inheritance  was  a  matter  of 
national  contest,  it  may  rank  under  either  the  thistle 
or  the  rose.  These  two  lines  would  do  honour  to  any 
song:— - 

I  grasp  her  hands  gently,  look  latigniahing  down. 
And,  by  passionate  silence,  I  make  my  love  known. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

I've  seen  the  smiling 
Of  fortune  b^^uiling— 
I've  tasted  her  fiEtvourSy 

And  felt  her  decay : 
Sweet  is  her  blessing. 
And  kind  her  caressing— 
But  soon  it  is  fled— 

It  is  fied  far  away. 
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i'W'flem  tlw  Forest) 
>  Ajdomed  the  foremost 
With  flowvn  of  the  ftirest, 
'  Bm^i  pleasant  and  gay : 
'PtjiU  sweot  was  theiif  bloomings 
Their  dcent  the  air  perfaniing> 
Biit  now  Aey  are  withered) 
And  a'  wede  away. 

I  Ve  seen  the  morning 

Witii  gold  the  hills  adorning; 

The  mde  tempest  storming^ 

Before  the  ndd^day : 
I've  seen  Tweed's  silver  streams 
Olittering  in  the  sonny  beams, 
Tnm  dmmlie  and  dark 

As  they  roamed  on  their  way. 

Oh^  fickle  Fortune ! 
Why  this  cruel  sporting? 
Why  thus  beguile  us^ 

Poor  sons  of  a  day  ? 
Thy  frowns  cannot  fear  me. 
Thy  smiles  cannot  cheer  me. 
Since  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest 

Are  a'  wede  away. 

This  song  has  found  many  adnurers^  and  the  subject 
of  it  has  found  many  poets.  It  was  written  by  Miss 
Rutherford^  daughter  of  Rutherford  of  Faimalie,  in 


^49  dsmiasB  jscoHu, 

SdkHtsUre— BO  im<im:mmmaliiiuA-k  wiihaat 
pmiae,  and  no  oaUe9tiw.|»  tIioii^t««^i|rt,4hat  wants 

ifc  I  prefe  the  BOTig  o«,aui  awMidiwt^Migg  Jane 
Huott-oature  alwajrt.aaipoMM  tttf  fttf^be  onion  of 
the  two  it  oftentiinea  es«oedii^y  gmMfiilluiAaigaglng. 


J                   a          «                                                * 

'               '   .*  ' 

-.^ 

»• '  »  >  'X 

tB  FLO.WJjBS  OF  THBJnMUIST 

I've  heard  a  lilting 

At  OUT  ewe-njaWiift  _ 
Laagea  lond  lihipg 

Before  the  dawn  of  dftv  ^ 
But  now  they  are  moaning 
In  ilka  green  Joamn^l    -  , 

The  Flowen  jQf  the^FfNist: 
Are  a'  wede  awiy . 

...  \t 

...    :.  .»! 

Jin  !"»f.'}. 

^,'  •••   ^    w 


At  tracts  in  Ae  xtMm^ 
Nae  blithe  hub  «ve«oqniiiig4 
The  hisses  are  kmftly^    •< 

And  dowie  and  waa; 
Nae  daffing,  nae  gabbing, 
But  sighing  and  sahbing; 
JQk  ane  lifts  her  Igglin, 

And  hies  her  away. 


r\ 
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/And  lylBl  ind  gnty ; 


•  .1 


•«  .•«'  ♦•■ 


Nae  wooingy  nae  fleedbin^: 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest 

k 

Are  a'  wedct.raa;. 

At  e'en,  in  the  gloaming, 
Nae  yonnkers  are  roaming 

At  bogle  to  plaj ; 
Bat  ilk  maid  sits  eerie. 
Lamenting  her  dtary — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Foreitt  " 

Are  a'  wWe  kwsf.   * 

i 

Dool  and  wae  ftr  the  order 
Sent  oDz  Ud#to  Hie  Mrder ! 
The  Bnglish  for  uhtt 

By  gnile  wan  the  day ; 
The  Fl0W0^iif  tte  y^tar^st 
That  fom^'fly  tiitf  foremost^ 
The  prime  of  our  land 

Are  canld  in  the  day. 


Well  hear  nw  mair 
At  the  ewe-miBdng, 


l«U^* 
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Women  and  bairna  are 

Heartless  aifd  wae ; 
Sig^iing  and  moaning 
In  Oka  green  ]ioi«iillg» 
The  Flowers  of  ibe  Forest 

Are  a'  wede  tn^j* 

This  pathetic  song  requires  neidier  praise  nor  com- 
ment ;  its  pathos  is  the  pathos  of  nature,  and  every 
heart  that  feels  will  mdenMund  it-  -At  the  period  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  the  Foiest  of  Selkixk  ^i^la^ded  over 
part  of  Ayrshire  and  the  Upper  Wald  of  Clydesdale,  and 
had  therefore  many  warriors  to  lose  on  that  fatal  field. 
The  fote  of  oar  gallant  Jameir  se^os  f€t  diftioos;  but 
hewaslosttohisconntTy,  whatever  became  of  him:  the 
letters  of  the  Earl  of  Sun^,  edited  hfMw*  Sills,  throw 
some  further  historical  li^^t  on  this  fatd  fray.  The 
body  of  the  king  was  never  identified ;  and  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  Scottish  leadeltB,  dnriag  and  after  the 
battle,  was  sufficiently  toysteriods.  We  owe  this  ez- 
qnisite  song  to  Miss  Jane  Elliott  i>f  Miato. 
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FOLWART  ON  THE  GREEN. 

At  Pdwart  oaibe  gtwn. 
If  you'll  meet  me  tbe  mom,  ; 

Where  lasses  do  oonvene 
To  dsaoB  aboat  the  thoni, 

A  kandly  weloome  yon  shall  meel    . 

* 

Fne  her  wha  likes  to  new    . 
A  Wer'  and,  a  lad  complete^ 
The  lad  and  lover  yo«« 

Ld  dorty  damea  say  na^ 

Aslangaae'er  they  please;   . 
Seem  eanlder  than  the  ena'. 

While  inmidly  they  Ueeae: 
But  I  will  frankly  shaiw  my  nund. 

And  3ridd  myheart  to  thee ; 
Be  ever  to  the  eaptive  kind. 

That  langs  nae  to  be  free. 

At  Pdwart  on  the  green, 

Amang  the  new-mawn  hay. 
With  sangs  and  dancing  keen 

Well  pass  the  heartsome  day. 
At  night,  if  beds  be  o'er  thrang  laid. 

And  thou  be  twinn'd  of  thine. 
Thou  shalt  be  weloome,  my  dear  lad. 

To  take  a  part  of  mine. 


It 


if* 
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Pohwttth  qntiie  Gwen  dewnwM  a  mA  tettar 
yet  nnimpovtait  as  t3ie  words  are,   tliej 
chimed  ftr  two  diftveot  namcB  of  vttjr^Bftnnt 
tlon.    Bonis  ssjs  the  aadior  is  Jobn  DrvuHH 

gieginr,  of  «|lMm%?«<«M»^N-  ^^^ 

poetof  dus,  it  is  now  impossihle  todiaciwrwr;  bat  tfcs 

ywiaes  have.mnsBdUv  beeii  iiuwtfi'd  torsAIIas  fly^asiitl 
Slid  sie  SQfib  .as  Ike  fou^  have  writtm  et^tt  ^li^ 

no  BcrapulQas  tmonh  sad  Us  f«|piMi|n..e|iiIdfifcil 
sodi  drawbidcs  as  a  bas^  ▼me  VR^sefikc^.  /taifl 
daaebgv  on  tliegreei^  aod  x^iuid  ibg«^  jd|9^  tb^^ 
perhqis  wholly  oessed  in  Seodand  since  theBefiaaatioB, 
which  silenced  mnoh  of  oar  mirths  jAey  99^i$3ll^mitft 
men  in  many  plaoes  in  EqglaQd.  I  mmSm  ihgl  AdksM. 
fniir  linn  iif tlr  mviQ  n^m  tn  tirlnm;  fi  nmH  rthii  fmid 
than  the  anthor.of  their  oony[>aninnsb:>aiidip»Jwfs  to^M. 
older  time«'  ThisisonJ^eoi^ootBiviadoi  ewMiitJtfk 
ge^Banway  hss  printed  die  fiat  IcmrMnai  sg^tHftliHA 
iJMir  in  italics,  probably  to  denote  greater  aotifoi^  than 
the  rest  of  the  soDg. 
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»iU      ...     •      '  '       •  «  ><       f  .'.5.    .  ,  J 

hw^eeted,  I^trake  my  tkeep-fiiblt, 

yMnk  wini  flDointioii  to  chi? 

TtWi jii  *gliiMi  wnofe  iir  vda  do  I  wrfe,         1    ^        * 
ili*lli<l»WMu  iMiiid^ecmeine-frotttarcu 
Afc|i»**^  JiM^fch*  Ifcrt  M^  eottM  wibAte 

H lilH (toiiMj ^ pyfeti « trap f  ^  -  '* 

li^^ondjnyabMp-liodkrestOf^^'  '^'  ' 
4^^  «aA'' AHymt  no  miMf ' '  ~   '  ^i 

AkSy'tk  too  lite  at  thy  fiite  to  repine  t  . ;  .^Wi 

Bwr  ■fcephowly  Amyntanonunpecanbe  thinef 

Iky  tens  are  all  frintleii^  thy  wiahes  are  TBin^ 

Ike  ■MneniB  a^g^leeted  xetnm  not  again. 

AK  what  hod  my  youth  with  amUtioa  to  do  ? 

Why  left  I  Anyata,  ^y  broke  I  my  tow? 

flfar  Gilbert  Elliot^  aneeator  of  the  preaent  Lord 
IfiBto^  waa  the  aadior  of  thia  very  beaatifiil  pastoral ;  . 

TOI*.  III.  L 
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and  we  have  the  authority  of  no  mean  jnd^e  ftr  aaying 
that  the  poetical  mantle  of  Sir  Gilbert  has  desoended  to 
his  fiunily.  It  is  among  the  last  and  best  effinrts  of  the 
Mnse  of  the  sheep-pipe  and  crook^  and  possesses  more 
nature  thaii  commoidy  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  elegant 
and  affected  songs,  which  awake  a  Sicilian  rather  thlm 
a  Scottish  edio. 

The  old  words,  whidi  weresmq^  to  the  tone  of ''  My 
apron,  dearie,"  ooold  hardly  suggest  so  sweet  and  so 
delicate  a  ssng.  I  will  try  to  pick  out  a  possaMe 
verse  as  a  spedmen  of  the  old  song,  iririch  bestowed  a 
name  on  this  popular  air  :-*- 

O,  had  I  tafen  counsel  of  fiither  or  mother. 
Or  had  I  advised  with  sister  or  brother ! 
But  a  saft  and  a  young  thing,  and  easy  to  woo, 
It  makes  me  ery  out,  my  apron,  now* 

My  apron,  deary,  my  apron  now. 

The  strings  kr^  riiort  of  my  apton,  now. 

A  saft  thing,  a  young  thing,  and  easy  to  woo. 

It  makes  me  try  out,  myapnm,  now. 

I  am  not  even  bertain  that  iSbme  words,  old  as 
they  are,  and  bearidg  the  tani{»  of  a  mder  age^  are 
thie  oldest  whidi  were  song  to  th6  air.  I  have  heard  a 
song  of  still  ruder  rhyme,  and  of  etjuiJ:  hMam ;  and 
I  think  I  can  find  i||i  much  of  it  as  may  enable  the 
reader  to  jndge,  without  deeply  offendii%  against  de- 
licacy:«- 


aOOTTISH  80H0&  I4T 

Jmow,  low  down  ill  yon  ^«id<w  so  gfetm, 
I  mel  wf  my  laddie  •!  nNtaiftg  and  e'e^^ 
mi  my  stays  giewstnit'^wwkia  meet  by  a  ipan, 
8ae  I  went  to  my  laddie  and  tauld  him  than. 

9 

The  conTemailMi  wfaidi  ensaea  is  tec  eowfidetitial  ftr 
ijnotadon. 


KY  DBARIE  IF  THOU  ]>IE. 

Love  nerer  mote  diall  give  me  pain. 

My  fimey's  fiz'd  on  thee^ 
Nor  ever  maid  my  heart  shall  gBin> 

My  Peggy,  if  t(Mm  die. 
Thy  beaaty  4olh  saeh  pleasure  give. 

Thy  love's  so  true  to  me, 
Withoat  thee  I  can  nevef  live,. 

My  dearie  if  thou  die* 

If  iUe  shall  tear  thee  from  my  breast. 

How  shall  I  lonely  stray: 

In  dreary  dreams  the  ni§^t  I'll  waste. 

In  sighs,  the  silent  day. 

l2 
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I  ne'er  ctn  to  wuusti  vutDe  find^ 

Nor  sadi  perleelion  see  ; 
Tlien  I'll  ranoiiiiee  all  wimmiikiadi  .  • 

Nanew-Uawn  besnty  fixea  my  heart 

With  Cupid's  raving  rage ; 
But  thine^  which  can  such  sweets  impart^ 

Must  all  the  world  engage. 
'Twas  thisy  tiiat  like  the  morning  sna, 
•    Gave  joy  and  life  to  me ; 
And  when  its  destin'd  day  is  done^ 

With  Peggy  let  me  die. 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  yirtaoos  love. 

And  in  such  pleasure  share ; 
You  who  its  fiuthful  flames  approve. 

With  pity  view  the  £ur : 
Restore  my  Peggy's  wonted  charms, 

Those  channs  so  dear  to  me ! 
Oh  !  never  rob  them  fitnn  these  tirmn 

I'm  lost  if  Peggy  die. 

When  -Crawford  wrote  these  words^  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  knew  more  of  the  old  song  which  gave  the  name 
'  to  his  own  than  the  single  line  which  hss  deseeded  to 
the  present  times,  **  My  desrie  an  thou  die."  Bums 
briefly  remarks,  ''Another  beautiful  song  of  Crawford's." 
Cupid  might  have  beeif  spared  from  the  third  verse, 
and  the  flames  of  love  from  the  fourth :  but  he  was 
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aBTCgnlar  dealer  in  dttto  and  iuoes,  like  the  jnets  of 
liift  time— liiB  fiulings  were  more  in  the  pestoral  way, 
and  we  have  hfw  lyrieeof  a  purer  or  more  natoiai  or 
graoefbl  diaracter,  than  theae  yMA  he  oompbaed; 


FOR  EVER,  FORTUNE,  WILT  THOU  PROVE. 

For  ever.  Fortune,  wilt  thoa  prove 
An  unrelenting  ioe  to  love  ? 
And  when  we  meet  a  mntoal  heart 
Come  in  between  and  bid  ns  part  ? 
Bid  na  aigh  on  from  day  to  day, 
.    And  wish  and  wish  the  sonl  away^ 
Till  ycnth  «nd  genial  years  are  flown. 
And  all  theliie  of  love  is  gone? 

-  Bnt  Inuy  busy  alDl'art  thon 
To  bind  the  loyeleaB,  joyless  vow— • 
Hie  heart  from  pleasiire  to  delude. 
And  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 
Fiur  onoe,  O  Fortune,  hear  my  prayer. 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care ; 
All  Mher  bleasinga  I  resign— 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 

Thia  beantifnl  complaint  against  the  caprice  of  fortune 


IfiO  SOOIfflSK  «PNG8; 

vai  vntten  by  Jflinw  3lMm»ftt  r  and  ithe  i^ 
iikoiniBUifily  kDownis'^L^gw  Wafcei:,''  tfemiglioflither 
by  alkakm  aorciwfnintiteipce  oinwidi  locality  l)^elaMMd 
fixrit  Thekafcibarliiiflscf  tkeintYCfM^ittdtiiefiiBt 
fimr  lines  of  the  aeoondf  contain  all  that  can  be  uiged 
oonoerning  the  diaappointment  of youthfnl  affection ;  and 
many  a  heart  will  respond  to  their  pathetic  complaint. 
This  song  first  appeared  united  to  the  air  of  "  Logan 
Water/'  in  the  Orpheus  Caledonius  in  1725. 


MY  LOVE  ANNIE'S  VERY  BONNIE. 

What  iii^iri^  ahaU  tk^  Ifn^e  iisptal  ? 

What  ver^B  be  fbw4  to  pwse  py  Aonie? 
On  her  ten  thousand  graces  wait. 

Each  swain  admire,  aQdowns  idie'a  bowtfe. 
Since  first  she  trod  th^  happy  plain 

She  sets  eadi  youthful  heart  4m  fine ; 
Each  nymph  dees  to  her  svain  odmplap 

That  Aimie  kindles  nevdasbe. 

This  lovely  darliixg,  dearest  «9X^ 
This  new  del^t,  tUa  ffcaTming  Aaue^ 

Like  summer's  dawn,  she's  fresh  and  fiur. 
When  Flora's  fxngrant  breedi|aB  fiui  ye 
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AU  dafr  th|s  aiMnnis  y^mdw  ofiav^^ 
Jpjaos  thef  apoort  and  play  befoie  her ; 

All  i^ghty  wliea  Bhe  no  mwe  is  aeeiit 
]a  UwAlL  dxwma  tibey  jitiU  adoce  her. 

Amflpg  t^  4a««rd  Amynjfcor  cain^ 

He  Jook'4,  he  lov'd,  be  bow'd  to  Ajuiie ; 
His  lisi]^  aghs  exioess  his  flame. 

His  7«irds  \f «n$.  &w^  bis  wishes  inaoy. 
With  snules  the  lorely  maid  repl/d. 

Kind  shepherd,  why  should  I  deceive  ye? 
Aks  1  your  ]o?e  must  be  deay'd. 

This  destin'd  breast  can  ne'er  relieve  ye. 


Young  Damon  came  with  Cupid's  art^ 

Uis  wiles,  his  smiles,  lus  charms  beguiling. 
He  stole  away  my  virgin  heart ; 

Cease,  pooc  Amyntor,  cease  bewailing. 
Some  brighter  beauty  you  may  find ; 

On  yonder  plain  the  nymphs  are  many : 
Titen  choose  some  heart  that's  uqconfin'd. 

And  leave  to  Damon  his  own  Annie. 

I  have  a  strong  bdief  that  the  xuune  of  this  song 
should  be  ''Annan  Water ;"  a  jBne  ballad  of  that  name 
will  be  found  in  this  work,  with  many  marks  of  an« 
tiquity  about  it,  and  possessing  the  line,  "Ormj  b^^ 
Annie's  very  bonnie."  Bums  was  iafivmed  that  the 
honour  belonged  to  Allan  Water,  in  Strathallan ;  but 
what  I  have  said  seems  nearly  decisive  of  the  question. 


UC  flpraVlSH  fKBSGB. 

Annan  Water  is  mmi-Mgat^  ktnamt^  It^iatinti^  hj 
Collins  in  bis  adminl]fc>Ode  oaritetti^aMtions  of 
Scotland^  in  thelfl;p9  df^SirWiBlter'eokt^MGind'ilnins 
smooth  in  many(af)iwier  songv  Tbtt  'iMii]^  4rliich  in 
many  places  are  veKfMttiantiOiWttii'ib-ttftdenr  times 
so  thickly  clothed  i«<tt  Wosd, '^tftijt  ft  *iMis<t&e  vaont 
of  a  HaUiday,  a  nwdilm  hd^d  tif  OoMh^'tfcat  he 
ooold  let  his  deer^dog  into  the  irood^  tft^his  >o\^  door, 
and  it  would  never  run  off  the  land  of  a  Halliday,  nor 
be  seen  fbrwoed^dUit6tttt^MtiMtlie*th«f  SiM^ 
a  fiedr  inheritance. '  lilts  b  one  of  GraMrfbvdfs  s6ng8.  It 
offers  violence  tofrapriecy  in  seridngio'itate  <Atilyntor 
in  wedlo^  with'Ajiiiie«*4iiit  after  iheeoold'ftil in  love 
with  Damon,  she  WM  capabte  of  any^noliibtUii^ 


V  .•  ./  I 

I  HAD  A  mmsK    •    '    ^ 

I  hadahoorse,  andl  hadnaftiiMir,   ' 

I  gathimfiraeisy  daddy;       .   •;     >    ^ 
My  parse  was l]g^,<and my heastiitesaiK.V 

But  my  wit  it  wae In' ready.     ■  i  .  •  : '•' 
And  sae  I  thought  me  on  a  time, 

Ontwittens  of  my  daddy. 
To  fee  mysel'  to  a  lowland  laiid, 

Wha  had  a  bonnie  lady. 


Juuj;.  JliiA£vrj08Sifi»et»]^^a4dyv    -•*«" 

.loai;  c^WadLifeabr<i)la9lMaelkM  ladf^ 

ion  ,  ...i»  .»•«,.'.*         •       '  • 

OatwittenaofoQy  Uidy,  ^ 

And  made  Jclm  Gookstone  of  the  laird. 
And  km'd  his  bonnie  lady. 

Then  the  pat  ailler  in  my  pniae  ; 

We  drank  wine  in  a  cogie ; 
Shefee'd  a  nUa  ta  nib  my  honi^ 

And  wow,  bat  I  was  vogie ! 
But  I  gut  netesaseair  a  fl€g 

Since  I  came  frae  my  daddy ; 
The  Uvd'caaae  hip  rap  to  the  yett 

MHien  I  was  wi'  his  lady* 


Then  she  pint  me  behint  a 
And  happ'dme  wi'  a  pbddie ; 
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But  I  was  like  to  swarf  wi'  fear. 

And  wish'd  me  wi*  my  daddae. 
The  laird  gaed  oot,  he  saw  mt  me, 

I  gaed  when  I  was  ready : 
I  pramis'd,  hut  I  nt^er  went  hack 

To  see  hk  bomde  kdy. 

Bnms  in  his  notes  says,  ^AJekn  Hmiter^  aneealcar 
to  a  very  respectaUe  fEoming  family  wlio  Kve  ai  Banv 
mill,  in  the  parish  of  Galstonin  Ayrshire,  was  the  lock- 
less  hero  who  'Had  a  horse,  and  had  nae  maire'  ftr 
some  litde  yoathftil  Mlies  he  fcmd  k  neinsaiii  y  to  make 
a  retreat  to  the  West  Highlands,  whereliolSM'dUmsdr 
to  a  highland  laird*— lor  that  is 'tiie  expression  of  all  the 
oral  editions  of  the  song  I  ever  heard.  The  present  Mr. 
Hunter  who  told  me  tiie  aneodote  is  the  great-gnuiilcUld 
of  our  herob"  This  note  was  written  in  ITW/  twenty 
years  after  the  publication  ofthesonghy  David  Herd.  It 
seems  surprising  that  sueh  a  song  fafled  to  obtain  an 
earlier  place  in  some  of  our  oollectiaas,  for  it  is  an 
and  clever  production. 


acornsH  B(»iaa:  1^ 


THE  YELLQW-^AIRI)  LADDIE. 

la  April,  whm  primnMe*  paiaft  Ae  twaet  ftiia. 
And  smnaier  appvMeyng  rejoieeth  the  twidn ; 

V»  iriUs  nid  dMp  ^Usas,  whff«  ^  liMiribam  trees  gf^ 

Tlief^  under  the  riiade  of  an  old  sacred  thorn, 
Wkh  Aaedons  he  enag  his  loves  e^ahigaad  mora: 
He  aaafvith  ee  salt  and  enduuning  a  soondy 
11u4;%bwa  aad  Fairies  anseen  dtficTd  araaad. 

The  shej^ierd  thus  snngy  Though  yoong  Maya  be  &ir. 

Her  beaaty  k  dbudi'd  wkb  a  seonilia*  pnmd  *» ; 
BntSi^iaM  hsiiiiame,  and  sweetly  oolild  sing, 
Her  bieath  like  the  breeaes  perfdm'd  in  the  spring; 

That  Madie  in  all  the  gay  Usott  of  her  yoath« 
Like  the  moon  vas  inconstant,  and  never  spoke  truth : 
But  Susie  was  fiuthful,  good-humour'd,  and  free. 
And  fiiir  as  the  goddess  who  sprung  from  the  sea; 


That  mamma's  fine  daughter  with  all  her  great  dow^r. 
Was  awkwardly  airy,  and  frequently  sour : 
Then,  sighing,  he  wished,  would  parents  agree. 
The  witty  sweet  Susie  his  mistress  might  be. 


m 
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The  beauty  of  the  air  and  the  happinefiB  of  the  sub- 
ject have  united  in  giving  popuhunty  to  a  aong  which 
cannot  rank^^^.^  poetry^  and  w^dh  o^itrages  all 
superetitious  knowledge  by  .a  dance  of  Sy Ivans  and 
Fairies.  Ramsay  seems  to  have  admssd  Ihf  idr^  since 
he  wrote  another  song  in  AB^mmBimemute  for'  the 
''  Gentle  ShqgiMl/Mn  iriiieii  ha  has  iaMuif  the  dra^ 
malic  form  of  the  eadttrwodBrandindsatsdUieni  with 
aome  suooess^ .  Ostt  of  >the.'waeS'ii>v>buMia^*ifloe  we 
may  suppose  it  reoavda  th»  psefa  fomiMlta  lUiga: 


'    ■•'    '.i     s 


Our  Jenny  si^  aiWy  lhe.f'€oiwdiBi4BMnUluuiiwea/' 
And  Bosie  lilts  sweetl^  the  ''Miildng  the  Ewes;*' 
There's  few  ''  Jeuy  Netdea''  like  Nanaie««n  4ing, 
At  ''Thnni^  .^  wood»  Laddier  Besr  gan  our  lugs 

tinge 
But  when  my  dear  P^d^  flings^  widi  sfaetfesD  ddll, 
«<  The  Boatmasi'V^'  Tvmd  Side^"  and  '^TheJki*  of  the 

Mill,"  .  :  A 

Tis  many  timea  aweeter  and  pleasaat  t»m< 
For  though  they  sing  niocfy»  they^cannot'Kkiithee* 


/I 


1    '     '  '      ■        » 


1  »' 
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•  n-K  .iMyintfsdsmlmrergqr,    -  •  ' 


f^L  MiBfefaBMthiisirieeeff  tfaa  neir  liirf ^ 

Tlie  diiiiiiig  of  his  een  sorprifle ; 
^  r#ro.r  JCI]lia>li«M«B  to  bear  bfai  t^^ 


jbaifc  nil^  I  met  bim  «  «  biwk> 
. ..  Whanf^Skm  oom  wm growing ; 
There  many  a  kuidly  word  he  spake^ 
r    That  sAtttiy  hevt  a-^owliig. 
Ha Qd^d;  and  Tow^d  he  wal  be  ttine. 

And  loo'd  me  beet  of  ony; 
That^m^mft  VkB  to  ri&g  efaayne, 
'.  O  4unMigBB  fve  bomiy  1 

Let  maidene  of  a  silly  mmd 

Reliue  what  maist  they're  wantiiig, 
Since  we  for  yielding  are  deaign'dy 

We  diastely  ahoold  be  granting; 
Then  111  comply^  and  marry  Pate, 

And  syne  my  oockemony 
He's  free  to  toozle  air  or  late 

Where  com-riggs  are  bonny. 


.1 
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Ramsay  hajs  been  laughed  at  for  the  rhyme  of  the 
second  line  of  the  first  verse.  It  is  dangeroos  to  cavil 
at  words :  in  one  of  Boms's  best  scrags  we  have  him 
wishing,  in  honour  of  his  love,  that  the  fiowers  may  be 
ever  &ir,  and  tfte  wateta  oevor  *'  dndnH^i'VMi  word 
more  objectionaUe  thab  Ramsay'^  nnte  it  i|  used  in  a 
pathetic  song.  This  song  belongs,  to  the  '*  Oentle 
Shejdierd;"  the  air  is  old,  and  there  wtfere  words  of  fiur 
greater  antiqnitjr  than  Allan's^  wfaich  wanted  some  sldl- 
ful  and  cunning  hand  to  sender  l2iem  fit  foir  modest  com- 
pany. The  fblbwing  lines  finned  the  diorns';  and  if 
I  remember  rif^t,  the  ehoms  of  every  vetae  was  a  va- 
riation from  its  predecessor,  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  too  fe#  soUgs : 

O  com-riggs  and  Iterley4]gg8> 

And  com-riggs  are  bonnie ; 
.  And  gin  ye  meet  a  winsome  queim, 

Oae  kiss  her  kind  and  6annie. 


The  London  wags  who  compiled  a  work  called  ^' Mirth 
and  Wit"  abused  the  sweetness  of  this  fine  old  air  by 
compelling  it  to  cahry  the  burthen  of  some  tery  silly 
verses  written  in  diat  kind  of  singnlar  dang  which  a 
citizen  uses  when  hd  thinks  he  speaks  Scotch. 
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MERRY  BfAY  THE  KEffiL  BOWE. 

Ab  I  came  down  through  Cannobie^ 

Through  Cannobie,  through  Cannobie, 
He  summer  sun  had  shut  his  ee. 

And  loud  a  lass  did  sing-o : 
Ye  westlin  winds^  all  gently  Uow^— r 
Ye  seas,  soft  as  my  wishes  flow,-* 
And  merry  may  the  shallop  rowe 
That  my  true  We  sails  in-o ! 

My  love  has  breath  like  roses  sweet. 
Like  roses  sweet,  like  roses  sweet. 

And  arms  like  lilies  dipt  in  weet. 
To  fold  a  maiden  in-a 

13iere*8  not  a  wave  that  swells  the  sea. 

But  bears  a  prayer  and  wish  frae  me  ;— 

O  soon  may  I  my  truelove  see, 
Wi'  his  bauld  bonds  again-o ! 

My  lover  wears  a  bonnet  blue, 
A  bonnet  blue,  a  bonnet  blue ; 

A  rose  so  white,  a  heart  so  true, 
A  dimple  on  his  chin-o. 


i  1 


IM  soornsH  somhm. 

He  bem  a  blade  his  ftea  have  ftl^ 
And  noUes  at  hia  nod  have  knelt: 
My  heart  ivill  hviak  ae  well  hb  ndt^ 
Should  he  ne'er  oome  again-o. 


An  imperfiBct  cogj  of  this  song  found  its  ^y  into 
Cromek's  Remains  of  Nithsdale  wd  QaUo>9ity  Sim«^» 
It  started  thus: 

As  I  cam^  down  the  CaaacgaH^ 

The  Gannegiite»  the  Gannogata;* 
As  I  came  down  the  ^-fnwmtftj . 

I  heard  a  lassie  sing-o: 
O  merry  may  the  keel  viwi^ 

The  keel  rowe,  the  reel  rowe; 
Mewy  may  the  keel  jowia.  .  ,    . 

The  ship  that  my  love 'S  i&«crf 

•  •  • 

The  piotore  of  her  love  which  the  hemae  draws 
seams  to  be  that  of  the  Flretender;  at.all  events,  the 
^rfttte  raw  of  die  Stuarts  marks  it  finr  a  Jacobite  song. 
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*       -         » 

THB  BONNY  StJ6T; 

Ye  gales,  that  gently  wave  the  aea, 
'  Ami  please  tiK  canny  boat^nan/ 
Biaf  me  fina^  henoe^  or  bring  to  me 
My  faiwre,  my  bonny  Scotsman !  ' 
la  baly  bands 

We  jdMAwtrlmndft,  :    / 

Yet  fliay  nat  this  cKseow, 
Whib  faimits  rM 
A  kogie  eataie 
JHwm  ft  nBoni  lofer* 

».  » 
BntrdBencrdioeaemH^Iiadi^ent    ^ 

To  herd  the  Idd  and  gent,  mao^      . 
Sre  I  eott'd  ibr  dc  little  ends 
IMbse  my  bdony  S6fit*ndm«^ 
Wae 'wotA  tile  man^ 
Wlfa  nmt  began-  *^. 

The  base  nngeneroos  fiEU^on<*- 
Fkae  greedy  views. 
Love's  art  to  nse^ 
While  strangers  to  its  passion ! 

Fne  loreign  fields,  my  lovely  yonth^ 

Haste  to  thy  langing  lassie, 
Wha  pants  to  press  thy  bftwmy  numthj 

And  in  her  besom  hawse  thee ! 

VOL.  lit.  M 
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Love  gi'es  the  word» 

Then  haste  on  board  !-* 
Fair  winds  and  tenty  boat-man. 

Waft  o'er,  waft  o'er, 

fVae  yonder  shore. 
My*  blithe,  my  bonny  Scot-man ! 

This  is  a  lyne  of  ardent  passion  embodied  in  very 
pleasant  strains.  The  oonstant  and  disinterested  at- 
tachment of  the  ^'langing  lassie"  is  finely  portrayed; 
and  that  easy  and  winning  simpliaity,  which  lends  the 
sweetest  grace  to  song,  is  haspplj  difbsed  over  all. — 
Ramsay  was  seldom  possessed  by  intoise  and  rapturous 
enthusiasm ;  with  him,  love  was  a  prudent  and  rea- 
sonable emotion.  He  calls  the  song  the  ''Bonny  Boot,*' 
to  the  tone  of  the  ''Boatman ;"  but  the  ancieBt  verses 
which  belonged  to  the  melody  have  long  since  been 
lost.  "Scotman"  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  dnmsy  com- 
pound, and  not  veiy  intelligible.  The  air  presents  many 
obstructions  to  fiidlity  of  composition,  and  Ramsay,  in 
several  of  his  songs,  was  not  over  solicitous  about  liquid 
ease  and  harmonious  grace  of  ezprtssion*  A  singer, 
formerly,  overcame  such  difficoities  with  the  Tpice  as 
would  not  be  tolerated  n»w.  We  are  moreooive«tj  but 
far  less  natural. 
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I'LL  NE'ER  BEGUILE  THEE. 


My  sireetest  Majr,  let  love  incline  tliee« 
T  accept  a  heart  vUch  be  desigiis  thee ; 
And  ae  your  ciniitant  dave  regBod  it, 
Syne  for  its  iaithfiihieBp  reward  it. 
Tib  proof  a-ahot  to  birth  or  money. 
But  yieUa  to  wJiat  ia  aweet  and  bonny ; 
ReoeiTe  it  then  with  a  kiaa  and  a  amily, 
Theie'a  my  thumb,  h  will  ne'er  begoile  ye« 

How  tempting  aweet  theae  Hpa  of  thine  are  f 
Thy  beaom  whit^  and  legi  aae  fine  are. 
That,  when  in  poob  I  aee  thee  dean  'em. 
They  cany  away  my  heart  between  'em* 
I  wiahy  and  I  wiah,  while.it  gaea  dnntin, 
O  gin  I  had  thee  on  a  mountain ! 
Though  kith  and  kin  and  a'  ahou'd  revile  thee, 
There'a  my  thumb,  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee. 

Alane  throu^  flowery  hows  I  dander. 
Tenting  my  flocks  lest  they  shou'd  wander ; 
CHn  thou'll  gae  alang.  111  daute  thee  gaylie. 
And  gi'e  my  thumb  FIl  ne'er  beguile  thee. 
O  my  dear  laaaie,  it  ia  but  daffin. 
To  baud  thy  wooer  up  aye  niff  naffin. 
That  na,  na,  na,  I  hate  it  moat  vilely, 
O  aay,  yea,  and  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee. 

m2 
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This  song  is  the  oomposition  of  Allan  Ramsay,  but 
on  perusing  it  the  fancy  is  borne  away  to  a  far  earlier 
period,  and  the  name  of  the  air  suggests  a  lyric  which 
may  have  made  the  heroes  of  Otterburn  or  Flodden 
smile.  Indeed  if  Ramsay  knew  the  old  song,  and  com- 
posed his  verses  on  the  principle  of  purity  which  he 
states  in  his  preface,  there  is  an  end  to  my  lamentatiou; 
for  if  the  old  words  exceeded  his  by  a  shade  or  so  in  in- 
delicacy, it  was  wise  inour  ancestors  to  forget  them.  There 
is  a  curious  remnant  of  ancient  manners  recorded  in  the 
song — presenting  the  thumb  to  be  touched,  as  a  pledge 
of  perfect  sincerity.  It  is  known  among  rustics  by  the 
name  of  "  lick  thumb."  At  school  all  ^e  little  bargains 
which  the  boys  make  with  each  other  are  sealed  by 
this  mjrstic  ceremony.  Each  wets  his  thumb  with  his 
tongue,  then  they  join  them  together,  then  hook  them 
into  each  other,  and  finally  both  ratify  all  in  rhyme: 

Ring  thumbs,  ring  the  bell«— • 
lliem  that  rue  first  gai^  to  hell. 

In  Johnson's  Musical  Museum  may  be  foimd  a  song 
as  old  as  Ramsay's,  adapted  to  the  same  air,  which 
seems  a  half  English  and  half  Scottish  production.  In 
the  same  work  there  is  a  song  called  "  Sweetest  May/' 
written  by  Bums.  Part  is  a  parody  on  Allan's  song, 
and  what  is  not  parodied  is  borrowed  : 

Sweetest  May,  let  love  inspire  thee— 
Take  a  heart  which  he  designs  thee : 
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Ab  thy  oooatant  dsve  regard  it; 
Far  iti  frith  and  truth  reward  it 

Proof  o'  shot  to  birth  or  money  ;-^ 
Not  the  wealthy,  bat  the  bonniOf — 
Not  high  bora,  bat  noble  minded. 
In  love's  silken  band  can  bind  it. 


PEOOY  AND  PATIE. 

Wbca  first  jny  dear  laddie  gade  to  the  green  hill. 
And  I  at  ewe*milking  first  sey'd  my  young  skill, 
To  bear  the  milk-bowie  nae  pain  was  to  me. 
When  I  at  the  blighting  fbrgather'd  with  thee. 

When  oom-riggs  wav^d  yellow,  and  blue  heather-bells 
BkNMn'd  bonny  on  moorland  and  sweet-rising  fells, 
Nae  bims,  brier,  or  bracken  gave  trouble  to  me. 
If  I  found  but  th^  beivies  right  ripen'd  for  thee. 

I 

,liinieR.tho«^ai^,.or  wrestled,  or  patted  the  stan^  ^  „  ,.,^ 
Andcamea^^^Ae  virtw,  my  heart  was  aye  fiiiu;,      .,n 
Thy  ilka  ^rt  manly  gave  pleasure  to  me, 
For  nane  can  put,  wrestle,  or  run  swift  as  thee.     ,.  |v,. 

Our  Jenny,  sings  safdy  the  ''  Cowden  Broom-knowes," 
And  Rode  lilta  sweetly  the  ''  Milking  the  Bwes;" 
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There's  fiew ''  Jenny  Nettles"  l&e  Nancjr  oan  sing ; 
With ''  Thro'  Ae  wood,  Ldddie;,"  Bess  gttv  our  lugs 
ring; 

But  when  my  dear  Peggy  sings  with  better  skill 

The  ''Boat-man/'  ''  Tweedside/'  or  the  ''Lass  of  the 

Mm," 
'Tb  many  times  sweeter  and  pleasing  to  me; 
For  though  they  sing  nicely,  they  cannot  like  thet. 

How  easy  can  lasses  trow  what  they  desire. 
With  praises  saB  kindly  increasing  love's  fire  I 
Give  me  still  this  pleasure,  my  study  shall  be 
To  make  myself  better  and  sweeter  for  thee. 

The  pastoral  accuracy  of  this  song  is  its  chief  oonifr 
mendation— the  nature  is  the  nature  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  all  the  imagery  and  allusions  pertain  to 
Scotland.  This  is  a  praise  which  we  cannot  extend  to 
some  &r  cleverer  songs.  Ramsay  was  bom  in  %  district 
which  gave  him  an  eaily  acquaintance  with  the  sharp  bim 
and  the  bke  heather-bell; — the  ewe-bnghts  and  the 
miUdng-pails  were  presented  soon^  to  his  eye  than 
com-riggs  waving  yellow.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  songs  in 
the  "  Oentk  Shepherd." 
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THE  BOB  OF  DUMBLANE. 

Laniey  lend  me  yimr  famw  lienip  hedde, 

Aad  I'Jl  lend  jwa  my  thripling  ksme ; 
For  liihmew^  deary,  I'll  gar  ye  kecU^ 

If  yell  go  dance  the  Bob  of  DomUane. 
Hade  ye^  gang  to  the  groimd  of  your  tni2ilde», 

Bnak  ye  hrtcw,  and  dinna  think  ahame ; 
Consider  in  time,  if  leading  of  numldea 

Be  better  than  dancing  the  Bob  of  DumUane. 

Be  £rank^  my  lanie,  lest  I  grow  fiekle. 

And  take  my  word  and  ofler  again ; 
Syne  ye  may  chanoe  to  repent  it  meikle^ 

Ye  did  na  accept  the  Bob  of  DumUane. 
The  dinner,  the  piper,  and  priest  shall  be  ready. 

And  I'm  grown  dowie  with  lying  my  lane ; 
Away  then,  leave  baith  minny  and  daddy. 

And  try  with  me  the  Bob  of  Dumblane. 

When  Bums  passed  through  Dumblane,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  an  old  lady,  at  one  of  the  principal 
inns,  who  had  the  courage  to  repeat  some  of  the  words 
of  the  old  song,  which  the  verses  of  Allan  Ramsay  su- 
perseded. 
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"  haaae,  lend  me  your  braw  hemp  heckle. 
And  I'll  lend  yon  my  thripUng  kame; 

My  heckle  is  hroken,  it  canna  be  gotten. 
And  we'll  gae  danoe  the  Bob-o-DumUane. 

Twa  griedtor  the  wood,  to  the  wodd,  to  thd  wood, 
Twa  gaed  to  the  wood,  three  came  hame ; 

An'  it  be  jwe  wee^  lM»bbit»  weel^b^WiHt  weelhebfait. 
An'  it  be  nae  we'll  babbit,  we'll  bA  it  flgain." 

"  I  insert  tiiis  ioog,''8ayBthe^poetr'AtQiBtrodi>oe  the  fill- 
lowing  a9ecdot(eu-whi^  I  ,haye  heard  weHapithfaBtyated. 
At  the  doee  of  die  battle  of  .Dumblan^  a  -SeottiBh 
officer  observed  to  the  Duke  .of  A^h,  t)^9t  he  was 
afraid  the  Rebels  would  give  01^^  to  th^  wprld.that  they 
had  won  the  victory.  *  Wed,  weel,'  saad  his  Grace, 
alluding  to  the  fiiregoing  ba}la4i. '  i£  th.^.  Ifupll^  it  be 
nae  weel  bobbit — ^we'll  bob  it  ^B"^'^'' .  Thia  i^*«oi  one  of 
the  cleverest  of  Ramsay's  productfofis;  iiorhfl^  hf  been 
able  to  escape  wholly  from  the  influence  of  tha  priginal : 
he  laboured  hard  to  keep  widiin  .the  limi^  qf  ^  d^cacy, 
but  few  will  have  the  charity  to  think  he  hseiiuooeeded. 
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'" 'tr^iai,  diy  lodes  iiove  uira  tej' b^  1 

'Ijte^tbediiykpiifaii 
When  nii^t  retnnu,  I  fSed  the  amait, 
''•^^'•XWwIA'for'a^sln'wi&i.-  '    '    ' 

'' '''  i^'Miirvti^  iti  bdd;  >HdIe  Aim  art  wsnu : 
'^'""^"ifcve'pSty  afttf  itf«flme, 
'  "  'Anfl  ghmt  me'fiir  a  hap  that  charm 
<' '' '  '".1%  petticoat  of  thi&e. 

*   ^^  tty  tft^^M  fimey  In  amaze 

••■"•-«dirW«Bder.tf«rthych«m>.; 
'   '    D^eHuIve  dreams  ten  thousand  ways 

'  ''-•  "PiteseAt  tiiee  to  my  arms. 

'  "'  BhtHtrfiidiig  tUnk  wliat  I  endure, 

' '  •  '  WMi  crud  you  decline 

Tliose  pleasures,  which  can  only  cure 

This  panting  breast  of  mine. 

I  faint,  I  faO,  and  wildly  rove. 

Because  you  still  deny 
The  just  reward  that's  due  to  love. 

And  let  true  passion  die. 
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Oh !  turn,  and  let  oampaasion  aeiEe 

That  lovely  breast  of  thine ; 
Thy  petticoat  ooold  give  me  ease. 

If  thou  and  it  were  mine. 

» 
Sore  heaven  has  fitted  for  delight 

That  beauteous  form  of  thine ; 
And  thou'rt  too  good  its  law  to  slight. 

By  hind'ring  the  design. 
May  all  the  pow^rff  of  love  agree 

At  length  to  make  thee  mine. 
Or  loose  my  chains,  and  set  me  free 

From  ev'ry  chann  of  thine ! 

This  is  certainly  fiur  from  being  one  of  Allan  Ramsay's 
happiest  songs,  and  I  have  introduced  it  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  something  about  the  cause  of  his  fiiilnre,  and 
the  diaracter  of  the  song  which  he  sought  to  supplant. 
The  ancient  song  of  *^  Hap  me  wi'  thy  petticoat,"  like 
the  song  of  ''  O !  to  be  lying  beyond  thoe,"  and  many 
others,  which  delighted  a  ruder  and  less  jEntidious  age, 
was  more  lively  than  delicate— was  more  kind  than 
chaste;  and  every  verse  concluded  by  rqwoting  the  wish 
which  gives  the  present  name  to  the  air.  To  express 
such  a  wish  in  d^ant  and  decorous  language  might 
have  been  Allan's  desire;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
managing  this  very  interestiag  garment,  which  he  could 
not  overcome;  and  every  one  must  feel  that  he  has 
touched  it  with  a  very  awkward  and  unskilful  hand. 
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The  song  which  Lmd  Woodhouaelee  htaxd  sang  in  the 
ooontry^  by  nunes  itho  wished  to  jMMitbe  their  babes 
to  sleep,  was  probaidy  a  parody  im  the  venes  which 
Ramaay  had  in  his  miiidwlieti  he  wrote  this  song.  The 
old  words  began— 

O  hap  me  wi'  Ay  psttscoat. 
My  ain  kuttl  thing. 


HOW  CAN  I  BB  BLITHE. 

How  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad> 

Or  in  my  mind  contented  be. 
When  the  bonnie  lad  whom  I. love  best 

Is  banish'd  frae  my  companie  ? 
Though  he  be  banished  for  my  sake. 

His  tme-loTO  shall  I  still  remain ; 

0  that  I  was,  and  I  wish  I  was. 
With  thee,  my  own'  true-loee  again  ! 

1  dare  but  wish'fbr  thee,  my  love. 

My  thoughts  Fnfey  not,  diire  not  speak ; 
My  maidens  wonder  wby  I  fld^. 
And  why  the  bloom  diesr  on  my  cheek. 
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If  thon^ts  of  tkM  be  sin  in  me, 
O^deepam  I  lashaBMttDdsft;  ' 

O  that  I  WBS^iindlwishil  wa%.     *       '    * 
In  the  chanilinr.wllcrB.my  Jmrft  ifti»l>  • 

Another  Teraion  of  tkis  acmgniii^ be fowid  kkWo- 
thenpoon's  coUeetieai  ^niy  oeetndktory  and.  oonrapt. 
It  seems  to  hare  been  made  "sp  faf.aliinnflkillid  band, 
from  some  old  ixagmentB*  One  ef  Ae  msnee.  c^demns 
all  innocent  indiilynf  fi  in  the  tint :tire  UneB,  ilmt lidazea 
much  in  the  two  wfaaebaiieoeed* 


9  ■   ■ 


Kiadng  is  but  a  foeliab  fimqf  » 
It  brings  two  loTers  into  sin — 

O  that  I  was,  and  I  wish  I  wva^ 
In  the  chamber  wlwvemy  lodra. is inl 


I •■ ' i»    I 


« 1 


*  '  »      4 


1 

Uf't.'n.    '  '    HARD  IS  TAB  FATSit^'t — ca-'.'uoMT 

1 !  yffaiid  it  the  fcte  ef  him  wh»  Jaw8>  . — cn<.it.:.M|nHif> 
. uYBt* daiei not tA hk trwihUng  pm^  'mi  jmr/r 
Bat  to  the  sympathetic  gwresy        •    '•!  ^^  n  ii  >{ii »« 
But  to  the  lonely  list'ning  plain ! 
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Oh,  whenaheUasSMntxtyoardiacks 
Oh,  when  har  fotMiBjp^  nett^aw  seen 

In  flowery  tracks  along  ^le  'maadj 
In£redi«rmBJie8'4!rert&egre«f  •    - 

Vc  genito  ifEiiti  of  the  Tde, 

To  whom  the  tetn  of  hxve  ave  ter^ 
FroDi  dgping  -Ifliaa  waft  a  g^flle^ 

And  aigh  my  flnrrowt  in  her^ar  i 
Oh^  tflU  her' what  she  cuunt  Uane, 

Though  flear  my  taagiit  mast  ever  Mod : 
Oh,  tell  her,  that  my  virtuoos  flame 

Is  as  her  spotleis  sool  refined ! 

Not  her  own  gnardfan-angel  eyes    . 

W!th chaster  tenderness  fak  care,- 
Not  purer  her  own  wishes  rise. 

Not  holier  her  own  thougjhts  in  prayer. 
But  if  at  first  her  viigin  fear 

Should  start  at  love's  snq^ected  name. 
With  that  of  Mendship  soothe  her  ea^—    . 

True  hfve  and  friendship  are  the  same. 

This  tender  and  elegant  lyric  was  written  by  James 
Thomson— every  body's  James  Thomson — the  author 
of  the  Seasons.  He  shines  less  in  song  than  in  loftier 
compositions— his  ▼traei  ave  fine  and  p<Aished,  hot  they 
want  the  ready,  native  and  od|ginalg8Me,  of  language 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  Soottish  soaig« 
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t. 


THE  SPINNING-WHEEL. 

As  I  sat  at  my  spuming-wheel, 

A  bonny  lad  was  passing  by: 

I  viewed  him  round,  and  iik'd  him  wed. 

For  troth  he  had  a  ^bamag  eye. 

My  heart  new  panting  'gan  te  feel. 

But  still  I  tnni'd  my  spinning-wheel. 

With  looks  all  kindness  he  drew  near. 
And  still  mair  lovely  did  appear ; 
And  round  about  my  slender  waist 
He  dasp'd  his  arms,  and  me  embnic'd : 
To  kiss  my  hand  syne  down-did  kneel. 
As  I  eat  at  my  spinning-whed. 

My  milk-white  hands  he  did  extol. 
And  prais'd  my  fingers  lang  and  small. 
And  said,  there  was  nae  lady  hit 
That  ever  could  with  me  compare. 
These  words  into  my  heart  did  steal, 
'But  still  I  tum'd  my  spinning-wheel. 

AHho"  I  seemingly  did  chide, 
Yet  he  wad  never  be  denied, 
But  still  declared  his  love  the  mair. 
Until  my  heart  was  wounded  sair : 
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That  I  my  love  could  acaroe  conceal. 
Yet  still  I  tam*d  my  spLoning-wheeL 


My  hanks  of  yarn,  my  rock  and  reel. 
My  winnels  and  my  apinning-wheel ; 
He  bade  me  leave  them  all  with  speed. 
And  gang  with  him  to  yonder  mead. 
My  yielding  heart  strange  flames  did  feel. 
Yet  sdll  I  tnm'd  my  spinning^wheeL 

Aboat  my  neck  his  arm  he  laid. 
And  wki^er'd*  Rise,  my  bonny  maid. 
And  with  me  to  joa  hay-cock  go, 
111  teach  theq  better  wark  to  do. 
In  troth  1  loo'd  the  motion  wed. 
And  loot  alane  my  spinning-wheel. 

Amang  the  pleasant  cocks  of  hay, 
llien  with  my  bonny  lad  I  lay ; 
What  lassie,  yoong  and  saft  as  I, 
Coold  sic  a  handsome  lad  deny  ? 
These  pleasures  I  cannot  reveal. 
That  fer  sorpast  the  spioning-wheeL 

This  old  free  pong  is  from  Ramsay  s  collection^— and 
if  love  triumphs  over  household  rule  and  domestic  in- 
dustry, the  success  is  very  natural  and  very 


.! 
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BfT  MITHER'8  AY  OLOWRIN  O'ER  ME. 

« 

My  midwr^  ay  glowrin  o'er  me^ 
Thodf^  Ae  did  tite  same  before  me; 

t  eanna  get  leave 

To  kdk  at  my  bve. 
Or  dae  she'll  be  like  to  devour  me. 


Bag^  fidtt  wad  I  tak  ye'r  oflfer. 
Sweet  flv— but  111  tine  my  toober; 

Then^  Sandy,  ye'U  fret. 

And  wyte  ye'r  poor  Kate, 
Whene'er  ye  keek  in  yoor  toom  eolier. 
• 

For  thooj^  my  fiither  has  plenty 
Of  aOler  and  plenishing  dainty ; 

Tet  he's  unoo  swear 

To  twin  wi'  his  gear-— 
And  sae  we  had  need  to  be  tenty. 

Tntsr  my  parents  wi'  caution. 
Be  wylie  in  iika  motion ; 

Brag  wed  o'  ye'r  land. 

And  there's  my  leal Jtand— 
Win  them.  111  be  at  your  devotion. 

lliis  ssBg  is  a  felicitooa  and  natural  expression  of 
ery*day  fediog;  but  it  lacks  that  luxuriant  warmdi 
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of  faicjr  tbat  sheds  a  poetic  ^ow  over  the  yoimg  hiird'ii 
address.  The  maiden  is  too  prosaic :  she  looks  as  if  she 
had  dianted  her  answer  while  under  the  dulHng  in-* 
fluence  of  her  '*  Mither*s  glowre."  Bamsay,  indeed,  does 
not  often  give  ns  tiiat  piure  estiact  of  the  heart  iriiich  qU 
Daniel  mentions  as  constituting  the  very  soul  of  poesy  ; 
for  he  incites  not  so  much  from  the  overflowings  of  a 
wayward  and  sprightly  frnoy  as  firam  the  treasnied 
ridies  of  a  retentive  memory^  and  an  acute  observation 
of  his  fellow  men  and  of  social  manners:  he  is^  in  short, 
Ae  poet  of  mind  xatfaer  than  of  nature,  and  doBneates 
dways  with  a  oorvect  and*  lively,  and  sometimes  with  a 
sadric  and  homoroos  pen,  the  thonghts,  and  feelings, 
and  oonoeptions  which  are  pecolisr.  to  /outhfiil  and 
amorous  spirits. 


CAKB8  O'  CROUDY- 

Gknie  the  deddy,  and  Rethy  the  m<mkey, 
Leven  the  hero,  and  litde  Pitcunkte : 
O  where  shall  ye  see,  or  find  such  a  soudy  ? 
Bannocks  of  bear  meal,  cakes  of  croudy. 

Deddy  on  politics  dings  all  the  nation. 
As  wdl  as  Lord  Huffie  does  for  his  discretion ; 
And  GnnrfML  comes  next  with  his  Archie  of  Levy,. 
WiUne,  and  Webster,  and  Cherry-trees  Davy. 
VOL.  in.  N 
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There's  Qwwaosk,  theie's  Diduen,  -  Hinatoii  nt^HuBk 

Fcttr  8tete8teeB>fiMr,taxiiien>  §ot aelduwi  ^mk$t  tinak  j4r 
Where  shaU  ye  see  ftuch,  or  find  radh  a  sdui^  ? 
Hn^tockt  •£  bear  aieftl>  oikesof  emrfy; 


4-     •       ;  !.. '/ '  '• 


'  •  / 


Thece's  UoMttt  Maw  Tfattnftiy  aad  sweefe  Geofftte  BMdie, 
Weel  kea'd  WiUiaiti  Veiteh  ind  Haai  idmO^Mf,      , 
For  pceuMagi  far  driiikkigy  Jar  jiofklg  at  iiolidy-*!^.  • 
Bannoeks  of  bear  med,  cakes  of  oroady*  r    ; 

.1*  I    k 

There's  Setnple  for  pressing  the  griee  em  ysiaa^'kMsiw^ 
There's  Hervey  and  WilUamson^  two  deeky  assest    ' 
They  preach  well,  and  eat  wsll,  and  play  V9dl  at 

noudy— 
Bannocks  of  bear  meal>  cakes  of  croudy. 

Bluff  Mackey  for  lying,  lean  Lawrence  for  griphig ; 
Grave  Burnet  for  stories,  Dalgleish  for  his  piping ; 
Old  Ainslie  the  prophet  for  leading  a  dande, 
And  Borland  for  cheating  the  tyrant  of  Fhmde. 

There's  Menie  the  daughter,  and  Willie  the  cheater. 
There's  Geordie  the  drinker,  and  Annie  the  eater-^ 
Where  shall  ye  see  sueh,  or  find  such  a  soudy  ? 
Bannocks  of  bear  meal,  cakes  of  croudy. 

Next  come  our  statesmen — ^these  blessed  reformers ! 
For  lying,  for  drinking,  for  swearing  enormous-— 
Argyle  and  brave  Morton,  and  Willie  my  lordie — 
Bannocks  of  bear  meal,  cakes  of  croudy. 
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My  cane-dB  Ae  grain  of  this  hale  refemuition^ 
The  reproach  of  mankind  and  disgrace  of  our  nation : 
IMl  .knii  tlwDiy  AA  sBDBBh  'thaao',  nri  mnfcn  ftiffm  a 

flOndy; 
Knead  them  like  haimorini^  and  aieer  fhem  Uk§  emoAf. 


Boag  «HB  vnttcn  by  Lotd  Newbattk,  in  the 
year  10B8^  and  t>nUiahed  ky  Jama  Hogg  In  hm  Jikeobite 
relieB.'  There  ia  acme  liwdlueaa  aboat  it;  but,  like  all 
lyrics  concerning  the  hstoaa  of  the  day,  it  b  obscure 
withoat  iUoatratiioo ;  asd  llhistnilion  cannot  confer 
emmeace  on  men  ant  netmally  emiQenl,  Of  I^even 
the  heni^  it  ia  said,  that  ho  whipped  Lady  Mortonhall 
with  hia  whip ;  and  the  indiscretioa  of  the  Rev.  David 
Williamson  with  the  daaghter  of  Lady  Chorytrees  is 
recorded  by  William  Mcsteoj  in  some  faitkig  and  in* 
deoorona  lines.  The  fine  genins  of  Burnet  ooold  not 
save  him  £rom  the  scoff  of  oar  noUe  ballad  maker ;  and 
the  condnct  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Onoige  and 
the  Princess  of  DenmariE  is  open  to  the  censare  or  the 
praise  of  posterity.  They  who  praise  them  nrast  wiU 
fully  forget  theirties  of  nature  with  the  king  they  de- 
throned ;  and  thoee  who  censure  must  suppose  that  they 
had  no  love  of  rel^ion  or  country  thoat  them.  Some 
of  the  aeag  iwjcuis  not  so  old  as  the  Revolution. 


n2 
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KBNMURE'S  OK  AND  AWA/ WILMS. 


.        :.\' 


Kenmure's  on  «&d  8wb»  Willb» 

Kenmiue's  on  snd  awa; 
And  Kennnire's  lord  is  the  faiavMt  InA 

That  ever  GnUoway  saw. 
Suooeas  to  Kenmure's  band^  Willie, 

Sneoen  to  Kenmure's  band ; 
Itee's  no  a  heart  that  fears  a  Whig* 

E'er  rides  by  Kenmare's  hand. 


Ox  Kenmure's  lads  are  men,  Willie, 

O,  Kenmuie's  lads  are  men ; 
Their  hesrts  and  swords  are  metal  tme^ 

And  that  their  fees  shall  ken. 
They'lllive  and  die  id'  hxae,  Willie^ 

They'll  live  and  die  wi'  &me  ;> 
And  soon  wi'  sound  of  victory  '    •  ^ 

May  Kenmure's  lads  oome  hame*  '  -" 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine,  WSlie, 

Here'a  Kenmure's  health  in  wine ; 
Them  ne'er  was  a  coward  of  Kenmnre'a  blood. 

Nor  yet  of  Gordon's  line. 
His  lady's  cheek  grew  red,  Willie, 

Syne  white  as  sifted  snaw : 
There  rides  my  lord,  a  Gordon  gude,  ~ 

The  flower  of  Gallowa. 
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There's  a  rose  in  Kenmure's  cap,  Williej 

A  bright  sword  in  his  hand^- 
AHimdfttd  0<nrdoiiB  at  his  8ide> 

And  hey  for  English  land ! 
Hare's  him  that's  hr  aim*  Willie^ 

Here's  him  that's  hsr  amna ; 
And  hsie's'the  flower  that  I  love  be8t> 

The  rose  thaf  s  ISce  the  anaw. 


The  ''  Gordon's  line"  has  lately  heea  restored  to  the 
honoon  of  which  it  was  dcpriyed  by  the  unfortunate 
hero  of  this  lyric.  The  Galloway  Gordons^  a  numerous 
and  opulent  race,  rejoiced  on  the  oocasionj  after  the 
manner  of  Scodand,  with  fSeast  and  danee  and  song. 
The  sttny  of  William  Gordon^  Viscount  Kenmure,  is 
matter  of  history.  He  left  Gkdloway  with  two  hundred 
horsemen  well  armed;  and  joining  the  Earl  of  Der- 
went  water,  advanced  to  Preston  with  the  hope  of  being 
reinibiced  by  the  English  Jaodbitesj  a  numerous,  but  an 
irresolute  body.  Here  the  rebel  chiefs  were  attacked 
by  General  Carpenter:  their  sole  resource  was  in  their 
courage ;  and  this  seems  to  have  fiuled  some  of  them*^ 
the  result  need  not  be  told.  Kenmnre  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hilL — It  is  said  of  the  present  viscount's  mother, 
a  proud  Mackemde,  that  she  refrained  from  acknowledg- 
ing in  the  usual  way  the  presence  of  his  late  Majesty  on 
the  terrace-walk  of  Windsor;  and  walked  loftily  past, 
rustling  her  silks  with  a  becoming  dignity.  The  King 
found  a  cure  for  this : '  he  sent  his  compliments,  and  said 
he  honoured  those  who  were  stedfast  in  their  principles. 
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The  lady's  pride  «iibimtted— for  whm  did  a  manarch 
pay  a  oompliinent  in  vain  ? 

I  have  endeavotmad  to  give  an  aocaiate  cofff  of  tliis 
fiEivourite  wmg.  It  is  «£  Oallofvay  origin,  vith  a  few 
touches  by  Bums  and  other  hands ;  and  more  venes 
might  he  added. 


laLLICRANKIE. 

Wh»e  hae  ye  been  see  braw,  lad? 

Whave  hae  ye  been  eae  bnmkie-o? 
Whare  hae  ye  beoi  Bae  bfEnr,  lad? 

Came  ye  by  Killicrankie-o? 
An  ye  had  been  ivhare  I  hae  heeaa. 

Ye  wadna  be  sae  cantie-o: 
An  ye  had  seen  what  I  hae  seen» 

On  the  braes  of  KSlicrankie-o. 

I  ianght  at  land,  I  fav^t  at  sea. 

At  hame  I  fimght  my  anntie-o ; 
Bnt  I  met  the  devil  and  Bnndee 

On.  the  braes  o'  Killicrankie-o. 
lie  banld  Pitcnr  fell  in  a  fnrr. 

And  Clavers  gat  a  dankie-o. 
Else  I  had  fed  an  Athol  gled. 

On  the  braes  o'  KilUcrankie-o. 
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O  fie«  Mackay !  whpx  gart  ye  lie 
I'  the  bush  ayont  the  farankie-p  ? 
\     Ye'd  better  kissed  King  Willie's  loof. 
Than  come  to  Killicrankie-a 
Jf  8  nae  shames  it's  nae  shame-^ 
It'a  nae  shame  to  shank  ye-o ; 
There's  sour  daes  on  Athol  braes, 
And  deils  at  KHlicrankie-o. 

Of  John  Orahame^  of  ChiTeihouse^  much  has  been 
written  and  much  said;  and  over  his  &11  at  Killi- 
crankie  the  Cameronians  hare  shouted,  and  the  Jacobites 
mourned.  The  former  recognised  him  by  the  name  of 
the  Bloody  Claver'se,  imagined  he  had  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  finally  slew 
him  with  a  silver  button,  for  he  was  supposed  to  be  proof 
against  lead  and  steel :  the  latter  admired  him  as  a  man 
bold  and  chivalrous,  devoted  to  their  cause,  a  soldier 
of  no  common  capadty,  and  in  whose  imtimely  death 
they  saw  the  dowUfiJl  of  their  hopes.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  gaUant  commander,  but  a  relentless  and  unsparing 
one ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  Persecution  has  called  all 
the  generous  and  noble  qualities  in  question  which  his 
admirers  have  assigned  him.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
painted  a  stern  and  unbending  hero,  who  shed  human 
blood  with  as  little  compunction  as  one  would  drain  a 
fen,  and  who  thought  all  nobleness  of  nature  was  con* 
fined  to  the  cavaliers.  James  Hogg  pulled  him  down 
£rom  this  high  station,  made  him  a  contemptible  stabber 
and  oppressor,  and  gave  him  a  thirst  for  blood,  which 
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was  often  allayed/  Im^jfiemr  99)fiBMSU\'fBbe  latter  is 

* 

far  wrong,  nor  am  I  sure  tihat  tbeftwi^dk  quite  right. 
His  death  was  accordJngt^  hitf  Amnxtor*  Ae  was  fol- 
lowing the  vanquished  enemyj  and  skfutM^  and  calling 
his  men  onward,  with  hin  swofd  wi^tviig  over  his  head, 
when  he  received  a  hall  uader  his  *strm»  ai^d  instantly 
fell.  He  lived  only  till  Jm  wnMke  a  short  aeo^unt  of  his 
victory  to  King  James,  and  was  hiuied  tit  fllair  Athol. 


^* 


iONO  WiUIAM'S  MAKCB. ; 

D  WiUie,  WiUfe  Wanbeasd, 

He's  awa*  frae  hame, 
Wi'  a  budget  at  his  back. 

An'  a  wallet  at  his  wame : 
But  some  will  sit  on  his  seat, 
Some  will  eat  of  his  meatj 
Some  will  stand  i'  his  shoon. 

Or  he  come  again. 

O  Willie,  Willie  Wanbeard. 

He's  vw»'  to  ride, 
Wi'  a  bullet  in  his  bortree. 

And  a  shable  by  his  side ; 
But  some  will  whyte  wi'  Willie's  Ipiife, 
Some  will  kiss  Willie's  wife— r 
Some  will  wear  his  bonnet. 

Or  he  come  again. 


scmrnsttr  ck))!  gs.  IM 
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^  /  WIT' 14»  iMek  bdonennoet; 

.it     .     '  Aii^  Ids  Aype  hmdemuM^ 
Kghtfi^  wi' bk  tail. 


O  WilHe,  WiOie  Wotbeard^ 

H^'aawa'tofi^t; 
Bitt  i^  ckg,  ilgbt  bane, 

Willie  will  be  right : 
An'  bell  do,  wbat  wed  be  may. 
An'  baa  done  for  mony  a  day, — 
Wbed  about,  an'  rin  away. 

Like  a  wally  wigbt. 

O  saw  ye  Daddy  Duncan 

Praying  like  to  cry  ? 
•   Or  saw  ye  Willie  Wanbeard 

Lying  in  the  rye  ? 
Wi'  bis  neb  boonermost. 
An'  bis  donp  downermoat. 
An'  bia  ilype  bindennost. 

Like  a  Pease  pie ! 

In  ridicoling  the  martial  prowess  of  King  William, 
the  author  of  this  song  has  drawn  a  very  ungracious 
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picture  of  his  person,  and  reproBentdl  him  ao  suffering 
by  sea-sickness  on  his  way  to  IralaaiL.  James  Hog|^ 
supposes  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  some  waggish  cavaliei, 
and  says  he  has  often  heaid  the  two  first  rerses  sung  as 
an  interlude  in  a  nursery  tak^  The  song  is  whimsicsl 
rather  than  humorous :  to  ridicule  Willian^s  pro>r^s^ 
was  to  attack  him.  where  he  was  least  Tulaerable— hifft 
courage  was  less  questionahle  than  Us  mjUtary  capiualy* , 
Like  many  other  Jacobite  effusions,  it  begins  with  hope, 
and  condndes  with  pn^hecy;  but  the  true  spiritof 
prophecy  had  long  before  passed  evit  of  song»  apd  the 
Stuarts  were  gone^never  to  return. 


LAMENT  FOR  LORD  MAXWELL. 

Green  Nithisdale,  make  moan,  for  thy  leaTs  in  the  fa'. 

The  lealest  of  thy  warriors  are  drapping  awa' ; 

The  rose  in  thy  bonnet,  that  flourished  sae  and  shone. 

Has  lost  its  white  hue,  and  is  faded  fuid  gone  I 

Our  matrons  may  sigh,  our  hoary  men  may  wail,— 

He's  gone,  and  gone  for  ever,  the  Lord  of  Nithisdale  I 

But  those  that  smile  sweetest  may  have  sadness  ere 

lang. 
And  some  may  mix  sorrow  with  their  merry  merry  sang. 


^. 
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Fnfli  kmd  was  the  merriment  among  <rar  kdks  a*, 
Tliey  noiig  in  die  parloor  and  danced  in  ttie  faaf-*- 
O/nue's  ottBing  hame  again  to  diase  theWtagji  awa^ 
BatAej  eaanac  wipe  tlie  teen  now  so  &Bt  as  they  &'. 
Otar  lady  daw  do  nought  now  bat  wipe  aye  her  een — 
Hi^  heM^  Hke  td  bmst  ths  gdld-lade  of  her  gown ; 
Hen  aSent  gase  npon  her^  and  minstrels  make  a  wail—' 

0  dool  for  oar  brave  waorrier,  the  Lord  of  NitUsddie  f 

Wae  toihee,  proud  Preston  ?-*-4o  hiMtng  and  to  hate 

1  ^re  ftkeez  naof  waSlings  be  fivquent  at  thy  gate  ? 
Niow  ei^ity  soinsier  €ilM)otB  of  1^  forest  I  lunFe  seen^ 
To  the  saddle-liq^  in  Uude  i'  i9ie  battle  I  hae  been. 
Bat  I  ne^per  ken'd  o'  dod  till  I  kenrd  it  yestreen. 
Oliist  I  were  laid  where  the  sods  are  growing  green  1 — 
I  tint  half  myseT  when  my  gade  lord  I  ^Bd  tine-* 
HeTaadropef  deqyest  Uoodin  this  aold  heart  of  mine. 

• 

%  die.lRid  of  the  leaf,  by  the  rising  of  the  flower,—- 
By  the  sang  of  the  birds,  where  some  stream  tottles  o'er, 
ni  wander  awa'  there,  and  big  a  wee  bit  bower. 
To  hap  my  gray  head  frae  the  drap  and  the  shower; 
And  there  I'll  sit  and  moan  till  I  sink  into  the  grave. 
For  Nithsdale's  bonnie  Lord — ay  the  bravest  of  the 

brave!— 
O  that  I  lay  bat  with  him,  in  sorrow  and  in  pine, 
And  the  steel  that  harms  his  gentle  neck  wad  do  as 

mnch  for  mine  ? 


(89  Bcmm&st  soNes; 

The  h«ro  of  this  aoog,  the  Earl  of  Nitfasdale,  waB 
taken  prisoner,  along  with  Viaooont  Kenmuxe  and  many 
other  ndflemen,  at  PreKton  in  Lanoaalike^'fliid  's^tenced 
to  be  beheaded.  His  eonntesSj  a  lady  of  great  presence 
of  mind»eunttifed  and  aeeompliahed  his  escape  from  the 
Tower^^Her  ftrtitude,  her  ptotteneey  and  her  intrepidity 
are  yet  nnxivalled  in  tibe  history  ef  female  heteism.  A 
letter  from  the  Cootttiss,  enntrintng  a  lively  and  cirenm-> 
stantial  aeooant  of  the  Barl's  escape^  is  in  Terreagles 
Hooae  in  Nithsdale,  dated  from  Rttme  in  &e  year  I7I& 
From  the  woman's  doak  and  hoed^  in  wftieh  the  Earl 
was  disgnised,  the  JaoobHes  of  the  north  fimned  a  new 
token  nf  oogniaanoe— all  the  ladies  who  fr vooied  the 
Stuarts  wore  ''Nitiksdaks,"  till  fashion  grt  the  better 
of  political  love.  I  wish  the  royal  clemency  had  ex- 
tended  to  the  ancient  and  noble  name  of  Maxwell^  when 
other  names  were  restored  to  their  hononrs*  The  house 
of  Nithsdale  is  the  representative  of  a  nnmerons  class 
in  Dumfriesshire  and  OaUow»y«  An  old  mSn  once 
counted  to  me  forty  gentlsinett's  frmiliei^  all  ef  the  name 
of  MaxwelL — They  sore  less  numerous  now. 


-rr£j- 
)    i 


1  -  /  .  !  • 

I 

WHAT  NEWS  TO  HE,  CUMMER. 

I  •  * 

.    Now  wbal  neivft  t»  ae^  CiuiiBBir>**«» 
Now  w^  iwws  tome? 
fitioiv^  0^  iie^%  quo'  tlterCuuncn 

^fc  ^fll^  ItPIBW   ffV^^Mp   ^^^^VA   VWP4b  ■fv^^'^ 

fiUv  the  Onko  hailed  faimsel,  CnBiMerj~ 

BbatlieDttkalMilfliedluiiiadL  .  . 
Or  tdMD  fiMlhB  0tt»tt  walk 

.   3%»I)idk«'A  bile,  and  Aer,ad^-~ 

TbeVa«karWIua&'! 
Bat  oor  sode  Lotd'Of  Hiibidale 

He'ft  WI0I1  fne  'maooig  them  a'. 
Now  brii^  me- ay  huninij  dmniCT^ — 

Bring  jne  ny  shoeii ; 

I'll  C^  ^^  ''^^^  ^  S^  Nitliadale, 
Ab  he  oomes  to  th^towiL 

Alake  the  day !  quo'  the  Cummer, — 
Alake  the  day !  .quoth  she; 

He's  fled  awa'  to  bonnie  Franoe, 
Wi'  nought  but  ae  peonie  I 

Well  sell  a'  our  com»  Cummers- 
Well  sell  a'  our  bear; 

And  we'll  send  to  our  ain  lord 
A*  our  sett  gear. 


)9D  SCOTTISH  SOSQS. 

Make  the  piper  blaw,  Cmnmer— 

Make  the  piper  hlaw ; 
And  let  llie  ladk  and  lasMa  bath 

Their  souple  shanks  shaw. 
Well  a'  be  glad,  CuMner,— 

We'Ua'be^; 
And  play  The  Stuanta  back  again/' 

To  nmke  the  WUga  mad. 

This  rade  aong  of  wdooaae  mm  fint  printed  in  the 
Remains  of  Nitfaadale  and  GdOoway  Seng.  The  second 
line  of  the  second  vam  givea  me  oeaaaioa  to  notice  a 
mistake  made  by  Lord  ByroD,  in  one  of  his  latest 
works,  where  he  nfeaks  so  fiaadif  of  Scotland,  and  va- 
calls  the  scenes  where  he  had  pisased  his  yoath.  He 
quotes  a  rhymiflg  ^overb^ 

Brig  tf  BalgoDie, 

Black  be  yere  wa' ! 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  wean. 

And  a  marets  ae  fsal, 
Down  shall  ye  fa*. 

His  lordship  should  have  written-^- 


Brig  ef  Balgooie, 
Blaek  be  yere  fa' ! 

"  Black  be  yere  fa',  or  fate,"  is  a  common  execration  ; 
the  word  "  fa'>"  the  Scottisli  synonyme  of  "  fate,*'  had 


scxrmsH  scmos.  Wl 

perlu))«  piizdied  and  iniBled  the  noUe  foH.  In  his 
poem  ht  fenden  the  mistake  iacmaMg^  where  he  suigft 
ef  ''Bdlgoiiie'B  fari^e  Uaek  wA/' 


HMi*M^k«Mk 


THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  PEACE  TILL  JAMIE 

COMES  HAME. 

By  yon  eastk  wa%  at  the  dooe  o'  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  nag,  thongh  his  head  it  was  gray ; 
And  as  he  was  singings  the  tears  they  down  came, 
Therell  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
The  chnich  is  in  minsy  ihe  state  is  in  jirs^ 
Ddnsionsj  oppressions,  and  mnrderons  wars : 
We  darena  wed  say't,  bat  we  ken  wha's  toblame^— 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jaade  d^w  sword> 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yird; 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  futhfu'  aiold  dame 
There'll  never  be  peace  tiU  Jamie  comes  hame. 
Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  iawn. 
Sin'  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  orown ; 
But  tiU  my  last  mometits  my  wOrds  tte  the  same. 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  «[atnie  comes  hame 

This  very  beautiful  so&g  is  from  the  pen  of  Bums, 


I9t  '  soomsa  MffG». 

iuipivBd  lit  iwmtTflihiiftfliigTfffr  ?y  wn  'dit  frngnU  iit  ^  tho 
nae  eiianoler  and  <m  the  mm  mii^et  It  tet  ap« 
peued  In  JdbiiMB's  Maneal  Mmeonu  .Hit  kuk  fbor 
lines  of  the  first  venebdoiig  to  die  old  finogOMit*  Hie 
anbdued  and  sedate  sorrow  of  the  old  man's  lamenta* 
«tioa  is  very  tooddng-^tiie  love  Hsr  -Us  lost  dkitdien, 
and  ftr  his  ancient  line  of  king^  lends  an  ifllopest  na« 
tional  and  domestic^  which  is  not  sorpassed  in  any  of 
the  songs  of  that  unhi^ypy  canse. 


.•  /' 


DBRWENTWATBR. 

O^  Derwentwater^s  a  bonnie  lord, 
He  wears  gowd  in  his  hair^ 

And  glenting  is  his  hawking  e'e 
WV  kind  love  dwelling  there^ 

Yestreen  he  came  to  our  lord's  yett^ 

'   And  loud  load  could  he  ca*; 

Rise  up^  rise  up,  for  good  King  James^ 
And  buckley  and  come  awa. 

OnrlaAe  held  by  her  gnde  lord, 
Wi'  wed  love-locket  hands; 

But  when  young  Derwentwater  camcy 
She  loos'd  the  snawy  bands. 


•   if y g»tlB ijdrladk !  .  ,•  >. 

'•■■-•,  w  I         • 

I  wili  diinkiifte  oil  tibta  hopuiie  rii;^ 

lAad  « tUt  navy  hand, 
WlitQoa the Jhdmy  ridgtt •' weir 
^  Comes  down  my  burly  linlid. 

And  I  will  think  on  thae  linlcs  o'  gowd 

Which  rfaig  thy  hrig^t  blue  een. 
When  I  wipe  off  the  gore  o'  weir> 

And  owre  my  braid  sword  lean. 

O  never  »  word  oar  ladle  spake^ 
As  he  preea'd  h^r  anawy  hand; 

And  never  a  word  our  kdie  spake^ 
As  her  jimpy  waist  he  spann'd; 

Bot,  O  my  Derwentwater !  she  sighed, 
Wh^  his  glowing  lips  she.fand. 

He  has  drapp'd  frae  his  hand  the  tassel  0'  gowd 

Which  knots  his  gnde  weir-glove/ 
And  he  has  drapp'd  a  spark  frae  his  een 

Which  gars  oar  kdie  love. 
Come  down>  oome  down,  our  gade  lord  say8» 

Come  down,  my  fiur  ladie ; 
O  dinna  young  Lord  Derwent  stop> 

The  morning  sun  is  hie. 
VOL.  m.  o 


IM  scomsft  imxxm. 


>'?!:< 


jr  •  ► 


AndU^lii^W0edieBNKnti%>siiiiir(t  trr^^ir^i 

Wi'fiNmt<d'niddiftU«da»^   •    *  //  <>o(l.  i()/(jr 

rBetoluns^naeduig  fade. '    -  i.-^m-.^inoo 

0«r  Jiidieiook'dAM  the  turret  top  .     t;  .ix-uoi 

Afllaiigjwdi^ooiiUtee;  .  -  .v-fdi!  t^ilt 
And  every  dgh  for  her  gude  Imrd^ 

For  Derwent  there  were  three. 


I  believe  there  i»  no  tnditioDid  fteetunony  to  support 
the  sunniBe  of  the  poet,  that  the  wiie  of  one  of  the  Ja* 
oobite  chiefs  had  a  '^■■^'^^^^  r^ard  fir  the  unfifftanate 
Earl  of  Derwentwater.  -  He  was  a  yonog  and  brave 
and  generoas  nobleman,  and  his  &te  was  vehemently 
lamented  in  the  north  o(  England.  The  aurora  iborealis, 
which  appeared  then  for  the  first  time,  and  shone  re- 
markably vivid  on  the  night  of  his  exeoation,  is  still 
known  in  the  north  by.  the  name  of  Lord'  Derwent- 
water's  lights.  A  very  beautiful  song  is  popularly 
known  by  the  title  of  ^*  Lord  Derwentwater's  good 
night.' 


»> 


And  fiue  thee  well,  my  bonnie  gray  steed. 

That  carried  me  ay  sae  £ree, 
I  wish  I  had  been  asleep  in  my  bed. 

The  last  time  I  mounted  thee : 
The  warning  beU  now  bids  me  ceaie,    . 

My  trouble's  nearly.a'er ; 
Yon  sun  now  rising  from  the  sc^ 

Shall  rise  on  me  no  more. 


Fifteen  hwidmsAlMmtitwinwsnP'Wm  liid*«/tettle 
than  thoee  whom  DewwuitWttltr  eondiiQIod  to  ^Preston: 
Imt  the  aeoMS  of  the  leaABir^«e«nMd  lMwiidei«&  and 
confiranded^  and  tiiejr  dtevad  thiOMlinia'ta^be  snr- 
loanded  and  maoMcbd^  and  eondueted  to  tiie  aite  and 
the  gibbet  witiMmtniunn«r4ivi«Bi0ta«eei     '    '^ 


•A^aAiB^M-^OVMM^** 


AWA  WmGS,  AWA. 

Our  thistles  flourii^'d  firesh  and  fair, 

And  bonny  blookn*d  oar  roees^ 
Bnt  whiga  came  like  a  firoat  in  June, 
And  wither'd  a'  our  posies. 
Awa  whigs^  awa; 

Awa  whigSj  awa ; 
Y^Ve  bnt  a  pack  o'  traitor  loons, 
Yell  ne*er  do  good  at  a'. 

Our  aad  decay  in  church  and -state 

Snrpasaea  my  describing ; 
The  whigs  came  o'er  us  for  a  curse. 

And  we  have  done  wi'  thriving. 

A  foreign  whiggish  loon  brought  seeds. 

In  SooCtiab  yird  to  cover ; 
But  we'Q  pu'  a'  his  dibbied  leeks, 

Aiid  pack  him  to  Hanover. 

o2 
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-^ . '<.Our  wiaiwit tftoim'* fa .n  i^ tHedflut,     >   •  ' 
I<    iiOeilbliiyltliettwiUfaeitenr.Q'U 

1  '  V?lm'ga!j»  die:  wbigs.  Ihe  fomtc  o'tJ 
..,•]•  .  .... 

Qfim  Fei^Wiee  lang  haa  U'cn  a  xuifiw.  * 

But  we  may  see  Ixim  wankeo: 
Onde  hdp  the  day  when  royal  heads 
Afe  hiinted  Iflke  a  waphia^ 

The  deil  he  heard  the  stoor  o'  tongaes^ 

And  ramping  came  amang  us ; 
Bwt  he  pitied  lis  aae  wi' cnrsedwhig^' 

He  tnm'd^  and  wadna  wrang  us. 

Sae  grim  he  sat  amang  the  neek, 

Thiang  bundling  bnmstone  matches ; 
And  croon'd,  'mang  the  beuk-takiag  wbigs. 
Scraps  of  anld  Gallon's  catches. 
Awa  whig^,  awa, 

Awawhigs^awa; 
Yell  rin  me  oat  o'  won;  spunks, 
And  ne'er  do  good  at  a'. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  song  are  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Oliver  Gromwdl,  and  some  of  them  are  of  very  re- 
cent composition.  It  was  a  fiivomite  £uicy  of  the  Ja- 
cobites to  place  their  enemies  in  perditioa^  anddiatrihite 
infernal  power  and  role  among  them  aooopdiog  to  their 


laboun  in  the  csaie  of'the  hoiiBdof  Qnoge^r  Hanover. 
Meston,  and  many  aaanekss  wiitenf^indnlgedvin  this 
poetical  mode  o£  puniahment;  viiidlidxaie  down  upon 
them  the  indigimnt  vq^oaoh  of  Addiion*  I  wnb  not  to 
defend  it;  but  since  the  Whigs  divided  all  power  and 
domination  among  dieniflelvea  cm  thia>  eiuth/  the  Ja- 
cobites might  be  jnadfied  in  thehr  imaginary  appropria- 
tion of  paradise  and  in  allotting  a  place  of  punishment  to 
their  enemies. — The  air  of  the  song  is  very  ancient. 


THE  WEE  WEE  GERMAN  LAIRDIE. 

p 

Wha  the  deil  hae  we  got  for  a  king 

Bnt  a  wee  wee  German  lairdie  ?- 
And  when  we  gade  to  bring  him  hame 

He  was  delving  his  kail-yardie  : 
Shen^iing  kail,  and  laying  leeks. 
Without  the  hose,  and  but  the  breeks ; 
And  up  his  beggar  duds  he  cleek»«^ 

The  wee  wee  German  lairdie. 

• 

And  he's  clapt  down  in  our  gndeman's  dudr. 
The  wee  wee  German  lairdie ; 

0 

And  he's  brought  fbuth  o'  fbre^  trash. 

And  dibbled  them  in  his  yardie. 
He's  pti*d  the  rose  o'  English  loons. 
And  bM^cen  the  harp  o'  Irish  clowns. 
But  our  thistle  top  will  jag  his  thumbs — 

The  wee  wee  German  lairdie. 


1^*  SCDTTiSIl '  miiHS». 

t^oito^vp  iktiiattg'oiV'Highlsiid  yib^ 

•  ThcU' wee  #ee  Gemm  laMiey 
''AluK  Me  the  Slwtrts'  Ing-kflil  tioife 
-    -WecUMedinoiir  yaidfe: 

•  Attd  if  ft  itook  ye^dfliB  to  pa'> 
^Or  haud  Cke  ^poldiig  o'  a  pkwgh, 

*  We'li  break  your  «eeptM  o'er  jpeor  bmmiV 

Tkott  wee  bit  German  hnidie. 

Our  hills  are  steep,  our  glens  are  deep, 

Nae  fitting  for  a  yardie ; 
And  our  Norland  thistles  winna  pQ% 

Thou  wee  bit  German  lairdie: 
And  we've  the  trendnng  blades  o'  weir 
Wad  prune  ye  o'  your  German  gear— 
We'll  pass  ye  'neatib  the  etaymore^s  aheer. 

Thou  feckless  German 


I    ii  «•{, 


»  u 


>l  >-' 


I' 


Auld  Scotland,  tbou'rt  o'er  cauld  a  hole 

For  nursing  foreign  vermin ; 
But  the  very  dogs  b'  Eng^d's  eourt, 

They  bark  and  howl  in  German. 
Short  while  they'll  fown  and  lick  thy  hand^— 
We  come  wi'  target  and  wi'  brand 
To  sweep  them  frae  the  southron  land— 

Thou  wee  wee  German  lairdie.     , 

The  idea  of  this  song  is  old,  so  are  the  three  startiii^ 
lines ;  all  the  rest  is  modem.  The  poverty  of  the  Elecior 
of  Hanover,  and  the  laborious  industry  with  which  he 
strove  to  maintain  the  external  show  of  worldly  splen- 


land  and  of  Seodand/  I.hay/a  bafivre  aie  ft  owficxf  a 
Booffing  ballad,  in4udi  vms  <4iaated  ilMiK^  liWidi^/m 
the  arriTal  of  George  the  FiM. .  Had  til|e.||Mi}av<:)iiui- 
dentood  our  language^  the.aoog  must  hanra  given  him  a 
very  ineaa  idea  of  Jaoobi^Mtira*  Ita  burlhcia  U  Ger- 
man poverty  and  EagUah  abudaaoe^  and  the  wopder 
whidi  our  wardrobes  and  dinner  taUes  excited  in  the 
royal  minds  of  the  strangers- 


THE  CUCKOO. 

• 

The  Cuckoo's  a  faimny  bird  When  he  comes  home. 
The  Cuckoo's  a  bonny  bird  when  he  comes  home ; 
He'll  fley  away  the  wild  birds  that  flutter  round  the 

throne 
My  bonny  bonny  Cuckoo  when  he  comes  home. 
The  Cuckoo's  a  bonny  bird,  and  he'll  ha'e  his  day ; 
The  Cuckoo's  the  royal  bird,  whatever  they  may  say ; 
Wi'  the  whistle  o'  his  mon,  and  the  blink  o'  bis  e'e, 
He*ll  scare  a'  the  unco  birds  away  frae  me. 

The  Cuckoo's  a  bonny  bird  when  he  oxmes  home. 
The  Cuckoo's  a  bonny  bird  when  he  comes  home ; 
IIs^  iey  away  the  wild  birds  that  flutter  round  the 

throne 
My  bonny  Cuckoo,  when  he  comes  home. 


The  Cackoo's  a  bonny  bird>  bat  far  firae  his  hame, 
I  ken  him  by  the  feathers  that  gniw  abcmt  his  kune ; 
And  Wtind  ibaVid^Ue^kame  ijet  ^  cf^mv^,  1 4^#Iiq  to  see^ 
For  my  bonny  Cuckoo  he  is  dear  onto  me. 

.  ^    .    ■  '  .    ,.     .   ! 
"  I  took  these  two  ▼enes,"  49y9.  Jai^s   Hogg, 
"  from  the  reeitatiaa  of  a  shrewd  idiot^  on^  whom 
"we  osll  in  Soots  a  ' half  daftman/  yarned  Williain 
Dodds ;  who  gave  it  as  a  ^ootatian,  jna  mods,  discourse 
which  he  was  accn8tome4  to  deliver  %q  the  lads  and 
lasses  in  the  winter  eyeoiags^  to  their. iafinit^  amuse- 
ment, in  the  style  and  manner  of  a  ftrvent  p^reecher.   It 
is  not  easy  to  discover  where  the  similarity  existed  be- 
tween the  Chevalier  and  the  cuckoor"  The  similarity  is 
this :  with  the  coming  of  the  cuckoo  the  Chevalier  was 
looked  for — ^the  bird  and  the  prince  wer^  expected  in 
April :  the  cuckoo  was  therefore  '^  a  bonhie  bhrd  when  he 
came  hame,"  since  his  first  note  in  thelandj  and  tihe  war- 
cry  of  the  Stuarts,  would  be  heavd  together.    In  the 
same  manner  a  violet  was  employed  by  the  partisans  of 
Buonaparte  to  indicate  the  period  of  his  wtum  from 
Elba.      "  II  reviendrai  au  printems,"  was  their  am- 
biguous motto;  and  their  hero  was  reoi^gaised  tod  his 
praises  celebrated  under  the  fontastic  epithet  (^ ''  Cor- 
poral Videt." 


I: 


•1     «   .  I  »  1  1,1 

*^P^IM*^NAB  KITH,  I  HA»  NAB  KIN; 

* 

I  hae  nae  kith,  I  hae  nae  kin, 
'  *      Nm^  ane  tliat't  dear  to  me, 
F^riiie  boniif  lad  that  I  lo'e  best, 
'   tile's  fhrayont  the  sea? 

And  We  may  roe  the  day 
When  ofor  king's  daughter  came  here 
T6pfaiy  sic  ibid  play. 


O,  gin  I  were  a  bonny  bird, 

Wi'  wings  that  I  mights  flee. 
Then  I  wad  travel  o'^  the  main. 

My  ae  tme  love  to  see ; 
Then  I  wad  tell  a  joyfn' tale 

To  ane  tlurtTs  dear  to  me. 
And  sit  upon  a  king^s  window. 

And  sing  my  melody. 

The  adder  lies  i*  the  corbie's  nest, 

Anealh  the  corbie's  wsme ; 
And  the  blast  that  reaves  the  corbie's  brood 

Shall  blaw  oar  good  king  hame. 
Then  blaw  y&east,  or  Uaw  ye  west. 

Or  blaw  ye  o'er  the  &em, 
O  bring  the  lad  that  I  lo'e  best. 

And  ane  I  darcna  name. 


'« I 


1 


9QSt  K&nmaLiMVw^ 

James  Hogg  says, ''  This  is  a  very  sweet  and  cmioiis 
little  old  song,  but  not  very  easily  understood.  The  air 
is  exoeedin^y  omple>  and  the  tenes  h%hly  dhUaioleristic 
of  the  lyrical  songs  of  Scotland/'  The  ingratitude  of  the 
Prince  and  Prinoessof  Orange mimy  old stMgafaa^  oel^ 
brated : — 

Ken  ye  the  rhyme  to  ponringer*-^ 
Ken  ye'the  Ayme  topuffaiger^ 
King  Janes  he  had  a  davghter  dear. 
And  he  ga^re  her  to  an  Oranger.  -    . 


Ken  ye  how  he  requited 
Ken  ye  how  he  requited  him?  •  > 

The  knave  into  Old  En^and  came. 
And  took  the  crown  in  spite  o'  him. 

Scottish  verse-makem  indulged  to  the  last  the  idle 
hope  of  the  return  of  the  Stuarts^  and  ezpretscd  their 
wishes  in  athousand  forms  of  hope  and  prophecy.  Their 
expectations  may  be  traced  through  innumerable  maaea 
of  allegorical  absurdity ;  but  they  may  be  well  excused 
for  this  affectation,  since  a  plainer  song  would  have  put 
them  in  some  small  jeopardy. 


Hi.  'fi  .-'''•     •  '  ••  ,1 

^::  ...GAUbB.  AN  THB  IUN&  OOMSk 

-<  o  Smd^  an  ifcfckblg  come^   * 
Carle,  an  the  king  come, 
Thoa  shalt  dance,  and  I  will  aing, 

Carle,  an  tiie  king  come. 
An  somebody  were  come  agaia. 
Then  aaaaebady  maion  croaa  the  main ; 
And  ev^ry  man  ahall  hae  hia  ain> 
Carle,  an  the  king  come. 


I  trovr  we  swapped  for  the  woiae. 
We  gfi'^  the  boot  and  better  hooPBe; 
And  that  well  tell  them  at  the  croa^. 

Carle,'  an  the  king  come. 
MThen  yellow  com  grows  on  the  rigs^ 
And  g9)bet8  stand  to  hang  the  Whigs, 
O  then  we'll  a'  dance  Scottish  jigs. 

Carle,  an  the  king  come. 

Nae  mair  wi'  pinch  and  drouth  we'll  dine. 
As  we  ha'o  done — a  dog's  propine, 
Bnt  quaff  our  waughta  o'  rosie  wine. 

Carle,  an  the  king  come. 
Cogie,  an  the  king  come, 
Cogie,  an  the  king  come, 
Fse  be  fou,  and  thou'se  be  toom, 

Cogie,  an  the  king  come. 


*2d4  nocyrtiiu  dOJ«ss, 

The  ooadttding  vene  of  tUs  old  JneMii  trntoA  k  a 
Mr  specimeii  of  the  dnmkm  loyalty  with  tvU6h  many 
noblemen  and  squires  of  low  degree  cfaerislied'l^e  me- 
mory and  the  h^pes  of  the  house  of  Stnart  Theyoould 
carouse  and  empty  the  eup  to  any  cause.  l%e  soug  has 
long  been  a  fieivourite^  and  many  variations  atie  known 
among  the  peasantry. 


MACDONALD'S  GATHERINGr. 

Come  along,  my  brave'dans. 

There's  nae  friends  sae  staunch  and  true'; 
Come  along,  my  brave  dans. 

There's  nae  lads  sae  leal  as  you.   ' 
Come  along,  Clan-Donuil, 

Fne  'mang  your  birks  and  heather  braesy 
Come  with  bdd  MacaHster, 

Wilder  than  his  mountain  raes. 

Gather,  gather,  gather. 

From  Loch  Morer  to  Axgyle; 
Come  from  Castle  Tnirim, 

Come  from  Moidart  and  the  Isles : 
Macallan  is  the  hero 

That  will  lead  you  to  the  tield. 
Gather,  bold  Siolallain, 

Sons  of  them  that  never  yield. 


*. 


i  : 


». 
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Crather^' brave  Clan-Dfouil, 
.  B(aaj.3ons  of  mfgh^  ycm  knov ; 
Lenochan's  your  brother^ 
Auetereditan  and  Olenooe. 


Oatfaer,  gaUier,  gatber, 

Tis  yonr  prince  that  needs  your  arm ; 
ThoQgli  Maqoobn^I  leaveQ  you^    ; 

Dread  no  danger  or  alarm. 
Come  firom  field  or  foray» 

Come  from,  sickle  and  from  plough ; 
Come  from  cairn  and  correi^ 

From  deer- wake  and  driying  too. 

Gather^  bold  Clan-Donuil^ 

Come  with  haversack  and  cord ; 
Come  not  late  with  meal  or  cake, 

But  come  with  durk,  and  gun,  and  sword. 
Down  into  the  Lowlands 

Plenty  Udes  by  dale  and  bum ; 
Gather,  brave  dan-Donuil, 

Riches  wait  on  yoor  retom. , 

This  songy  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hogg  in  his  Beliques, 
19  a  genaine  highland  lyric,  translated  by  a  lady  of  the 


fenulyofiheMaoAiinelk.  JtltffdH  tfi«hlttiation  and 
bustle.  It  re0QMlikft  visrf'dmfy)  tk  VbvmA  ^passages, 
the  inimitable  ''  Pihnidi  iif  Somiil  IMiW/'  l)/'49K  Walter 

Scott.  '   :'• 
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THE  JACOBITE  MUSTBtt-Wcaii'. 

Ihmcan'.  coming,  DanaM-BComlhg;; 

Colin's  oomingy  Ronald's  ecfoaitg, . 

Dugi^d's  coming,  LacblBn's  coming, 

Alister  and  a^s  coming. 
Little  wat  ye  wha's  coming—^ 
Jock,  and  Tarn,  and  a*8  coming. 

Borland  and  his  men's  eomihgi 
Cameron  and  McLean's  coming, 
Ghirdon  and  McGregor's  coming', 
Ilka  Dunywastle's  coming-— 

Little  ^vat  ye  wha's  coming, 

M'Oillavry  and  a's  coming. 

Wigton's  coming,  Nithsdalc*s  coming, 
Oamwath's  coming,  Kenmure's  coming; 
Derwentwater  and  Foster's  coming, 
Withrington  and  Nairn's  coming — 

Little  wat  ye  wha*s  coming, 
.  Bhythe  Cowhitl-and  a*s.  coming. 


un^i  f .  !nhl4>iiNI  mi/MMtoA, to  owwingt  .-  /i:Mt:t 

,;.    /M4C<tttoMdM<'JQien«'»^(ttiiiigr  ii 

And  the  wild  M^Craws  are  ooming —  .  >>'. 

Idtde  WBt  ye  wlia's  ooming, 
Donald  GKin  and  a's  coming. 

They  ^oom>  tbey  gloori  they  look  8aet%, 
At  ilka  stroke  they'll  fell  a  Whig; 
Theyll  fidgfat  the  feds  of  the  pockpodB, 
For  many  a  buttock  hare's  coming--N 

Little  wat  ye  wha's  ocxning, 

Jock^  and  Tarn,  and  a's  coming. 

r 

This  lyric  is  a  curious  example  of  highland  song,  but 
it  gives  a  very  imperfect  list  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  the  Earl 
of  Marr's  march  to  Sheriflmuir,  yet  many  of  the  principal 
chieft  are  forgotten :  where  is  Athol,  Bresdalbane,  Ogil- 
vie,  Keith,  and  Stuart  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  any  account 
of  all  the  names  signalized  in  this  song*— same  are  known 
to  history,  and  others  are  beyond  the  historian's  power. 
The  Gordons  were  the  first  to  join^  and  the  fiial  to  run 
away;  the  Macgregocs  loved  plunder  hetti^r  than  the 
line  of  the.  Stuarts ;  the  laird  of  Macintosh  was  the 
ksder  of  ten  small  combined  dans;  tl^  MiModonalds 
brought  four  powerful  and  independent  clans ; .  the  Mac- 
kenzies  of  Seaforth  appeared  at  the  head  of  tl^r  warlike 
name ;  and  the  Maqphersons,  next  to  the  Macintoshes  in 


Ml  Moraaa 
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power,  were  oandueted  17  tihe  gidbtt  O^^  Que  of 
the  braTest  of  them  aU  mm  the.lsixd  of  JMvA  the 
leader  of  the  Madntoihes.:  he  was  taken  ^t.lfxwtmi, 
and,  with  ejg^itecii  vtkvB,  broke,  fwor4  in  han^^int  of 
Newgate  prison,  and  eiaifed  to.  Fniie&       •( 


THE  WHITE  COCKADE. 

•  ■         •    , . 

My  lore  was  bom  in  Aberdeen, 
The  bonniest  kd  that  e'er  was  seen; 
But  now  he  makes  oor  hearts  la'  sad. 
He's  ta'en  the  field  wi'  his  white  cockade. 

O,  he's  a  ranting,  rovuig  blade ! 

O,  he's  a  brisk  and  a  bonny  lad ! 

Betide  what  may,  my  heart  is  gkd. 

To  see  my  lad  wi'  his  white  cockade. 

O,  leeze  me  on  the  philabeg. 
The  hairy  hough,  and  garter'd  leg ! 
But  aye  the  tiling  that  glads  my  e'e 
Is  the  white  cockade  aboon  the  bree. 

I'll  sell  my  rock,  I'll  sell  my  reel. 

My  rippling  kame,  and  spinning  wheel. 

To  buy  my  lad  a  tartan  plaid, 

A  braid  sword  and  a  white  cockade. 


scbrrrisH  axmak  9t 
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tH  sdt  my  rdcday  a&Al  my  Urn, 
''  Bfy^gddegiiKy  marauidlia^ddtoirtr^  t 

Tlftit  every.  Idyai  Budian  lad 
*      May  tdketbe  fi^dd  wi' hk  tiidte  tiodekfe 
O^  he'ff  a  noijUiig,  nyring  Uade  I 
O,  he's  a  brisk  and  a  bonny  lad ! 
Betide  wbat  will^  my  heart  is  glad 
To  see  my  lad  wi'  his  white  cockade. 

The  tnne  is  beantiful^  and  the  song  has  obtained  most 
of  its  reputation  from  the  air.  Thoa^  it  sings  of  the 
white  cockade>  the  well-known  oognizanoe  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  the  strain  isfeeUe  and  ineffectual.  Other 
versions  have  more  life  in  them,  but  hx  less  delicacy. 
It  is  needless  to  attempt  their  puriiicatioa 


MMt* 


THE  YOUNG  MAXWELL. 

Where  gang  ye,  ye  silly  anid  carle, 

Wi'  yere  staff  and  shepherd  &ie? 
I'm  gaun  to  the  hill,  thou  sodger'^nait^ 

To  shift  my  hirsek'  lair. 
Ae  stride  or  twa  took  the  silly  bjoUl  carle. 

An'  a  gude  lang  stride  took  he. 
I  ti0W  thou  art  a  freck  auld  carle. 

Wilt  thou  show  the  way  to  me? 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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For  I  have  ridden  down  bonnieNith^ 

Sae  bave  I  the  silver  Orr^ 
And  a'  for  the  blood  of  the  yonng  Maanirdl, 

Which  IloTe  as  a ^ed  loves  gore. 
And  he  is  gone  wi'  the  silly  auld  carle^ 

Adown  by  the  rodcs  sae  steep. 
Until  that  they  came  to  the  anld  castle 

That  hangs  o*er  Dee  sae  deep. 

The  rocks  were  high,  the  woods  were  dark, 

The  Dee  roU'd  in  its  pride ; 
Light  down  and  gang,  thou  Bodger*ntan, 

For  here  ye  mayna  ride. 
He  drew  the  reins  of  his  bonnie  gray  steed. 

And  gaily  down  he  sprang  : 
His  war-coat  was  of  the  scarlet  fine. 

Where  the  golden  tassels  hang. 

He  threw  down  his  plaid,  the  silly  anld  carle. 

The  bonnet  firae  boon  his  bree : 
And  who  was  it  but  the  young  MaxweU? 

And  his  good  brown  sword  drew  he. 
Thou  kill'd  my  father,  thou  base  Southron, 

Sae  did  ye  my  brethren  three; 
Which  broke  the  heart  of  my  ae  sister, 

I  lored  as  the  light  o'  my  e'e. 

Now  draw  thy  sword,  thou  base  Southron, 

Red  wet  wi'  blood  o'  my  kin ; 
That  sword,  it  cropt  the  fiBorest  flower 

E'er  grew  wi'  a  head  to  the  sun. 
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There's  ae  stride  for  my  dear  aiUd  ftther. 
There's  twa  for  my  brethren  three ; 

And  there's  ane  to  thy  heart  for  my  ae  sister^ 
Whom  I  loved  as  the  light  of  my  e'a 

Instead  of  saying  why  or  when  I  wrote  this  song;  or 
telling  the  reasons  that  induced  me  to  imitate  the  natural 
ballad  style  of  the.  north,  I  will  tell  a  lit^e  touching 
story,  which  has  long  been  popular  in  my  native  place. 

At  the  dose  of  the  last  rebellion,  a  party  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  dragoons  passed  through  Nithsdale; 
they  called  at  a  lone  house,  where  a  widow  lived,  and 
demanded  refireshments.    She  brought  them  milk ;  and 
her  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  prepared  kale  and  butter — 
this,  she  said,  was  all  her  store.    One  of  the  party  in- 
quired how  she  lived  on  such  slender  means :    "  I  live," 
she  said,  "  on  my  cow,  my  kale-yard,  and  on  the  blessing 
of  Gfod.^'     He  went  and  killed  the  cow,  destroyed  her 
kale,  and  continued  his  march.     The  poor  woman  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  her  son  wandered  away  from 
the  inquiry  of  friends  and  the  reach  of  compassion.     It 
happened,  afterwards,  in  the  continental  war,  when 
the  British  army  had  gained  a  great  victory,  that  the 
soldiers  were  seated  on  the  ground,  making  merry  with 
wine,  and  relating  their  exploits— ''  All  this  is  nothing/' 
cried  a  dragoon,  "  to  what  I  once  did  in  Scotland — I 
starved  a  witch  in  Nithsdale ;  I  drank  her  milk,  I  killed 
her  cow,  destroyed  her  kale-yard,  and  left  her  to  live 
upon  God— and  I  dare  say  he  had  enough  ado  with 
her."     ''And  don't  you  rue  it  ?"  exclaimed  a  soldier 

p2 


stacting  «p^'^  don't  foia  me  it  ?"  '*  Sm  vliM  ?",  add 
the  raffiim  ;  '^wbat  would  you.  haye  merii^  ?!  jvtw's.dndi 
and  damned^  and  there's  an  end  of  her."  "  Then^  by  my 
Ood !"  said,  the  «ther»  'f  that  woman  was  mpmaAm*^ 
draw  you?  aw«rd*^draw."  They  Ibn^t  oil  the  spot^icild 
while  the  Scottish  soldier  passed  his  sword  tbwi^lA 
body,  and  turned  him  orer  in  the  pangs  of  deatb^  hd 
said,  "  Had  you  bat  said  y<m  rood  it,  Ood  shottld  hiivb 
punished  you,  not  I."  I 


JOHN  CAMERON. 

I%e  weary  sun  sank  down  on  a  day  of  woe  and  oaie^    - 
The  parting  light  shone  sad  on  John  CamevoB's  hoovy 

hair;  . 
His  dim  eyes  upturned  unto  Heayen  seem'd  to  groww 
His  feeble  hands  he  wrung*  and  his  heart  was  full  of  woe. 
The  steps  of  the  spoiler  were  fresh  by  his  hame. 
The  fires  of  the  reaver  in  embers  were  warm ; 
He  look'd  ay,  and  sigh'd,  as  his  heart  would  burst  in  twi^ 
The  cruel  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  ruin'd  us  a' ! 

« 

Three  fair  sons  were  none,  young,  blomning,  and  bold  > 
They  all  lie  at  other's  sides,  bloody  and  colds 
I  had  a  lovely  daughter,  the  delight  of  every  e'e. 
And  dear  as  the  promise  of  Heaven  untx>  me. 
I  had  a  pleasant  hame,  and  a  sweet  wife  there, 
Wi'  twa  bonnie  grandbaims,  my  smiling  to  share;  . 


Vf  pbeMy  in  ttiy  barn,  imd  abundamse  in  nrf  bn'^^ 
Oikecttel  Doke  <if  Cumberhnd  hafc  ntin'd  iis  a'T 


Otur  OMmtry's  laid  demlate^  oar  bonaeft  100  reft, 

Aad  iMiadit  bat  tbe  wiab  for  to  Tigbt  tia  ia  left ; 

ifev^inge  and  deapaar  ay  bf  tama  weet  my  cTe  ; 

11ie!ftdloftbe  spoiler  I  long  for  to  aee. 

Fntddkta  I  lie,  and  friendless  I  gang,  ' 

Fve  nane  bat  kind  Heayen  to  tell  of  my  wiong. 

lUne  old  arm,  quo'  Heaven,  cannot  strike  down  tbe 

pxoad, 
I  shall  keep  to  myself  tbe  revenge  of  tby  blood. 

• 

An  imperfect  copy  of  this  song  found  its  way  oat  of 
Craackls  Remains  into  tbe  Jacobite  Relics.  In  my 
native  oonnty  of  Dnmfriea  tbe  memory  of  tbe  Doke  of 
Cumberland  is  most  cordially  detested  among  tbe  pca^ 
saatry,  wbo  bate  cruelty,  and  love  clemency  and  bene- 
volence. They  bave  many  stories  to  tell  of  the  miseries 
whidi  GBBie  upon  all  those  wbo  bunted  down  the  dis- 
comfited rebels,  and  omducted  them  to  death.  One  un- 
happy man  was  followed  so  dosely,  that  be  ran  up  to 
the  neck  in  a  mill-dam;  there  his  pursuers  proposed  to 
leave  him,  and  were  dispersing,  when  a  former  rode  into 
the  water  and  brought  him  out — ^he  was  taken  to  Carlisle 
and  executed.  In  the  wreck  oi^the  farmer's  affiurs,  and 
in  the  misfortunes  whicb  befel  him  and  his  children,  the 
peasantry  saw  the  visitation  of  Heaven  for  spilt  blood. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  I  shall  desist.  It  is 
4aid  of  a  wounded  highlandef,  that  when  he  was  exhorted 
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to  lelinqimh  all  thoughts  of  revenge  against  his  enemy, 
inasmuch  as  revenge  belonged  to  the  Lord>  "  Aye,  aye/' 
exclaimed  the  expiring  man,  "  I  thought  it  was  owre 
sweet  a  morsel  for  a  mortal" 


CARLISLE  YETTS. 

White  was  the  rose  in  my  love's  hat. 

As  he  rowed  me  in  his  lowland  plaidie; 
His  heart  was  true  as  death  in  lov^e. 

His  hand  was  aye  in  battle  ready. . 
His  long,  long  hair,  in  yellow  hanks. 

Waved  o'er  his  cheeks  sae  sweet  and  ruddy ; 
But  now  it  waves  o'er  Carlisle  yetts. 

In  dripping  ringlets,  soil'd  and  bloody. 

When  I  came  first  through  fair  Carlisle, 

Ne'er  was  a  town  sae  gladsome  seeming ; 
The  white  rose  flaunted  o'er  the  wall. 

The  thistled  pennons  wide  were  streaming. 
When  I  came  next  through  £Eur  Carlisle, 

O  sad,  sad  seem'd  the  town  and  eerie  I 
The  old  men  sobb'd,  and  gray  dames  wept, 

O  lady !  come  ye  to  seek  your  dearie  ? 

I  tarried  on  a  heathery  hill. 

My  tresses  to  my  cheeks  were  frozen  ; 
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And  far  adown  the  midniglit  wind 

I  heard  the  din  of  battle  closing. 
The  gray  day  dawned — amang  the  snow 

Lay  many  a  young  and  gallant  fellow ; 
And  O !  the  saa  shone  bright  in  vain. 

On  twa  blue  een  'tween  locks  of  yellow. 

These's  a  tress  of  sdl'd  and  yellow  hair 

dose  in  my  bosom  I  am  keepin^^ 
Now  I  have  done  with  delight  and  love. 

And  wdoome  woe,  and  want,  and  weeping. 
Woe,  woe  upon  that  cmel  heart. 

Woe,  woe  upon  that  hand  sae  bloody, 
Tliat  lordless  leaves  my  true  hive's  hall. 

And  wakes  me  wail  a  viigfai  widow  1 

m 

The  heads  of  the  rebels  were  fixed  im  many  places 
throughout  the  kingdom;  and  an  old  lady  of  Dumfries- 
shire often  mentioned  to  me  the  horror  which  she  felt 
when  she  saw  several  heads  on  the  Scottish  gate  of 
Carlisle,  one  of  which  was  that  of  a  youth  with  very 
long  yellow  hair.  The  story  of  a  lady,  young  and 
beautiful,  who  came  from  a  distant  part,  and  gazed  at 
this  head  every  morning  at  sunrise,  and  every  evening 
at  sunset,  is  also  told  by  many.  At  last  the  head  and 
the  lady  disappeared.  The  name  of  the  youth  I  have 
heard,  but  cannot  remember  it ;  that  of  the  lady  was 
ever  a^  secret.  It  is  said,  firam  some  sorrowful  words 
which  she  dropt,  that  the  youth  was  her  brother. 
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A8lc»ieb]^LodbinBtiiftgat^  .    -.  ^.i 

It%.diei?e  Isanr  tke  Jo]uiitQiwe,iiduigj;: 
Away  they  iew^  and  they  ieat'dAo&e,     •  i 

With  tirair  cbrnnu  a  beatiiigyoai0iwi  flying. 
All  the  lads  of  Annandale 

Game  thtve,  their  galhoit  chief  ta  Mnr; 
Brave  Bnileig^  F«t)d»  aiid.ilanicnBBlaBr'  v 

With  Winton  ud  the  galknt  BolK   j    . 


.      /  .'  r 


I  a8k*d  a  man  what  meant  the  ftaj^^ 

Good  siri  eaid  he^  jemLaaemnatiangar. 
This  18  the  twenty-nintii  of  Ma]^*-^ 

Far  better  had  yon  shonthe  danger. 
These  are  rebels  to  the  thnme. 

Reason  hare  we  all  to  know  it ; 
Popish  dogs  and  knaves  each  tme. 

Pray  pass  on^  or  you  shall  ote  it. 

I  Iqok'd  the  traitor  in  the  face. 

Drew  out  my  band  and  etded  at  him: 
Deil  send  a'  the  whiggisb  race 

Downward  to  the  dad  that  gat  'em! 
Big^t  sair  he  gloom'd,  but  nnflfchmg  aaid> 

While  my  heart  was  like. to  scanner; 
€owarda  are  they  bom  and  bied. 

Ilka  whinging,  praying  sinner. 
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My  bcmiiet  on  my  sword  I  bare. 
And  £E»t  I  flpnrr'd  by  knight  and  lady. 

And  thrioe  I  trafved  k  b  the  air. 
Where  a'  €fax  lads  stood  rank'd  and  ready. 

Long  live  KisK  Janes  I  aloud  I  tried;    * 
Onr  natioH^i  long^  <^f^  naitioif  s  glory ! 

Long  li;re  King  James !  they  all  s^Ued, 
•' Wribsne^  ifdeomei  gallant  Tory! 

Thopfa  I  shook  hands  wi'  krd  and  kni^t. 

And  mony  a  hmw  and  bnskin'd  lady ; 
But  lang  111  miad  Loahmaben  gate,  - 

And  a'  oor  lads  for  battle  ready. 
And  when  I  gang  by  Locher-briggs> 

And  Ver  the  moor,  at  e'en  or  morrow, 
I'll  lend  a  eniae  onto  the  Whigs, 

That  wiooght  qb  a'  this  dool  and  sonow. 

This  border  song  foond  a  place  among  the  Jacobite 
Belies.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  beaoty,  but  much  of  its 
andienticity^  That  it  was  composed  on  a  heartless  or  a 
dmnken  rising  of  some  of  the  Jacobite  gentlemen  of  the 
district  is  certain ;  that  it  was  written  near  tiie  time  of 
the  rebeUion  of  171^  is  fiff  more  dion  questionable.  It 
appears  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1714^  the  two  Max- 
wells of  Tinwald;  with  Johnstone  of  Wamphray  and 
Carmthers  of  Ramerscales,  marched  up  to  the  cross  of 
Lochmaben  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
where  they  drank  the  exiled  king's  health  on  their 
knees,  and  execrated  ail  iHio  refused  to  do  the  like.  But 
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I  can  find  no  farther  proof  of  the  ioUf  of  the  name  of 
Johnstone*— the  Maxwells  persevered  and  suffered.  The 
hand  of  royal  rengeanoe  fell  heavy  on  many  families^ 
and  on  none  heavier  than  on  the  aneittit  and  warlike 
name  of  Hi|lliday .  For  pattiAg  their  foot  in  the  stiirop 
for  the  Stuarts^  the  Hallidays  had  their  name  erased 
from  among  the  proprietors  of  Annandale.  Sir  Andrew 
Halliday  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  old  heroes 
of  Ck>rehead^  and  the  descendant  of  Thomas  HaUiday^ 
sister's  son  of  the  renowned  Sir  William  Wallace.  I 
am  grieved  to  see  possessions  pass  away  from  a  name 
which  warred  so  well  and  so  willingly  of  old  for  the 
freedom  of  Scotland. 


YOUNG  AIRLY. 

Ken  ye  ought  of  brave  Lochiel? 

Or  ken  ye  ou^t  of  Airly  ? 
They  have  belted  on  their  bright  broad^swords. 

And  aff  and  awa'  wi'  Charlie. 
Now  bring  me  fire^  my  merry>  merry  men. 

And  bring  it  red  and  yarely — 
At  mirk  midnight  there  flashed  a  light 

O'er  the  topmost  towers  of  Airly. 

What  lowe  is  yon,  quo'  the  gode  Lochiel,    ' 
Which  gleams  so  red  and  rarely  ? 
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By  tlie  God  of  my  kin^  quo'  yoang  Ogilvie, 

It*8  my  ain  bomiie  hame  of  Airly  f 
Pat  up  your  swoid^  said  the  brave  Lodiiel^ 

And  calm  yoar  mood^  quo*  Charlie ; 
Ere  moming  ^aw  we'll  raise  a  lowe 

Far  brighter  than  bonnie  Airly.  - 

O,  yon  fiur  tower's  my  native  tower  1 

Nor  will  it  soothe  my  monming, 
Were  London  palace^  tower/and  town> 

As  fittt  and  brig)htly  burning. 
It'a  no  my  ham^-^ny  frther^s  hame. 

That  reddens  my  dieek  sae  sairlie. 
But  my  wife  9nd  twa  sweet  babes  I  left 

To  smoor  in  the  smoke  of  Airly. 

The  lady  of  young  Ogilvie  of  Airly,  a  Johnstone  of 
Westerhall,  accompanied  him  through  the  vidssitudeB 
of  the  rebellion,  marched  with  him  into  England,  was 
with  him  during  the  whole  of  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
Derby  to  CuUoden ;  and  her  bve  fo  her  husband,  and 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  is  yet  the  theme  of 
story  and  tradition.  I  believe  the  burning  of  Airly  ia  a 
gratuitous  piece  of  poetical  mischief;  and  though  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  much  to  answer 
for.  Lady  Ogilvie  and  her  children  cannot  be  numbered 
anipng  those  who  suffered  by  fire,  abundantly  as  they 
suffered  in  other  respects.  There  is  an  old  ballad'com- 
memorating  the  destruction  of  Airly  by  the  Earl  of 
Aigyle. 
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CAME  YE  OB'R^^FEAE  FRANCE. 

Came  ye  o'erihie  FMnoe? 

CameyedoWn-byLiuiium?    ' 
Saw  ye  Oeoidie  Whelps 

And  his  bonny  wonmn? 
Were  ye  at  the  place 

Ca'd  the  Kittle  Honsie? 
Saw  ye  Geordie's  graee ' 

Ridingctoageosie? 

Geordie  he*8  a  man, . 

There  k  little  doubt  o't ; 
He's  done  «'  he  ean, 

Wha  can  da  without  it? : 
Down  there  came  a  blade^ 

Linkin  like  my  lordie ; 
He  wad  drive  a'  trade 

At  the  loom  of  Geordie. 

Thouf^  the  daith  were  bad» 

Blithely  may  we  niffer ; 
Oin  we  get  a  wab. 

It  makes  little  differ. 
We  hae  tint  our  plaidj. 

Bonnet,  belt ,  and  swordie, . 
Ha's  and  mailins  bndd-— 

Bnt  we  hae  a  Geordie  I 


•  ^ 
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Jocky's  gane  to  Franee^ 

And  Montgomery's  lady ; 
'  Thottf  lAeyOl  iiam  to  danoD '      ' 

**  Madam,  ar6  ye  ready?" 
TheyOlbebackTMrn, 

Belted»  Iwiak^  and  lordly  $ 
Brawly  may  they  tiiriv^ 

To  danoe  a  jig  wi*  Geordie. 

Hey  fm  Sandy  Don! 

Hey  fiir  Codkolonmi! 
Hey  fiir  bobbing  John 

And  his  H%hland  qnomm ! 
Mony  a  sword  and  lanoe 

Swings  at  Highland  hmrdie; 
How  they'll  skip  and  danoa 

O'er  the  bum  o' Oeordiel 

Some  of  this  song  is  new,  much  of  it  is  old,  and  much 
of  it  obscore.  The  suqucious  and  dubious,  story  of 
Koningsmark  da  alluded  to  in  the  second  and  third 
▼erMS ;  but  the  volatile  bard  skips  away  from  that  tragic 
occurrence  as  if  it  only  fiunished  fresh  natter  fiir  his 
mirth,  and  loses  himself  in  the  obseoiity  of  wild  plots 
and  wilder  prophecies.  It  is  not  easy  to  ^piess  at  his 
mfaming ;  but  the  lively  image  of  Jacobite  triumph  with 
which  the  song  terminates  cannot  fiiil  to  be  onderstiDod : 
the  attempt  to  realise  it  caased  muoh  blood  to  be  shed, 
and  filled  the  north  with  mourning.  Count  Konings- 
mark was  of  great  personal  beauty;  and  his  barbarous 
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murder  of  Mr.  Thynne  showed  that  his  ferocity  was 
equal  to  his  oatward  aooomplishments.  That  the  elec- 
toral princess  loved  him  many  have  doubted ;  that  she 
&voiired  him  few  have  denied*  His  Tanity  aspired  to 
her  person^  and  his  presumption  was  rewarded  by  an  im- 
mediate order  of  banishment  He  besought  a  parting 
kiss  of  the  princess's  hand^  and  she  indulged  him  with 
this  in  her  chamber.  He  left  the  room>  and  never  went 
&rther;  §ar  he  was  seized  and  destroyed,  and  his  body 
was  secreted  under  her  dressing-roomj  where  it  was 
discovered  in  the  succeeding  i^eign. 


THE  LOVELY  LASS  OP  INVERNESS. 

'  There  liv'd  a  lass  in  Livemess^ 

She  was  the  pride  o'  a'  the  town ; 
mthe  as  the  lark  on  gowan  top^ 

When  frae  the  nest  it's  newly  flown. 
At  kirk  she  wan  the  anld  folks'  love. 

At  dance  she  wan  the  lads's  ecn ; 
She  was  the  blithest  o'  the  blithe^ 

At  wooster-trystes  or  Halloween. 

As  I  came  in  by  Inverness, 

The  simmer  sun  was  sinking  down  ; 

O  there  I  saw  the  weelfaur'd  lass. 
And  she  was  greeting  through  the  town. 
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The  giay«*lia]7'd  men  wete  a'  i'  the  streets. 

And  aiild  dames  crying  sad  to  see^ 
The  &€fwes  o'  the  lads  o'  Inverness 

Ide  bloody  on  Cnlloden  lee ! 

She  tflte  her  haflet  links  o'  gowd. 

And  dighted  aye  her  comely  e'e ; 
My  &ther  lies  at  bloody  Carlisle-^ 

At  Preston  sleep  my  brethren  three ! 
I  thought  my  heart  could  hand  nae  mair^ 

Ma^  tears  could  never  blind  my  e'e ; 
But  the  fa'  o'  ane  has  burst  my  heart, 

A  dearer  ane  there  ne'er  could  be ! 

He  trysted  me  o'  love  yestreenj 

O*  love  tdcens  he  gave  me  three; 
But  he's  fiiulded  i'  the  arms  o'  weir, 

O,  ne'er  again  to  think  o'  me ! 
The  forest  flowers  shall  be  my  bed, 

My  ftod  shall  be  the  wild  berrie. 
The  fii'ing  leaves  shall  hap  me  owre, 

Andwauken'd  again  I  winna  be. 

O  weep,  O  weep,  ye  Scottish  dames ! 

Weep  till  ye  blind  a  mither's  e'e ; 
Nae  reeking  ha'  in  fifty  nules. 

But  naked  corses,  sad  to  see ! 
O,  spring  is  blithesome  to  the  year ; 

Trees  sprout,  flowers  spring,  and  birds  sing  hie ; 
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Bat,  O  what  Bpnng  can  raise  ihem  up, 
Wben  death  §m  ever  diats  the  e'e  ? 

The  hand  o'  God  htmg  heavy  here^ 

And  lightly  touch*d  fbnl  tyrannie : 
It  fltrack  the  righteous  to  the  ground, 

And  ISked  the  destroyer  hie. 
But  there's  a  day,  quo'  my  QoA,  in  prayer. 

When  righteousness  shall  bear  the  gree : 
I'll  rake  the  wicked  low  i'  the  dust. 

And  wanken  in  bliss  the  gude  man's  e'e. 

The  battle  of  CuUoden^moor  extikigaished  fer  ever  the 
hopes  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  our  Jacobite  songs  were 
ever  after  sobered  down  into  a  sorrowftil  and  desponding 
strain.  The  blood  shed  at  the  battle,  and  the  desolation 
which  the  unbridled  soldiery  spread  over  so  much  of  Soot- 
land,  made  an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  people 
which  was  long  in  efbeing.  In  die  ruin  of  tA  many 
fiunilies,  and  the  destruction  of  so  many  houses,  the 
Camenmians  behdd  the  fulfilment  oCtheir  great  apostle's 
prophecy :  the  song,  therefore,  sings  no  fidmlous  woes. 
It  was  first  published  in  the  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway  song. 
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JOHNIE  COPE. 

Cope  aent  a  chaUenge  ttBe  Dunbar-^ 
Coaie>  CharUe,  aieet  mergin  yedaiir^ 
And  111  IflBnii  jFOQ  t&e  art  of  f^dr. 

If  joa'll  moot  mo  in  the  mornikig* 
My  men  are  baiild,  my  ateeds  are  mde ; 
They'll  dye  their  hoo&  m  highland  Uood^ 
And  eat  their  hay  in  Holyrood 

,By  teo  te-fllonP0ttr  ttaraingi 

WhfsA  Chfolfe  looked  the  letter  on. 
He  dww  hisaword  the  scabbard  hum-^ 
Come  follow  me  my  merry  merry  men 

To  meet  Johnie  Cope  in  the  moming. 
Hey^  Johnie  Cope>  are  ye  waking  yet. 
Or  are  yonr  drama  abeating  yet? 
Wi'  daymore  afaarp  and  music  aweet 

We'll  make  ye  mirth  i'  the  momii^. 

Atween  the  gray  day  and  the  son 
The  hi|^ilattd  pipes  came  akirling  on ; 
Now  fye,  Johnie  Cope,  get  np  and  run, 

TwiU  be  a  Uoddy  moming. 
O  yen's  the  w^rpipes'  deadlie  strum. 
It  quells  our  fife  and  drowns  our  drum ; 
The  bonnets  blue  and  broadswords 

'Twill  be  a  blaadj  moming. 

fOh,  III. 
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Now^  Johnie  Cope,  be  as  good's  your  word. 
And  try  oar  hXe  wi'  fire  and  sword ; 
And  takna  wifl^Uke  a  frf^len^'d  hird 

That's  chased  frae  its  nest  in  the  morning. 
The  warpipea  giive  a  wilder  sqre^d^         ,.  : 
The  daps  came  down  wi'  widned  speedi;. 
He  laid  his  1^.  o«t  o'er  a  st^ed— 

I  wish  you  a  gppd  moming. 

1    •    •  I 

Moist  wi'  his  ftar  and  spixning  fiist, . 

An  aold  man  speered  as  Joijime  pas^^ 

How  speeds  it  wi'  yonr  gallant  )iesf  I    . 

I  trow  they've  got  their  coming, 
rfaith,  quo'  Johnie,  I  got  a  fieg 
Frae  the  claymore  andphilab^.: 
If  I  &oe  them  again«  deil  brefjc  my  kg» 

So  I  wish  you  a  good  moming. 

Johnie  Cope  is  an  universal  favourite  in  Sqotland; 
and  no  song  in  existence  has  so  many  curi^^  variations. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  charm  lies-  more  with 
the  music  than  the  poetry.  The  present  copy  is  made 
out  of  various  versions ;  and  some  liberties  hsnre  been 
taken  in  rendering  it  more  pointed  and  consistent. 
Prince  Charles  displayed  great  presence  of  mind  and 
great  personal  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, 
which  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  dans  rendered  very 
short  and  decisive. 
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KIRN-MILK  OEORDIE. 

It's  James  and  ^Veorge^  they  war  twa  lords^ 

And  th^Te  ^ooosten  out  about  the  khn ; 
Bat  Oeordie  he  proved  the  strangest  loon. 

And  he's  gart' Jamie  stand^a  hin'. 
And  hey  now,  Oeordie,  G^eordie,  Geordie, 

Ply  the  entty  as  hmg  as  ye  can ; 
For  Donald  tiie  piper  wiU  win  the  bntter. 

And  nought  but  kirn-milk  for  ye  than. 

And  aye  he  suppit,  and  aye  he  swat, 

And  aye  he  ga'e  the  tither  a  gim. 
And  aye  he  fykit,  and  aye  he  grat. 

When  Donald  tiie  piper  oa*d  round  the  kirn— 
And  up  wi'  Geordie,  kirn-milk  Gkordie, 

He  IS  the  king-thief  o'  them  a' ; 
He  steaPd  the  key,  and  hautft  the  kirn. 

And  siocan  a  feast  he  nerer  saw. 

He  kicked  the  butler,  hanged  the  groom. 

And  tum'd  the  true  men  out  o'  the  ha' ; 
And  Jodde  and  Sawney  were  like  to  greet. 

To  see  their  backs  set  at  the  wa'. 
And  up  wi'  Gksordie,  kirn-milk  Geordie, 

He  has  druckeh  the  maltman's  ale ; 
But  he'll  be  niddt  ahint  the  wicket. 

And  tuggit  ahint  his  gray  mare's  tail. 

q2 
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Y^ung  Jamifi  bas  rau'd  tJie  aiuorjr  <NNik> 

And  Jockie  has  swom  by  lippie  aqd  law» 
Doqoe  Sawney  the  herd  has  dnwm'  t^i^  jKWOfi,     . 

And  Donald  the  piper  the  wiurst  of  a*» 
And  down  wi,'  Geordie,  kim«nulk  .Qeordie ; 

He  nwnn.hanie  but  stocking  fa  shoe^ 
To  nnmp  his  neeps^  his  sybows,  and  leeks. 

And  a  wee  bit  bacon  to  help  the  broo. 

The  cat  has  domb  to  the  ease's  nest. 

And  saokit  the  ^gs,  and  scar'd  the  dsfoe  ; 
The  lordly  lair  is  daubed  wi'  hair ; 

But  the  thief  maun  strap,  an*  the  hawk  cone  hame. 
Then  up  wi'  Geordie,  kim-milk  Geordi^» 

Up  wi'  Geordie  high  in  a  tow : 
At  the  last  kick  of  a  foreign  foot> 

We'se  a'  be  ranting  roaring  fou. 

The  life  and  humour  of  this  song  will  excuse  some 
little  coarseness,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  allegwy 
with  figures  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  animation  com- 
mences with  the  commencing  line  and  continues  to  the 
last.  James  Hogg  describes  it  as  <4d :  of  its  antiquity 
I  hare  many  doubts.  The  poverty  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  seems  to  have  given  our  Jacobite  poets  great 
satisfEiction ;  for  it  forms  the  theme  of  many  a  ditty ; 
and  perhaps  they  persevered  till  the  visible  and  surpass- 
ing misery  of  the  house  of  Stuart  caused  their  satire  to 
cut  with  two  edges.  The  obscurities  which  djefuKVt  the 
Jacobite  songs  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  figu- 


rative  way  in  iMdck  Aey  eixpresaed  tke  hopes  and  fsars 
of  the  partf.  To  sittg  pblnlj  vss  tO' di^  Bedititfttdy ; 
and  the  poet  wns  fidn  to  eseape  frad  the  penalties  of 
kw  into  the  region  atfUark  njetaphor/lfirMi  xMA  the 
most  sarapaloos  Whig  should  not  extract  a  meaning 
that  oonld  be  Ibllowed  np  hf  fining  or  imprbonmeht. 


1X)NALD  MACmhLAVKt. 

Dottkllfb  gane  np  the  hill  hard  and  hongery, 
DonaU  comes  dovm  the  hUl  wild  and  angry ; 
Donald  mil  dear  the  gonk's  nest  cleverly — 
Here'a  to  the  long  and  Donald  Macgillamry. 
Come  like  a  weigh  bank^  Donald  Maogillavry, 
Come  like  a  we%h  hank,  Donald  MacgiUaviy; 
Balance  ihem  &ir,  and  balance  them  cleverly-*- 
Off  id'  the  counterfeit,  Donald  Maogillavry. 

DonatdV.mn  o'er  the  hill  but  hk  tether,  man. 
As  he  wero  wud,  or  stang^d  wi'  an  ether,  man ) 
When  he.oomes  back  there's  some  wi&  look  merrily^ 
HereT^  to  King  Jameaand  Donald  Macgillavry. 
Come  like  a  wearer,  Donald  Mac^illavty, 
Come  like  a  imtver,  Donald  MaegillaTry ; 
Pack  on  your  ba^,  and  elwand  sae  cleverly, 
Oie  diem  full  measure,  my  Donald  Mat^avry. 
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DraaU  Iwftitmgktbii  wi' rief  aild  ^ogftery^ 
Donldd  hM  dimier'drwi'  baiies  and  beggary ; 
.  Better  it  wtfe  fa  Wlqgs  and^wliiggtary 
Heeting  i&e  devil  than  TkjmaUi  MacgSlavTjr. 
Coaie:like  a  tailar^  Donald  Macg01avrf> 
Cpm  Ul»:«  tftiliar>  BooBldMaq^ 
l^oflh  aboat^  in  and  out,  thimUe  them  eleverly— 
Hetftn  to  King  James  and  Donald  MaegiUaviy. 

Donald's  tlie  callan  that  brooks  nae  tanglfness, 
WUgging,  and  poggpg,  ani  ft^iaeyihogifmcsB; 
They  mann be  gane^ he  winna  be  banldt^  man; 
He  mana  bae  justiee;  or  fiiitb  he'll  tank  it«  mfto^ 
Come  Uke  II  odUor J  Domdd  Ma^lpUaTry^ . 
Comelike a ooUerj  Donald  MatigiUavry; 
Beat  Aem>  and  bote  tfaemy  and  lisgelthisncbfs^ly**^ 
Up  wi'  King  James  and  Donald' Mai^gillavijr. 

t 

Donald  was  muBoidt  wi'  mirda  and  mockery, 

Donald  waa  Uinded  wi'  blads  o*  property ; 

Aries  run  high,  bat  makings  were  naething,  man-» 

Lord,  how  Donald  is  flyting  and  fretting*  man  I 

Come  like  the  deyil,  Donald  Macgilhivry, 

Come  like  the  devil,  Donald  MaGgillavry  ; 

Skelp  them  and  scand  them  that  prov'd  sae  un-» 

britherly— 
Up  wi'  King  James  and  Donald  Macgillayry. 


This  is  the  cleverest  of  all  onr  party  aoags;  sharp^ 
lively^  and  origiiial.  I  know  not  to  whose  hand  we  owe 
it :  it  cannot  weU  be  aorold  as  tibe  period  of  the  last  re- 
bellion; for  .eyery  line  hgs-the  echo  of  yesterday^  com- 
pared to  the  lyriqi  of  the.  forty^^vob  /' ThedaaMao- 
gillaTry/  saya  J#ines  H0gg,,"  is  a  sabordia#e  one;  so 
that  the  name  simns  to  represent  the  whole  i^  the 
northem  dans.  Jjh  the  ChcYali^'s  9^i]f|ter-9^  Mao- 
gillaviy  of  Drumglass  is  named  as  one  of  the  expected 
chieftaiBs;  aad  in  1746^  the  bruve  andpo^fc^fii^  dan  of 
Macintoah  3|raa  led  by  Cokael  .Macgillaviy;"  To  the 
north  of  Sootlaad  the  hoos^  oE  Staart  sterns,  hmg  to 
have  looked  for  salvBtion :  the  chieftains  of  the  dans 
were  ddnded  1^  pvfuiisad  power  a«d  ^wn^nwy  nmk  to 
arm  in  its  canae;  aad.lhat  .jpiative  pc|de  whidi  non^t 
«an  sivpasaty  and  that  ownge  whidi  noi^t  c^  ^bdue^ 
were  alike  bribed  to  the  adventurer  How  Aar  it  sno- 
ceeded  histoiy  will  ever  relate  with  astonishment.  A 
small  bridge  a  short  way  in  advance  fironii  Derby  was 
the  limit  of  their  daring  march;  and  their  retreat  was 
still  more  ertraordinaiy>  The  people  of  Derby  long 
after  remembered  the  friendly  visit  of  the  highland 
anny. 
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IMd  inarch  lip  BiffsU  bfw^  im»/ 
Aiid  tlirtmi^  IWaeot,  «'er  he  dM  stiartv      ' 

As  Hast  as  he  oonld  gae^  nuui  ; 
While  Ottiend  Cope  did  taunt  and  moek^ 

Wr  SNBy*  lend  hMaBy  nun  ;' '*     ' 
But  e'er  seattniomproclittmVI  the  «k1i,'   < 

We  heard  iakher  cnsr J  dMu  * 

The  hrave  Jbochldt  as  I  heard  td. 

Led  Camerona  on  ia  efaids^  man; 
The  momiag  £idr,  and  4dew  the  mts 

They  looa'd  with  deviUA  thuda^  man; 
Down  guns  the  j  threw^  and  swords  they  drew. 

And  soon  did  diaee  them  sit,  man ; 
On  Beaton  Crafts  they  baft  their  ohafts. 

And  gart  them  ris  like  daft»  man* 

The  Unff  dragaona  swore,  blood  aiwl  'oons. 

They'd  make  the  rdbeb  run,  man ; 
And  yet  they  flee  when  them  they  see. 

And  winna  fire  a  gun,  man : 
They  tum'd  their  back,  the  foot  they  Imike, 

Such  terror  seia'd  them  a',  man ; 
Some  wet  their  cheeks,  some  fyl'd  their  bMeks, 

And  some  for  £ear  did  fa',  man. 
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The  Tolaiiteers  pridc'd  up  their  ears^ 

And  vow  gin  they  were  crouse;  man ; 
Bat  when  tfa*  iMditas  ei£w^  tttm  to  eavn'st^ 

They  were  not  worth  a  louae^  man; 
Maist  feck  gwte  haaie — O  fy  for  liiaBBe) 

They'd  bcctir  etay'd  awa',  fiiian. 
Than  wi'  edekade  to  make  parade. 

And  do  iiae  goed  at  a',  man. 

Menteith  the  grast,  wiien  hendl  ehit» 

Un'wares  did  •ding  him  Ver,  man; 
Yet  wadna  staiid  to  bear  a  faand^ 

Bat  aff  fba  &it  did  Booor,  man ; 
O'er  Soatra  hill,  cTer  he  stood  still, 

Before  he  tasted  meat,  man ; 
Troth  he  may  hrag  of  1]Ib  swift  nag. 

That  hare  him  aff  sae  fleet,  man. 

And  Simpson  keen,  to  clear  the  een 

Of  lebeb  hr  in  wrang^  man. 
Did  never  strive  wi'  pistob.five, 

Bnt  gallop'd  with  the  thrang,  man : 
He  tnm'd  his  baek,  and  in  a  cradc 

Was  cleanly  oat  of  sight,  man ; 
And  thought  it  best ;  it  was  nae  jest 

Wi'  Highlanders  to  fight,  man. 

'Mangst  a'  the  gang  nane  bade  the  bang 

But  twa,  and  ane  was  tane,  man ; 
For  Campbell  rade,  but  Myrie  staid. 
And  sair  he  paid  the  kain>  man ;     - 
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Fell  skelps  lie  got,  vns  ivftor  than  shift, 
Frae  tlie  filiarp-edff d  daynoM,  man ; 

Frae  many  a  vpont  tame  niiuiliig  out 
His  reeking-het  red  gore,  man. 


But  Oard'aar  brave  did  atyi  bdiave 

Like  to  a  hero  bright,  man; 
His  oourage  true,  like  him  were  few. 

That  still  despised  flight,  man  ; 
For  king  and  law8>  and  eoimtry^s  eainej 

In  honour's  bed  he  lay,  man ; 
His  life,  but  not  his  eottrage,  fled. 

While  he  had  In^th  to  draw. 


And  Major  Bowie,  that  worthy  soid. 

Was  brought  down  to  the  ground,  man ; 
His  horse  being  shot,  it  was  his  lot 

For  to  get  mony  a  wound,  man : 
Lieutenant  Smith,  of  Irish  birth, 

Frae  whom  he  call'd  for  aid,  man. 
Being  fiill  of  dread,  lap  o'er  his  head. 

And  wadna  be  gainsaid^  man. 

He  made  sio  haste,  sae  spurred  his  beast, 

'Twas  little  there  he  saw,  man; 
To  Berwick  rade,  and  safely  said. 

The  Scots  were  rebels  a',  man : 
But  let  that  end,  for  well  'tis  kend 

His  use  and  wont  to  lie,  man ; 
The  Teague  is  naught,  he  never  fought. 

When  he  had  room  to  flee,  man. 


And  Cadell  drp^  .tfnanig  tlie  xesl^   . 

With  gan  a^d  goqd  daynMHre,  mm. 
On  gelding  gnij  he-i^  that.waj. 

With  pistok  aet  befoi^  Buui ;  . 
The  canae  was  good>  he'd  spend  his  blood. 

Before  that  he  would  yiQ)4jii¥l&; 
Bat  the  night  be£6re,  he  left  the  oora. 

And  nerer  iae'd  the  fields  man. 

But  gallant  Rogeij  lilce  ft  90gst, 

Stood  and  bravely  fbughty  011(11; 
I'm  wae  to  tid^  at  last  hefell> 

But  mae  down  wi'  him  brought,  man : 
At  point  of  deathj  nd'  his  last  breath, 

(Some  standing  rgimd  iujm^  man), 
Qn's  baek  lying  flat,  he  wav'd  his  hat. 

And  cry'd,  God  save  the  king*  nan. 


Some  highland  rogoes,  like  hungry  dogs, 

N^leoting  to  ponme,  man, 
Aboat  thqr  fae'd,  and  in  great  haste 

Upon  the  booty  flew,  man; 
And  they,  as  gain  for  all  their  pain. 

Are  deck'd  wi'  spoils  of  war,  man. 
Fa'  baald  can  tell  how  her  nainsell 

Was  ne'er  sae  pra  befivo,  man. 

At  the  thorn-tree,  which  you  may  see 
Bewest  the  meadow-mill,  man. 


9»  xiMmsn'Wfmk 

'  Tli«veiaoiiyiafl^%mirtkepIiUM,       ^  ■  '<* 

'    (Sid  «mo&' lUMiEfli,  «iid  d«ttdlf  w 

I  neH^  M«r  ^bef  ]&«,  ttha  r    ' 
ZiOBtlttndi «tid  lieaib eoat th^kiyflMbllMb^  '^ 

TliatMlttearPKatoft4yl»,iiiipi.  : 

.   .  Tli&taftenuloil,  i0viMii  a' in»  done,      '       .       ;^ 
I  gaed  to  iee  the  fhqr^  nan ; 
fiat  bad  I  wkt  irlMit  cfter  porti 

I'd  better  otaod  Mro%  IIUBI5  - 

Oa  ficaton  eandfl,  wi*  niadde  bstids,     '    • 

Ikf  piek'd  my  poeketB  bne^  itMB  j 
But  I  widi  ne'er  to  drie  aicrter,  *  ^ 

Ear  a'  the  ram  aad  nudr ^  «iaa* 

This  very  popular  and  ebrer  oBBg  fvaa  nvitteo.  bf 
Mr.  Sldrvuig,  a  fmosx  near  Haddington.  Some  of  the 
names  wbioh  it  celebrateB  are  well  known ;  others  are 
become  obeenre*  On  the  three  generals  whom  Prince 
Quffles  and  his  Vttk  baiid«f  adventnrers  foiled^  some 
ponning  person  made  the  following  Indicroos  bat  aocu- 
late  epigram  :—^ 

Cope  nmU  not  eope^  nor  Wade  wade  tim>'  the  snow, 
Ner  Hawloy  hawl  his  cannon  on  the  fo& 


For  the  death  of  Cokmel  Gardiner,  a  bra^e  and 
▼oat  aeldier,  general  lamentation  was  made :  hewascut 


down  hy  a  higUhmder^  umed  wWi  a  aojrftha.bladei  after 
Ills  addiers  had  beady  dawrted  hiaau  The.atoi^oftlie 
wfldneaa  of  faia  j«ati|i  mdA  of  hia  myileciDiia  .iwrnrsjon 
18  well  known;  Hewaatihelaat  ofaciataof  gi^tlemen 
who  aoi^hit  tamutaikfae  diaoordaHt  qnaKtieaaf^iaar  and 
religion;  who  prayadt^and  poeachod  OMe  hoiir^  and 
stonned  a  dty  and  filled  it  with  bloodahed  the  next. 
Identenant  Smith  was  deeply  affendad.at  the  freedom 
which  the  malic  poet  took  with  hia  name,  and  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  anthoa  by  the  handa  jof  a  bilDthericlfioer. 
"  Go  baek/'  said  Skirvng  ta  the  iMaMi^err  ^  and  tell 
Lieutenant  Smith  to  omte  heTe>  and  I  will  tifta'a  look 
at  him;  if  I  think  1  can  fi^t  him,  I'll  fii^t  him ;  if  I 
think  I  canna^  I'll  jnat  do.  aa  he  did^rii  rim  awa." 
Whenever  the  song  was  anng  the  story  of  the  challenge 
was  told,  and  the  unfinrtunate  Irishman' was  obliged  to 
eadmce  die  aeoffing  iwrsca  and  laiaaatia  ooomentary. 


Waa  ever  dd  warrior  of  aaff 'ring  so  weary  ^ 

Was  ever  the  wild-beast  so  bay'd  in  his  den? 
The  Southron  blood-hounda  lie  in  kennel  ao  neame> 

That  death  would  be  freedom  to  Callnni^ai.akn.  ■ 
My  aoDs  are  all  slain,  and  my  daughters  have  left  me; 

No  child  to  protect  me,  where  once  there  were  tan: 
My  chief  they  have  sldn,  and  of  stay  have  bereft  wie, 

And  woe  to  the  gray  hairs  of  Cdlum-arGlen. 
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The  homes  of  my  kinsmen  are  blazing  to  heaven. 

The  bright  star  of  morning  has  blnsh'd  at  the  view; 
The  moon  has  stood  still  on  the  verge  of  the  even. 

To  wipe  fimn  Iwc  pale  dieek  Ae  tint  of  the  dew ; 
For  the  dew  it  lies  red  on  the  vales  of  Lochaber, 

It  sprinkles  the  cot,  and  it  flows  in  the  pen. 
The  pride  of  my  country  is  £EJlen  for  ever ! 

Death,  hast  thou  no  shaft  for  old  CalInm-»*Glen  ? 

The  snn,  in  his  glory,  has  look'd  on  onr  sorrow. 

The  stars  have  wept  blood  over  hamlet  and  lea: 
O,  is  there  noday-spring  to  Sootland?  no  monnow 

Of  bri§^t  renoivatian  for  souls  of  the  free? 
Yes :  one  above  aH  has  beheld  oor  devotioa, 

Onr  valooir  and  £dth  are  not  hid  firom  his  kenw 
The  day  is  abiding  of  stem  retribution. 

On  all  the  proud  foes  of  old  Gallnm-i^Glen. 

''  It  is  a  pity,"  says  Mr.  Hogg,  "  that  I  have  too 
much  hand  in  these  songs  from  the  Gaelic,  to  speak  of 
them  as  I  feel ;  and  though  this  is  indebted  to  me  for 
the  rhyme,  I  could  take  it  against  any  piece  of  modem 
poetry."  Such  is  the  note  which  aooompanies  this 
song  in  the  Jacobite  Relics.  It  is  no  gradoas  thing 
to  question  a  pectus  judgment  in  a  matter  of  verse.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  captivated  with  this  Highland  sang 
so  much  as  Mr.  Hogg  is ;  the  language  is  cnmbrous  ; 
it  wants  the  air  of  genuine  simplicity  which  touches  me 
so  much  in  Bums's  Laas  of  Inverness.  It  contains  no 
new  images  of  heroic  fortitude,  or  pathetic  suflTering  or 
despair. 
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THE  TEARS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Maam,  hapless  Caledonia^  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renown'd. 
Lie  alaughter'd  on  their  native  ground* 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Livite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruina  sunk  they  li^ 
The  monuments  of  cruelty* 

The  wretched  owner  sees  a&r 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war. 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife. 
Then  smites  his  breast,  apd  curses  life: 
Thy  swains  are  £unish'd  on  the  rocks^ 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks ; 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain ;     . 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it  then  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  timey 
Thy  martial  ^ory,  crown'd  with  pnhe. 
Still  shone  with  undiminished  blasse  ? 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke : 
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Wbst  ftragn  arms  ooold  never  tjudl. 
By  civil  rage  and  ranoour  felL 

Tlienml  pipe  and  merry  lajr 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day ; 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Begaile  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  bat  those  of  sorrow  fiow^ 
And  nought  is  heard  bat  soonds  of  wo ; 
While  ihe  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh,  banefiil  curse !  oh^  fatal  mom> 
Accurs'd  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 
The  sons  against  their  fathers  stood. 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood ; 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceas'd. 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeas'd ; 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murdering  steel. 

The  pious  mother,  doomed  to  death. 
Forsaken,  wanders  o'er  the  heath; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread. 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  Tiews  the  shades  of  night  descend ; 
And,  stretch'd  beneath  the  inclement  skies. 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 
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Whilst  the  wann  blood  bedews  my  veiiWj 
And  mumpair'd  remembrance  rexgnfi, 
Besenftment  of  my  country's  &te 
*  Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat* 
And,  sptte  of  her  insulting  foe^ 
My  sympathising  verse  shall  flov» 
Mooni»  hapless  Caledonia,  monm 
Thy  hanish'd  psaoe,  thy  laiireb  torn ! 

Smollett  was  a  Jacobite,  bnt  it  retlttired  little  party 
spirit  to  inspire  a  song  which  gires  a  moving  pictpre  of 
domestic  desdation  and  human  sorrow.  The  .Duke  of 
Cumberland  nearly  fulfilled  the  prediction  ascribed  to 
Alexander  Peden ;  "  The  day  will  come,  when  men  may 
ride  an  hundred  miles  in  Scotland,  nor  see  a  reeking 
house,  nor  hear  a  crowing  cock !" — This  moving  song 
was  made  on  the  ravages  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in 
1746.  The  eastern  Cameronians,  during  the  rebellion 
of  \^15,  acted  a  curious  but  characteristic  part.  They 
armed  and  advanced  upon  Dumfries,  but  seemed  uncer- 
tain whether  they  would  fight  for  the  "  man  who  sought 
the  temporal  crown,  or  the  man  who  wore  i%>*  They 
lefosed  to  acknowledge  any  king  but  Jesus,  .or  to  inin- 
^  with  any  people  who  were  not  covenanted— they 
prayed,  preached,  disputed,  and  dispersed. 
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THE  WAB8  OF  SCOTLAND. 

When  I  left  thee^  bonny  SoodaaA 

O  fair  wert  them  to  Bee ! 
And  blithe  as  a  bonny  bride  i'  the  morn. 

When  she  mann  wedded  be. 
When  I  came  back  to  thee,  Scotland, 

Upon  a  May-mom  fur, 
A  hoaany  laas  aat  at  our  town  end, 

A  kamii^  her  ydhrr  hair. 

Oh  hey!  oh  hey!  rang  the  bonny  laas,    • 

Oh  hey,  and  wae  is  me ! 
There's  siocan  sorrow  in  Soodand, 

As  een  did  never  see. 
Oh  hey,'oh  hey,  fat  my  father  aold ! 

Oh  hey,  for  my  mither  dear ! 
And  my  heart  will  burst  for  the  bonny  lad 

Wha  left  me  lanesome  here. 

I  hadna  ganein  my  ain  Scotland 

Mae  miles  than  twa  or  three. 
When  I  saw  the  head  o'  my  ain  &thcT 

Borne  up  the  gate  to  me. 
A  traitor's  head  I  and,  A  traitor's  head ! 

Loud  Imwl'd  a  bloody  loon ; 
But  I  drew  frae  the  sheath  my  glaive  o'  weir. 

And  strack  the  reaver  down. 
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I  hied  me  hame  to  my  father's  ha*^ 

My  dear  auld  mither  to  see; 
Bot  she  lay  'mang  the  Uaek  euidsj 

Wi'  the  death-tear  in  her  e'e* 

0  wha  has  wvaogbt  this  Uoddy  wark  ? 
Had  I  the  reaver  here, 

I'd  wash  his  sark  in  his  ain  heart's  bloody 
And  gie't  to  his  love  to  wear* 

1  hadna  gane  fine  my  ain  dear  hame 
Bnt  twB  short  miles  and  three. 

Till  np  came  a  captain  o*  tlie  whigs^ 

Says,  Traitor,  bide  ye  me ! 
I  grippet  hhn  by  the  belt  sae  braid. 

It  bnrsted  i'  my  hand, 
Bot  I  threw  him  frae  his  weir-saddle^ 

And  drew  my  bnrly  brand. 

Shaw  mercy  on  me!  quo'  the  loon. 

And  low  he  knelt  on  kneci ; 
And  by  his  thigh  was  my  father's  glaiTe 

Which  gade  King  Brace  did  gi'e ; 
And  buckled  round  him  was  the  broider'd  belt 

Which  my  nuther's  hands  did  weave-— 
My  tears  they  mingled  wi'  his  heart's  Uood, 

And  reek'd  upon  my  glaive. 

I  wander  a'  night  'mang  the  lands  I  own'd. 

When  a'  folk  are  asleep ; 

r2 
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And  I  He  o'er  my  father  and  mither^s  grave 

An  hour  or  twa  to  weep.  -'  ^ 
O,  fatherless  and  mitherless^ 

Without  a  ha'  or  hame^ 
I  maun  wander  through  mj  dear  Seodand, 

And  bide  a  traitoi^s  name.  ' 

This  song  is  copied  from  Cromek's  Remaiiis  of  Niths- 
dale  and  Galloway  Song,  where  it  first  appeared ;  it  has 
since  found  its  way  into  many  coUeetions.  '  Mr.  Hogg 
admitted  it  into  the  Jacobite  RelioB,  accompanied  by 
such  praise  of  the  author  as  I  would  rather  allude  to 
than  quote.  It  would  be  uncandid  to  say  audi  praise 
is  unwelcome;  for  the  praise  of  a  man  of  original 
genius  will  always  be  considered  by  the  wbrld  as  an 
acceptable  thing,  and  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  its 
value.  The  song  contains  no  imaginary  picture  of  Ja- 
cobite suffering :  tradition  still  tells  a  similar  tale  of  a 
Galloway  gentleman,  and  points  out  the  banks  of  the 
water  of  Dee  as  the  scene  of  his  single  combat  with  the 
spoiler  of  his  house. 
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LEWIE  GORDON. 

O  semd  Lewie  Gordon  hame^ 
And  tbe  lad  I  gV^y^fiy  name ! 
Tho'  liis  back  be  at  the  wa', 
Heare's  to  him  that's  £ur  awa. 

Oh(m>  my  highlandman ! 

O  my  bonny  highlandman ! 

Wed  wad  I  my  true  love  ken 

Amang  ten  thousand  highhmdmen. 

O  to  see  his  tartan  trews^ 
Bcmnet  bine,  and  laigh  heel'd  shoes, 
Fhilab^  aboon  his  knee— 
That's  the  lad  that  ril  gang  wi' ! 

The  princely  youth  that  I  do  mean 
Is  fitted  for  to  be  a  king ; 
On  his  breast  he  wears  a  star — 
You'd  take  him  for  the  god  of  war. 

O  to  see  this  princely  one 
Seated  on  his  father's  throne ! 
Disasters  a'  wad  disappear. 
Then  b^ins  the  jub'lee  year. 

Ohon,  my  highlandman ! 

O  my  bonny  highlandman  J 

Wed  wad  I  my  true  love  ken 

Amang  ten  thousand  highlandmen. 
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This  is  a  very  popular  song,  and  is  imagined  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Oedd^,  priest  at  Shenval  in  tbe  Enzie, 
on  Lord  Lewis  Gkirdon,  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, who  raised  a  rebel  r^;iment  in  17^  defeated  the 
Madeods  and  took  possession  of  Berth.  He  escaped 
from  the  field  of  CuIIoden,  wte  attainted  by  Parliament 
in  1746,  a^d  died  at  Montreiiil  in  tVattoe,  in  the  year 
1754.  '<  The  lad  I  dal^ite  name"  was  Plinee  Charles 
Stuart. 


IT'S  HAMB  AND  IT'S  HAME. 

It's  hame  and  its  hame,  hame  £un  would  I  be, 
O,  liame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countree  ? 
There's  an  eye  that  ever  weeptf,  and  a  fair  face  will  be 

fain. 
As  I  pass  through  Annan-water  with  my  bonme  bands 

again; 
When  the  flower  is  in  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  upon  the 

tree. 
The  lark  shall  sing  me  hame  in  my  ain  countree. 

It's  hame  and  its  hame,  hame  fain  would  I  be, 
O  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countree ! 
The  green  leaf  of  loyalty's  beginning  for  to  fa'. 
The  bonnie  white  rose  it  is  withering  and  a'. 
But  I'll  water't  with  the  blood  of  usurping  tyrannic^ 
And  green  it  will  grow  in  my  ain  countree. 
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It's  hame  and  it's  hame^  hame  tain  would  I  be^ 
O  hajaa»,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  ooontree ! 
There's  nought  mom  finim  ruin  my  country  can  save 
But  the  keys  of  kind  heaven  to  open  the  grave. 
That  all  the  noUe  martyrs  who  died  £ar  loyaltie 
May  rise  again  and  figjit  for  their  ain  joountree. 

It's  hame  and  it's  hame,  hame  fain  would  I  be^ 
O  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  ootmtree ! 

The  great  now  are  gane,  a'  who  ventured  to  save ; 

The  new  grass  is  growing  aboon  their  bloody  grave ; 

But  the  sun  through  the  mirk  blinks  blithe  in  my  e'e, 

I'll  shine  on  ye  yet  in  your  ain  countree. 

This  song  is  noticed  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,"  and  part  of  it  is  sung  by  Richie  Mo- 
niplies.  It  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  lips  of  a 
Scottish  Jacobite  exile.  The  old  soug  of  the  same  name 
had  a  similar  chorus,  and  one  good  verse.  Against  the 
British  fleet,  which  was  then— end  may  it  ever  con- 
tinue !-»ma8ter  of  the  sea,  the  poet  prayed  for  very 
effectual  aid : — 

May  the  ocean  stop  and  stand,  like  walls  on  every  side. 
That  our  gallant  chiefo  may  pass,  wi'  heaven  for  their 

guide!-* 
Dry  up  the  Forth  and  Tweed,  as  thou  didst  the  Red 

Sea, 
When  the  Israelites  did  pass  to  their  ain  countree. 


.      •    ,       f,   .  .     .  i 

ROYAL  CHAIULI«. 

The  wind  cBmm  frae  tlie  Jand  I  kan. 

It  moves  the  gfay  flood  Tsrdy-  ^n^ 
Lode  for  the  IQy  on  the  ]ea» 

And  look  for  royal  Chtfriio. 
Ten  thousand  swords  shaU  leave  dieir  sheaths^ 

And  smite  W  fiharp  and  saillyj    -  -  ' 
And  Qordon's  vdghty  and  BraUae'spiidb^. - 

6hall  ]h«  and  die  ^' COiarUe. 


The  son  riiinea  oat^wide  amQaa  the  aea^ 
The  lily  Moasoms  nnely  ;•*«« 

0  yonder  oomes  hia  gdlant  ship^--^ 
Tlirioe  wdeone,  rofal  Chwliel 

Yes^  yen's  a  good  and  gallant  ship, 
Wr  banners  flmntng  fiuriy ; 

But  should  it  meet  your  darling  prince, 
"Twill  feast  the  fish  wi'  Charlie. 

Wide  rustled  she  hersilks  in  pride,  * 
And  waved  her  white  hand  lordlie^- 

And  drew  a  bright  sword  from  the  sheath. 
And  answered  high  and  proudlie. 

1  had  three  sons,  and  a  good  lord, 

Wha  sold  their  lives  fu'  dearlie — 
And  wi'  their  dust  I'd  mingle  mine. 
For  love  of  gallant  Charlie. 


It  wad  hae  made  a  hale  heart  sair 

To  see  our  horsemen  flying  ;^-^ 
And  my  th]«e  MmSj  and  my^svd  lord^ 

Amang  the  dead  and  dying : 
I  snatched  a  bamiiir««-led  them,  back— 

The  white  tose  flumrifih'd  rardy  :<-- 
The  deed  I  did  for  myal  James 

I'd  do  again  for  Chariie* 


Most  of  ont  Seottiih  ladies  were  vehement  Jacobites^ 
andDnnasa  Forbes  ftund  that  men's  sworda  did  less  for 
the  cause  of  Prinoe  Charles  than  the  tongues  of  his  fair 
countrywomen.  Like  Manse  Headrigg  they  cried  out^ 
''Testify  with  your  hands  as  we  testify  with  our 
tongues,  and  they  wffl  never  be  able  to  harl  the  blessed 
youth  into  captivity/'  The  gentlemen  had  the  fear  of 
forfeiture  and  the  headsman's  axe  upon  them ;  but  the 
ladies  saw  in  imagination  the  splendour  of  ancient 
royalty  returning  to  Scotland,  and  had  visions  promising 
themselves  an  increase  of  importance  and  f^ory.  This 
song  oomes  from  the  lips  of  one  of  thoie  resolute  he- 
roines—probably a  lady  of  the  family  of  Mar.  The 
noUe  name  of  Ersldne  has  lately  been  restored  to  its 
honours— an  act  of  tardy  but  generous  clemency. 
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O'ER  THE  WATER  TO  CHABLIE. 

Come  beat  me  o'er^  come  row  me  o'er. 

Gome  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie ! 
I'll  gi'e  John  Brown  another  half  crown 

To  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie. 
We'll  o'er  the  water,  we'll  o'er  the  sea. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go. 

And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie. 

I  lo'e  weel  my  Charlie's  name. 

Though  some  there  be  abhor  him ; 
I'd  sing  to  see  anld  Nick  gaon  hame 

Wi'  Charlie's  foes  afore  him. 
We'll  o'er  the  water,  well  o'er  the  sea. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie; 
The  mirkest  night  will  draw  to  light. 

There's  sonahine  yet  for  Charlie. 

I  swear  and  vow  by  mooni  and  stars. 

And  son  that  shines  sae  dearlie. 
If  I  had  twenty  thousand  lives, 

I'd  die  as  aft  for  Charlie. 
We'll  o'er  the  water,  we'll  o'er  the  sea. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
This  sword  that  shone  at  Bannockbum 

Shall  shine  again  for  Charlie. 
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This  is  one  of  the  many  lyric  eAiSMmft  With  which  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  sought  to  prosenre  the 
national  love  for  their  aadent  line  of  PnnoeB.  It  is 
however  somewhat  amended  by  Boms,  and  some  sense 
has  been  infused  into  the  chorus.  In  H<^s  ''Jacobite 
Relics"  another  verse  is  added,  whidi  takes  the  song 
from  the  lips  of  a  soldier  and  gives  it  to  those  of  alady. 
I  think  the  general  feeling  is  in  fiavcnir  of  the  former ; 
though  we  have  President  Forbes's  testimony  to  the 
violent  love  of  the  ladies  for  the  exiled  pinoes,  and  the 
assurance  of  Ray  that  they  would  listen  to  no  manner 
of  reason,  but  were  Jacobites  one  and  all.  I  have  re« 
tained  the  original  version. 


LASSIE,  LIE  NEAR  ME. 

Lang  ha'e  we  parted  been, 

Lassie,  my  dearie ; 
Now  we  are  met  again. 
Lassie,  lie  near  me. 
Near  me,  near  me. 

Lassie,  lie  near  me ; 
Lang  hast  thou  lain  thy  lano, 
Lassie,  lie  near  me. 
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;/ 


IhPMliMadOiilloiteii's  fields 

Bloody  and  dreaiy^ 
]tfoittlniig*my  ooUntry^s  fste> 
iMiAjaodwetfrj; 
Wed*y>  weary, 

IjaAdy  ftnd  weaiy ; 
Beomilf^  a  wd  bcunsh'd  wigbt> 
Far  Hrfte  my  dearie. 

Load,  load  the  wind  did  roar. 

Stormy  aad  eerie, 
Far  frae  my  native  shore. 
Far  firae  my  dearie. 
Near  me,  near  me. 

Dangers  stood  near  me ; 
Now  I've  escap'd  them  a'. 
Lassie,  lie  near  me. 

A'  that  I  ha'e  endur'd, 

Lassie,  my  dearie. 
Here  in  thine  arms  is  cur'd — 
Lassie,  lie  near  me. 
Near  me,  near  me. 

Lassie,  lie  near  me  ; 
Lang  hast  thou  lain  thy  lane. 
Lassie,  lie  near  me. 


The  original  of  this  very  pretty  song  was  purely  do- 
mestic—an infusion  of  Jacobite  feeling  seems  not  to 
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have  injured  either  its  tetodeniMi  <Nr  iU  sittpli^fity.  We 
have,  however^  many  varieties  of -tfie  sfwig* '  •  Some  fas- 
tidiooB  persons,  who bcUeTe  tibat  a  vtannevtv* Addresses 
his  wife  by  any  familiar  namoi  have  aiibslatii.t0d  ''  Wifie, 
lie  near  me;"  others,  again,  snj^poaed  they  had  amended 
the  imaginary  indeconim  hy  singing  "  Laddie,  lie  near 
me.**  If  I  am  ealled^Kitootnfeasmy  own  belief  in  this 
matter,  I  must  say  that  men  both  of  the  north  and 
south  are  in  the  practice  of  bestowing  fanuliar  and  en- 
dearing names  on  their  wires,  and  that  I  see  in  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  this  song  a  wedded  pair,  who,  separated 
by  misfortune,  had  met  i^n  in  mutual  and  overflowing 
joy. 


THE  TURNIMSPIKE. 

Hersell  pe  highland  shentleman, 

Pe  auld  as  Pothwell  Prig,  man  ; 
And,  mony  alterations  seen, 

Amang  the  lawland  whig,  man. 
First  when  her  to  te  lawlands  came, 

Nainsell  was  droving  cows,  man. 
There  was  nae  laws  about  hims  neiae. 

About  the  preeks  or  trews,  man. 

Nainsell  did  wear  the  philabeg. 
The  plaid  pricked  on  her  shouder ; 

De  gude  claymore  hung  py  her  pelt. 
Her  pistol  charged  with  powder. 


ses4  scowisK  smw. 

But  evae  upon  tbwe  Saawn  pranks. 
In  which  her  limbs  are  loekit ; 

OhoQ  that  ere  ahe  saw  the  day ! 
For  a'  her  hooghs  pe 


Every  thing  ia  the  highlands  now 

Pe  tnmed  to  alteration ; 
Te  sodger  dwall  at  our  door  cheek. 

And  tats  a  great  vexation. 
Scotknd  pe  tomed  a  Hinghamd  now. 

The  laws  pdng  in  de  ca^r ; 
Nainsell  wad  dork  him  ftr  his  deeds. 

But  oh,  she  fears  te  sodger. 

Anither  law  came  after  tat. 

Me  never  saw  te  like,  man ; 
They  make  a  lang  road  on  tp  gnmnd, 

And'ca'  him  Tomimspike,  man : 
And  wow  she  pe  a  penny  road. 

Like  London  com  riggs,  man; 
Where  twa  carts  may  gang  on  her, 

And  no  preak  ither's  1^,  man. 

They  charge  a  penny  for  ilka  horse, 

In  troth  she'll  no  besheaper. 
For  nought  but  gaun  upon  the  ground. 

And  they  gi'e  me  a  paper. 
They  take  the  horse  then  py  te  head. 

And  there  they  make  him  stand,  man ; 
She  tells  them  she  had  seen  the  day 

They  had  nae  sic  c(Hnmand,  man. 
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Nae  doubt  nahisdl  manii  draw  her  pime, 

And  pay  him  what  him  like,  man; 
Shell  see  a  ahadgement  on  his  door. 

That  filthy  tamim«pihe,  man. 
But  111  away  to  te  highland  hills. 

Where  deil  a  ane  dare  fora  her. 
And  no  oome  near  the  tmrnimapike, 

Saye  when  she  comes  to  pum  her. 

The  hmnonr  of  this  lowland  ditty  liea  not  altogether 
in  the  comic  style  of  the  highlander:  there  is  consider- 
able naivete  in  his  comjMnt  against  the  innovation  of 
good  roods  and  tnmpike-gates,  and  still  more  in  his 
wrath  against  that  injurioos  and  insulting  but  ludicrous 
act  of  Parliament  which  imprisoned  him  in  lowland 
breedies.  I  am  no  admirer  of  songs  whidi  seek  to  excite 
laughter  by  the  imperfections  of  language ;  and  I  shall 
insert  no  more  of  those  ditties  which  show  up  a  high- 
lander  floundering  along  in  the  mysterious  humour  of 
broken  English. 


•t-^VtV 


Max  weUtonrm  banks,  aiehomie^     .  .^ 

Whose  ^ndy  &'•,  Ih^  d^v ; 
Where  I  and  Annie  Lanrie 

Made  up  the  promise  true ; 
Made  up  the  promise  tnie> 

And  never  forget  will  I, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  ky  dawn  my  head  and  die. 


1^     I       :* 


•        1      ■ 


She^s  badcet  Mke  a  ftamot,     • 

She's  breasted  like  a  fiwim. 
She's  jimp  about  the  middle^ 

Her  waist  you  weel  may  span ; 
Her  waist  you  weel  may  8paa> 

And  she  has  a  rolling  eye, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  down  my  head  and  die. 


I  found  this  song  in  the  little  "  Ballad  Book/'  ool. 
lected  and  edited  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  Scottish 
literature  is  largely  indebted — Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe  of  Hoddam.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  following 
notice :— -''  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  first  Baronet  of  the  Max- 
welton  family  (created  27th  March^  1685 ),  by  his  second 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Riddell  of  Minto,  had  three  sons  and 


km  dao^iten,  of  wbam  Anne' was  nmdi  oddbnited  for 
her  hetnty,  and  made  a  oonqnest  of  Mr.  Dongbu  of 
Finland,  who  is  mii  to  have  oraspoaed  the  following 
venea  under  an  unlucky  atar^-^for  the  lady  married 
Mr.  Fergnaon  of  Chdgdarrodi/*  I  have  only  to  add, 
diai  t  am  gbd  aocb  a  wmg  finda  a  keidliabitatMn  in  my 
natm  place. 


mt^ 


GIN  LIVING  WORTH  GOULD  WIN  MY 

HBART. 

Gin  Uting  worth  could  win  my  hearty 

Ye  ahou'daa  si^  in  vain ; 
But  in  the  darkaome  graTe  if  a  kid. 

Never  to  rise  again. 
My  waefu'  heart  lies  low  wi*  his  " 

Whose  heart  waa  only  mine ; 
And  what  a  heart  was  that  to  lose  i 

But  I  maun  not  repine. 

Yet  oh !  gin  hearen  in  mercy  soon 

Would  grant  the  boon  I  craTe^ 
And  tak  this  life,  now  naething  worth. 

Sin'  Jamie's  in  his  grave  f 
VOL.  III.  a 
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And  see  his  gentle  spirit  oomei 

To  shew  me  on  xny  way ; 
Surprix'd^  nse  douht^  I  still  am  here, 

Sair  wond'ruig  at  my  stay. 

1  caaae,  I  oome>  my  Jamie  dear ; 

And  oh !  wi'  what  good  will, 
I  follow  wheresoe'er  ye  lead, 

Ye  canna  lead  to  ilL 
She  said ;  and  soon  a  deadly  pale 

Her  &ded  dieek  possest. 
Her  waefu'  heart  forgat  to  beat. 

Her  sorrows  sunk  to  rest. 

I  lament  my  inability  to  name  the  anthor  of  this 
sweet  song.  It  has  been  some  six-and-thirty  years  be- 
fore the  public;  and  if  it  be  written  with  all  English 
pen,  it  is  written  with,  a  Scottish  spirit*  Johnson's 
Musical  Museum  became  its  iirat  sanctuary,  and  it  soon 
won  its  wuy  to  public  favour.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that 
songs  of  this  touching  and  simple  kind  become  public 
favourites.  The  stream  of  sorrow  which  glides  along 
so  smooth  and  so  deep  fails  to  glitter  and  attract  as  it 
flows. 
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I  LO'E  NAE  A  LADDIE  BUT  ANE. 

I  lo'e  nae  a  laddie  but  ane> 

He  lo'es  nae  a  lassie  but  me ; 
He's  willing  to  make  me  his  aiu^ 

And  his  ain  I  am  willing  to  be. 
He  ooft  me  a  rokelay  of  blue, 

A  pair  of  mittens  of  green — 
The  price  was  i^  kiss  of  my  mou. 

And  I  paid  him  the  debt  yestreen. 

My  mither's  ay  making  a  phrase. 

That  I'm  rather  young  to  be  w6d ;  . 
But  lang  ere  she  counted  my  days, 

O'  me  she  was  brought  to  bed. 
Sae  mother  just  settle  yere  tdngue. 

And  dinna  be  £yting  sae  banld. 
We  can  weel  do  the  thiBg  when  v^e're  .young. 

That  we  canna  do  weel  whto  we're  auld 

m 

Some  person  iafbnned  Burns,  that. "  I  lo'e  nae  a 
laddie  but  ane'*  was  written  bjr  "  Mr^  Cluttie*' — who- 
ever wrote  it,  wrote  a  capital  song.  I  have  seen  it 
printed  with  the  additioB  of  four  new  verses,  the  work 
seemingly  of  a  very  infermr  pen,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  Macneill  was  added.  Macaeifl,  indeed,  could  bring 
the  lyric  ease  of  language  necessary  for  the  attempt,  but 

82 
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he  could  not  bring  the  peculiar  life  &ii4  iu(i?0t^  of  the 
original  words.  The  last  four  linev  of  tberfim  Terse  are 
in  the  most  Incky  s^t  of  true  Iotb  and  innoice&ce,  and 
the  argument  bj  which  she  subdues  ber  mother  is  un- 
answerable. I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  the  name  of  the 
author:  though  Mv.  Clunie  b  mentioiied  by  Bums,  I 
am  not  satisfied  of  Us  authonihip;  the  pott  was  no 
anxious  inquirer,  and  the  song  ia  printed  in  Bitson  with 
the  initials  «'  I.  D."  attached  to  it. 


AND  YE  SHALL  WALK  IN  SILK  ATTKE. 


And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire. 

And  siller  haeto  spare. 
Gin  ye'U  consent  to  be  his  bride. 

Nor  think  o'  Donald  mair. 
O  wha  wad  buy  a  silken  gown, 

Wi'  a  poor  broken  heart  ? 
Or  what's  to  me  a  siller  crown 

Gin  frae  my  love  I  part  ? 

The  mind  whose  meanest  wish  is  pure 

Far  dearest  is  to  me. 
And  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  fiuth, 

111  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
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• »  "*  Fto  I  hOfi^'Vimtd  a  ^tginls  vow, 
My  krrer*8  Ikte  to  share, 
'  Aftd  he  Iem  gi'en  to  me  his  heart, 
:       :   And  whiit  can  man  do  mair  ?    ' 

Hit  mind  sad  nuumers  wan  my  heart, ' 

Ho  gratefo' took  the  gift, 
And  did  I  wiihto  wek  it  he^. 

It  wad  be  waar  than  theft* 
For  langest  life  can  ne'er  repay 

Hie  love  he  bears  to  me— 
And  ere  Vm  forced  to  break  my  fiiitb, 

111  lay  me  down  and  die. 

Una  ia  not  an  old  aeng;  yet  its  sweetness  and  beanty 
and  popularity  have  not  induced  the  author  to  daim  it. 
It  made  its  first  appeaianoe  about  six-and-thirty  years 
ago,  and  has  maintained  a  place  among  the  national 
songs,  after  submitting  to  a  few  unimportant  emenda- 
tions. The  name  of  the  lover  was  Donald  at  first — and 
so  let  it  remain:  bat  like  Sandy  in  our  lowland  sougs^  it 
personates  a  people  rather  than  an  individual,  and  all 
such  namea  should  be  avoided  in  either  tender  or  pa- 
thetic poetry. 
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LOGIS  OF  BUCSHAN. 

O  Logie  of  Bnchan,  it's  Logie  the  laird. 
He's  ta'en  aws'  Jamie  wha  delred  in  the  jard^ 
Wha  played  on*tiie  pipe  and  the  viol  sae  nna' — 

He  has  ta'en  awa'  Jamie,  the  flower  o^  them  a' ! 

•/ 

Keep  up  yere  heart,  lassie,  thongh  I'm  gann  awa'-— 

0  think  na  lang^  lassie,  idien  I'm  finr  awa' ; 

For  summer  will  «ome  when  canld  winter  s  awa% 
And  111  oome  and  see  yon  in  spite  o'  tiiem  a'l 

Though  Sandie  has  horses  and  houses  and  land. 
And  Jamie  has  nought  but  his  heart  and  his  hand, 
Ybt  his  look  is  my  life,  and  his  wish  is  my  law  ;^— 
They  have  ta'en  awa'  Jamie,  the  flower  o'  them  a' ! 

My  daddie  looks  sadly,  my  mother  looks  sour; — 
They  mock  me  wi*  Jamie,  because  he  is  poor: 
But  true  love's  too'strong  for  weak  duty  to  awe — 
They  hae  ta'en  awa*  Jamie,  the  flower  o'  them  a*! 

1  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  spin  on  my  wheel. 
And  think  on  the  laddie  who  loves  me  sae  weel ; 
And  I  think  till  my  heart's  fit  to  start  into  twa — 
They  hae  ta'en  awa*  Jamie,  the  flower  o'  them  a' ! 

Popular  belief  assigns  this  song  to  Lady  Ann  Lindsay ; 
and  it  is  every  way  worthy    of  the  accompliahed  au- 
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thareas  of  "  Anld.  Robin  Gray."  Many  liberties  bsTe 
been  taken  vnti  the  -wordf:  there  are  few  songs 
which  hate  nndergcme  more  changes  within  these 
£nrty  years.  The  ptesent  version  diffisrs  from  all  that 
precede  it;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  increased  in 
sweetness  and  shnpUei^.  The  story  of  the  song  is 
very  simploj  and  is  generally  felt^  because  it  is  true.*— 
Some  ^srty  years  ago,  in  the  north  country^  oppressors 
like  ''Logie  the  loiid"  were  not  wanting^  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  jrouth  of  the  district  to  the  army  or  the 
plantations ;  and  many  moving  stories  might  be  told  of 
such  acta  of  tyranny  and  injustice. 


THE  HIGHLAND  CHARACTER. 

In  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  with  the  fire  ai  old  Rome> 
From  the  heath-oover'd  mountains  of  Scotia  we  come : 
When  the  Romans  endeavoured  our  country  to  gain^ 
O  our  ancestors  fought,  and  they  fought  not  in  vain. 
Such  is  our  love  of  liberty,  our  country,  and  dur  laws, 
That>  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  we'll  stand  in  freedom's 

cause: 
We'll  bravely  fight,  like  heroes  bold,  for  honour  and 

applause. 
And  defy  the  French,  with  all  their  force,  to  alter  our 
laws. 


WetoJtalloBilie'fMk  OD  tiler  nniiii'vltiie  9idt^  "i  •< 
Aad*iviftBsiiieuDoewbiobthelidvUdoUKa«flil;>  •  •  i 
As  the  full  mocm  in  autumn  gap  rtinliii  dxypaar^  ^  •' 
Ev'n  Minenra  would  dzead  to  enooanter  our  spesur. 

A<  a  storm  in  the  ocean*,  when  Boreas  blows. 
So  are  we  enrag'd  wh^n  we  nuih  on  oar  foes ; 
We  sons  of  the  mountains,  tremendous  as  rocks. 
Dash  the  fbico  of  our  ftes  with  o^^lis|3odexiiig  strokes. 

Quebec  and  Cape  Breton,  the  pride  of  old  France, 
In  their  strength  fondly  boasted  till  we  did  advance ; 
But  when  our  ckymores  th^  s^w.us  produce^ 
Their  courage  did  fail,  and  they  sued  fior  a  truce. 

In  our  realm  ipay  the  fury  of  Action  long  oeas^ 
May  our  councils  be  wise  and  our  commerce  inffease. 
And  in  Scotia's  cold  climate  may  each  of  us  fiud, 
That  our  friends  still  prove  true,  and  our  beauties  prove 
kind. 

Sir  Harry  Erskine  of  Torry  wrote  diis  soqg»  and  die 
fine  air  has  combined  with  national  vanity  to  give  greater 
popularity  to  the  words  than  they  seem  to  mftiit.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  animation  and  some  pedanUy-*-a  great 


sccyrcf  an  mug*.  Mf 

love  of  comkt3^,§9tkv^mikkniid  it9W,f£  liiiAl^jtfld.iii 
enthnaasm  wYdsh^-otamB  ftiikittdBmih^  A. 

^iid»!hkfnMQ«£  out  v«kw  li^  Imw  lil^ 
Iiis  aQiHlU^iof£iMUr«]qpWt«>iiiiK  diacHMft,  H  wtofviiiftflil 
hj  David  Herd  in  17W>  a&d  the  music  was  added  by 
Oenend Beid.   .lioretfaftural; stniitti andniom^iloeiiroiie 
praise  have  ^^f^^'^liwl  inttgoAssAMt 
ksB  a  £nroiirile  dkfltt  henlafiipr* 


ite^i^MMwaw* 


I  > 


THE  8M ILINe  FIiAIN8>  PROFUSELY  QAV. 

The  ftnffii^  plains,  proAisely  gay. 
Ate  digest  in  all  die  pride  of  May ; 
The  faurds,  on  every  spray  above, 
ToTaptore  tvftke  the  vocal  giove; 
But,  ah !  Miranda,  without  thee. 
Nor  spring  nor  summer  smiles  on  me ; 
All  lonely  in  the  secret  shade 
I  mourn  thy  absence,  charming  maid  f 

• 

O  soft  as  love !  as  honour  fiiir! 
Serenely  sweet  as  yemal  air ! 
Come  to  my  arms ;  for  thou  alone 
•    Canst  all  my  absence  past  atone* 
O  come  !  and  to  my  bleeding  heart 
The  sovereign  balm  of  love  impart ; 
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Thy  presenoe  laating  jay  shall  bring, 
And  give  the  year  eternal  spring. 

To  William  Falomer^  author  of  ''The  Shipwreck/' 
we  owe  this  song,  if  we  can  imagine  we  have  incurred  a 
debt  of  obligation  or  praise  by  iG(ach  a  hasty  and  imper- 
fect pvodoction.  It  contains  nothing  either  peeoliar  or 
national— its  love  is  general,  and  its  description  diflnse. 
I  could  not  refuse  place  to  a  brief  effusion  of  an  unfor- 
tunate son  of  song;  and  the  pleasure  whidbi  his  fine 
poem  of  "  The  Shipwreck"  has  given  me  would  have 
secured  insertion  to  less  captivating  verse.  The  new 
scenes  which  that  pathetic  poem  opened,  and  the  perfect 
endiantment  which  the  whole  narrative  threw  over  me; 
were  sudi  as  I  can  never  forget.  The  truth  and  nature 
of  his  ^ry — ^die  singular  mixture  of  ancient  gknry  with 
present  sufferings-— the  labours  of  tlie  mfuriners — the 
augmenting  fury  rf  the  devouring  element,  and  the  final 
catastrophe,  fisrm  altc^gether  a  Uifi  which  one  cannot 
well  escape  from  without  reiidiii^;  imd  when  once  read, 
it  possesses  and  hnunts  one.  In  December  17^99  he 
sailed  for  India  in  the  Aurora  frigatet,  in  the.SQth  year 
ofhisage:  the  ship  was  never  more  heard  of  after  leaving 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  poet  perished  with  her. 
He  was  a  native  of  Sdinbuigh. 
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HARK  YON  SWEET  BIRD. 

Hark  yon  sifeet  bird  that  lonely  woils^ 
His  faithfol  bosom  grief  assails : 
Last  inght  I  beard  faim  in  a  dream, 
Wben  death  and  woe  were  all  the  theme. 
Like  that  poor  bird,  I  make  my  moad — 
I  grieve  for  one  that's  dead  and  gone : 
With  him,  to  gloomy  woods  i^  fly — 
He  waib  for  love,  and  so  do  I ! 

*Twas  love  that  tamed  his  tender  breast— 
'Tis  grief  that  robs  him  of  las  rest ; 
He  droops  his  wings  and  hangs  his  head. 
Since  she  he  fimdly  loved  is  dead ! 
With  my  love's  breath  my  joy  is  gone — 
With  my  love's  smiles  my  peace  is  flown ; 
Like  that  poor  bird  I  pine,  and  prove 
Non^t  can  supply  the  place  of  love ! 

He  hangs  his  feathers  since  that  fate 
Deprived  him  of  his  darling  mate ; 
Dimmed  is  the  brightness  of  his  eye ; 
His  song  is  now  a  short  sad  cry  ; 
No  more  the  hills  and  woods  among 
He'll  cheer  us  with  his  charming  song; 


J 


8^  sccnrnsH  tonaSi 

His  aorraws^  hapless  bird,  display 
An  image  of  my  soiil*s  dismay ! 

Dr.  Fordyoe^  tlie  author  of  this  wmg,  pensh^  at.«ea 
in  tlie  year  1785.  tt  was  long  known  under  the  name 
of  ^' The  Black  Eagle/'  and  the  song  oommenoed  thus: 


€( 


Hfurk!  yonder  et^  lonely  c»lla«*' 


But  it  has  been  feltj  and  feh  ji2«tly>  that  a  ra  vep^Wl  bird 
of  prey  formed  a  straiige  and  nnn^tusal  imf^  of  the 
woes  ai  the  hero  of  the  song;  and  the  ea^  Jw8  been 
dispboed  by  a  softer  bicd>  the  luuaiiitf  of  whi(d|  is  lefk 
to  the  reader's  fancy.  The  Delia  of  the  originaltsong 
has  also  been  dethroned;; bat  as  nofiiDqtt^  £viiily  can 
be  supposed  to  suffer  by  the  removal,  and  as  the  name 
injures  lather  than  assists  the  p^th^m  of  tbfi  storyKit  can 
be  spared  without  pain. 


soo«<nsH  mi»a».  $!^ 


A 


THfiY  SAY  THAT  JOCK  WILL-  SPEED 

WEEL  O'T- 

They  say  ^t  Joek  wffl  speed  WeA  o% 

They  say  that  Jock  will  speed  weel  o't ; 
'  Pftr  lie  grows  hrawer  ilka  day — 

I  hope  we*n  hae  a  bridal  o*t. 
'TwBs  yestemi^t,  nae  iSirther  gane. 

The  haek  house  at  the  side-wall  o% 
He  there  wi'  Mi^  was  mirding  seen — 

I  hope  we'D  hae  a  bridal  o*t. 

An'  we  had  bat  a  bridal  o% 

An'  we  had  but  a  bridal  o't^— - 
We'll  leave  what  fSdlows  to  gude  luck. 

Although  there  shonld  betide  ill  o't. 
O  bridal-days  are  merry  times^ 

And  young  folks  like  the  coming  o't ; 
The  bards  lilt  up  their  merry  rhymes. 

And  pipers  like  the  bamming  o't. 

The  lasses  like  a  bridal  o't. 

The  lasses  like  a  bridal  o't ; 
Their  braws  maun  be  in  rank  and  file. 

Although  that  they  should  guide  ill  o't. 
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The  bottom  of  the  kist  is  then 

Tum'd  up  unto  the  inmost  o*t ; 
The  end  that  held  the  daes  sae  clean 

Is  now  become  the  toomest  o't. 

The  barnman  at  the  threshing  o% 

The  barnman  at  the  threshing  o't. 
Afore  it  comes  is  fidgin  fiua. 

And  ilka  day  is  dashing  o't. 
He'll  sell  his  jerkin  for  b  groat» 

His  bonnet  for  anither  o*t ; 
And  ere  he  want  to  dear  his  shot. 

His  sark  shall  paj  the  tither  o't« 

When  they  have  done  wi'  eating  o't, 

When  they  have  done  wi'  eating  o't. 
For  dandng  they  gae  to  the  green. 

And  aiblins'  to  the  beating  o't. 
He  dances  best  that  dances  £ut. 

And  loups  at  ilka  reeaing  o't. 
And  daps  his  hands  fne  hough  to  hough. 

And  furls  about  the  feezings  o't. 

This  rough  provindal  strain  was  written  by  Alexander 
Ross,  author  of  the  '^  Fortunate  Shepherdess."  It  brought 
no  increase  to  his  reputation :  the  festivities  of  a  rustic 
bridal  had  been  chanted  before  hikn  by  livelier  spirits, 
and,  like  other  imitators,  he  has  tuled  in  equalling  his 
prototypes.      The  *'  Blythesome  Bridal"  could  not  be 
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sarposaed  in  its  kind:  Ross  bad  little  to  add,  and  he 
oonld  not  excel.  .  There  is  some  truth  and  life  in  the 
dosing  verse.  To  dap  the  hands  in  the  danoe,  in  the 
manner  described,  is  ^  ortnraon  feat  of  rustic  activity ; 
but  the  continual  ducking  of  the  head  is  ungraceful,  and 
the  din  of  the  hands  more  dsmoroas  tiban  agreeable.  A 
battle  was  fbrmeify,  and  indeed  ktdy,  no  uncommon 
termination  to  zeHgioaB  as  wellras  festive  meetings.  A 
devout  lowlanddr  once  informed  me  that  in  his  youth  he 
attended  a  highland  kirk,  to  which  the  pastor  r^rolarly 
went  with  an  excellent  staff  of  root-grown  oak,  to  arbi- 
trate between  hia  quairehome  parishioners,  who,  after 
sermon,  amused  themsdves  with  fighting  in  the  kirk- 
yard. 


CER  THE  MOOR  AMANG  THE  HEATHER. 

Coming  through  the  crags  o'  Kyle, 

Amang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather. 
There  I  met  a  bonnie  lassie. 

Keeping  a'  her  ewes  thither. 
O'er  the  moor  amang  the  heather, 

Cer  the  moor  amang  the  heather ; 
There  I  met  a  bonnie  lassie. 

Keeping  a'  her  ewes  thegither. 


4(9t  soopmsH  sdiras. 


'  4kifn  I,  myAeaar,  where  i«tl)y'liiiiiie>^  " 
...    IaniiM)r«rdiile5prftf  tdltne  whelh^? 
'  8he  Mty%'  I  tend  the  fleecy  Aksht 
-  Xiiit  §tei  iiHiatig  tftie  bkNttung  liettQieR 


•t      ■  J'A'' 


♦.  «# 


...  •      \       *,  »      ' 


*•> 


\'i 


We  Wd  «•  dewii  iip<»i  a  beiA, 

.  (9m  warm  aad  miiiiie-was  the  weaihei'i 
•tteleftherflociBiat]lttf;ee6refe     '  ' 
Amang  the  bonnie  hloomiiig  heather. ' 

While  thus  we  lay^  she  sang  a  sang. 
Till  echo  rang  a  mile  and  iarther; 

And  aye  the  burden  of  the  sang 
WaSy  O'er  the  moor  amang  the  heather. 

She  charm'd  my  heart,  and  aye  sinsyne 
I  oottldiia  think  on  ony  other: — 

By  sea  and  sky,  she  shall  be  mine. 
The  bonnie  lass  amang  the  heather ! 

0*er  the  moor  amang  the  heather, 
Down  amai^the  blooming  heather,*^ 

By  sea  and  sky,  she  shall  be  mine, 
The  bonnie  lass  amang  the  heather ! 


A  Bingnlar  story  is  told  about  the  ori^n  of  this  vearj 
beautiful  song.— Bums  says,  "  Coming  through  the 
Crags  o'  Kyle"  is  the  composition  of  Jean  Glover,  a  girl 
who  was  not  only  a  whore  but  a  thief,  and  in  one  or 


in  tlie mep^.    Sbe^Wtobin,  ibdiw<^>i»8iBiiianio^ 
I  took  tbe  ioog  doini  fimii  hat  flhigjb^.  «t  Ae  wm 
ttrolluig  HJBwof^  tlie  ooMMvy.  m&  a  •UlPit-of.faiiiid 
Uftckgoard."    There  are  older,  and  there  are  newer 
Tenee  on  tide  sal|fie^  boi  Jeaa  CMoper  has  Mrpaaaed 

popdbr abovt  Ae^year  ITWraadiaUktlylaoaBtuiiiea 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  GOLD. 

For  the  sake  of  gold  ahe  hat  left  me-o; 
And  of  all  thatfa  dear  she's  bereft  me^i; 
She  me  Ibnook  for  a  great  duke;. 
And  to  endless  wo  she  has  left  me-o. 
A  star  and  garter  h«vB  more  art 
Than  yootk,  a  troe  and  fidthM  heart; 
For  empty  titlea  we  most  part ; 
For  ^ttering  ahow  ahe  hai|  left  nMM>» 


No  cmel  &ir  shall  ever  more 
My  iigaied  heart  again  to  lore; 
Xoro  aistaat  climates  I  moat  rove. 
Since  Jeany  she  haa  left  me-a 

VOL.  Ilf  • 
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'  Ye  powen  above,  I  to  yoitr  care 
Resign  my  fidthless  knrely  fair; 
Yonr  choioeat  blttsmga  be  her  share, 
Tho' ahe  has  ever  left  me-o  f 

To  the  momstancjr  of  Mha  Jean  Dnumnond,  of  Mcgg-r 
inch,  we  are  iadebtei  Idr.thia'  popular,  mmg*  ,  i^  is  eel- 
dam  that  woDMua'afickkaesft  prodiifieseomach  liiedsurei 
Dr.  Austin,  a  phyaieian  in  Edinboigh,  had  WQped  and 
won  this  young  lady,  when  her  charms  captivated  the 
Duke  of  Athol ;  and  the  doctor  was  compelled  to  console 
himself  with  song  wh^  his  bxide  became  a/dubhess. 
One  naturally  inqnires  the  cause  of  such  inooiBtancy ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  her  lover  was  fight,  when  he 
sung, 

For  the  'sake  of  gold  she  has  left  me-o. 

The  noUe  admirer  for  mhom  love*  she  was  ftithlcss  was 
a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  lifi&^-^  widow  had  won 
him  before,  and  borne  him  a  fiiiaily-*and  he  had  only 
wealth  and  rank  to  oppose  to  yootfa  and  to  talent.  On 
the  death  of  his  gnee  the  duohess  married  Lnfd  Adam 
Gordon,  and  Providence  indulged  her  with  a  bug  life, 
that  she  might  reflee|  and  repent. 
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•   r 


CA'  THE  YOWES  TO  THE  KNOWES. 

4 

Ca:  ike  jQwrn  t0  ihe  koaweih^ 

Ca'  them  -vrfieie  the  litelber  gfowa^ 

Gft'  them,  whare  the'  Inamie  ww^ 

M f  bonitlo  denfe. 

f      ■ '  .  ■  * 

Am  I  gade  down  the  ifvter  tide; 
There  I HM  my  ebcpbecd  Iiid» 
He  leewed  Boe  eweetly  ui  his  pleid* 
An'  ht.ct(i  Qfe  his  dearie. 

Will  ye  gang  down  the  water  side  . ' 
And  ae^  the  ^^fives  aae  sweetly  g^ide 
Betiieath  the  hoiele  spireadiiig  wide  ? . 
'SkBjanm  it  shinea  fv'  oleerly.  ^ 

Ye  shall  get  gowiia  and  ribboas  meet,- 
Cauf  leather  shoon  ]U>  thy  white  feet ; 
And  in  my  arms  yese  lie  and  sleep,' 
And  ye  shall  be  my  dearie. 

If  ye'U  bat  stand  to  what  ye've  said, 
Ise  gang  wi'  yon,  my  shepherd  lad. 
And  ye  may  rowe  me  in  yoor  plaid. 
And  I  shall  be  your  dearie. 

t2 
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Willie  water  wimples  to  the  sea. 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie> 
Till  day-cauld  death  shall  blin'  my  e'e« 
Ye  ahaU  be  my  dearie. 

»  r  \ 

The  song  is  partly  old  and  partly  new;  what  is  old 
is  very  old,  what  is  new  was  written  ^y  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Began.  The  last  verse  is  very  sweet 
and  sincere.  .To.  render  the  song  more  consistent  I 
have  oqiitted  one  verse,  in  which  the  heraine  is  made 
to  express  her  apprehensiona  of  a  moonlight  walk  by  the 
river  side,  though  she  had  been  before  Ml,  thcibanks  of 
the  same  stream,  and ''rowed  sweetly" in hef- shepherd's 
plaid.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  paatoral,  and  was  ^oe  very 
popular.  Its  truth  can  be  felt  by  all  who  have  led 
out  their  flocks  to  pasture  by  the  green,  braes,  on 
the  heathy  hills,  and  by  the  running  streams.  Boms 
says, ''  this  song  is  in  the  true  old  Scottish  taste,  yet  I 
do  not  kno^  that  either  air  or  words  were  ever  in  print 
before."    It  has  a  border  sound ;  and  the  line, 

Ise  gang  wi'  you,  my  shepherd  lad, 

is  Annandale  or  Eskdale,  and,  I  believe,  good  Yaniow. 
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TULLOCHGORUM. 

CSome  gie's  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried, 
Anft  Ib;^  yotr  disputes  all  aside. 
What  s^fies't  for  folks  to  cSiide' 

Foriirlnit's  been  done  befor^  tlieiii^ ' ' 
Let  Vndg  and  Tory  all  agree, 
Wtiig  and  T<iry,  Whig  and  Tory;. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  drop  their  whigm^^omm* 
Let  WUgfind  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  tlie  night  With  ndrth  and  glee. 
And  deerfb'  sing  alaiig  wi'  me' 

The  reel  of  Tnllochgoniin. 

ToBodigomm's  my  delight, 

it  gars  DTs  aVih  ane  tmite. 

And  ony  samph  that  keeps  np  spito^ 

In  consdenoe  I  abhor  hinu 
rathe  and  merry  we's  be  a'. 
Blithe  and  nierry,  blithe  and  merry. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a'. 

And  mak'  a  cheerfu'  qnomm. 
Blithe  and  mmy  we's  be'  a'. 
As  lang  as  we  hae  breath  to  draw. 
And  dance/ till' we  be*  like  to  fa'. 

The  reel  of  ToUbchgDnnQu 
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There  needs  na  be  sae  ^reat  a'phndie; 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays; 
I  wadna'  gie  cmr  ain  stradiapeys 

For  hfdf  a  hundred  seore  o  'em* 
They're  donff  and  dowie  at  the  bert, 
Dooff  and  dovfiej  douff  and4o^rie^ 
They're  iltrtf  and  dowie  at  tibe  bcsty 

Wi' a^  iheit  ▼ationun.        • 
They're  douif  and  dowie  at  die  beat. 
Their  allegroB^  and  a'  the  rerit^ 
They  canna  please'a  Hi^iiand  taate 

Compared  wi''TalIochgiinim. 

Let  waridly  minda  tfaemaebva  oppresa ' 
Wi' fear  of  %Bnt,  and  dtabte  cteaa. 
And  silly  aaiilB  themflelvea  dislieaB 

Wi*  keeping  up  deoonun. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  solky  sit^ 
Sour  and  solky^  adur  and'snlky^ 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  solky  sit^ 

lake  anld  ftaloanphormn? 
Shall  we  sae  sdmr  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  sente^  nor  mirth«  nor  wit. 
And  canna  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

At  the  reel  ef  TttUodigoram?  • 

May  choioeilt  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honaaUhettted  apen  friend^ 
And  calm  and  quiat  baUs  end. 
And  a'  that's  good  iiratch  o'er  hni ! 


May  paxro  imd-yleg^>tie.lib|a^ 
Peace  and -pkniAjrii peace  snd.pleoly; 
May  peaee.taft pbnl^  be  hia-lot,    <. 

And  daiatm.a-grwt  afewa  a'  em!. 
May  peaod  aad  plenty  be  hia  lot^ 
Unetain!'^'  by  any-, vkdoiM  blot ; 
AndfliAy  ht  acver  iran*  a  gm$l . 

TbafiB  fimd  of  TnUoohgwnun. 

But  far  tbe  discantented  fiiol 
Wbovvanleto.beoppreeden'B  tody    . 
May  envy  gnaw  his  TOtten  soul 

And  diaoonteBt  devour  bim ! 
May  dool  and  aenow  be  bis  cbanoe, 
Dod  and  amaaw,  dool  and  aaonm. 
May  doel  and  maanm  be  bia  chance. 

And  honest  sools  abhor  him  I 
May  dool  and  sonow  be  bis  chance^ 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  frae  Fiance, 
Whae'er  be  be  that  winna  danoe 
lad  of  Tnlloohgoram ! 


Tbe  Reverend  John  Slrinner  wrote  this  song;  and 
Bnms  speaks  of  it  with  a  raptnre  wbicb  I  hope  was 
real,  for  I  would  father  suppose  that  bis  judgment  was 
for  ono6  infirm,  than  imagine  him  insincere.  His  words 
are«-Hmd  tbey  arfe  exceedaigly  charaeteristio— 

"  Accept  in  pkin  dull  prose  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  tbe  beet  poetfaal  compliment  I  ever  reoeived.  I  as- 
sure you.  Sir,  as  a  poet,  yoU  have  oonjuried  up  an  airy 


demon  of  vanitj  in  lay .fitaoy  wkkh  tlleilKit  kUliies  in 
your  other  capacitfiiif£il.be>jfl^Uetlx>4*y<i  :lt^;ret — 
and  while  I  liTf.^ahsliiv^pnttM-lhKf  flriMnl.jvmvr  north 
I  had  not  iho\fk^mac^.  ai  piling  taijmMBger'brother^s 
dutifid  re8pei9tito<tbe.'indiidr<if  Jtiiei'hBilMplM^ 
e^er  Scotland  «aitf^<i<TiiUodig(Ktiit^^^  The 

world  may  think  idi^jllyaf  ^tke^cmft^df 'soa^mlddng, 
if  they  please;  hat  aa  Job!  arty^  ^  Q^hKk  mint  adversary 
had  written  a  book!'    Let  them  try." 

Tullochgonmi  ia  indeed  a  ixselyjcfeveD  Mg^  but  I 
would  never  haws  edited  thiaorikeftioii'  had  I' thought 
with  Bums,  that,  it  is  the .  best  Aoakh  fiongJScdtland 
ever  saw.  I  may  say  wdlh  tiie  'kii^^iii  ntf  favourite 
ballad,  , 

I  trust  Ifaave  widuA^myiTfililm'  .  i  .    • 
FiviekiBdieigobd<aske«  • 


MATRDtfQNIAL  HAPPINESS. 

.W^Hial  upqa  thy  bosom  lean,  . 

A^d  foodjky  clasp  thee  a'  my  ai&^.  , 
X  glory  in  the  sacred  ties 

That;m«4c  us.aae,  wha  aaoe  mie  tWfuiv 
A  mutual  iUme  inspires  us  ]baitb. 

The  tender  look,  the  n^eltiog  kiss : 
Ev*]!  yean  shall  ne*er  destroy  our  love, 
.  But  only  gie  us  change  o'  bliss. .     ,  : 


sGomBisB  aunoiL 


iIiMlItoiirij|hP'i^0«'ibr.iiia»^;  H "! 


1  ken|iqr'^<^ttli  isiie  t»|iha^; 
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.  ITLhy  iMerthcw^  and  takfl  ay  Ptat, 

An&if  llMi  aa§^t  dtenb  lay  ^enr^ ' 
riMadlttr  ka|^  faer  cunt,  ttwvjr. 

And  beg  hnr/Hotto  diqp  a  toB?: 
Hae  I  a  joy  ?  it's  a'  lier.  ain ; 

United  fitiU  Jm-facart  aii4  nine  I 
They're  like  the  vobdfaiiie  roond  the  treej 

That's  twined  till  death  shall  them  disjoin. 

The  great  and  merited  sncoess  of  Bums  inspired  many 
of  the  rustics  of  Scotland  with  a  belief^  that  as  they 
equalled  him  in.  oiftiditiati  and  in  ediAtatian^  they  also 
equalled  him  in  genius.  Volume  followed  volume, 
and  it  was  long  belnre  the  oontemjit  or  the  n^leet 
of  mankind  succeeded  in  silencing  their  i^ '  strains. 
Among  them  came  forward  John  La^raik,  portioher  of 
IHdfiram,  near  Muirkirk,  in  Ayrshire,  ^e  oorrelpondent 
of  Bums,  and  to  whom  the  youthfiil  "poet,  amotions  of 
distinction,  had  addressed  sevieral  of  his  most  exquisite 
poetic  epstles.  But  of  all  the  verses  with  which  Lap- 
raik  courted  public  notice,  time  has  left  Mi  nothing,  save 


n^  Mdrmstr  songs* 

the  present  song.  It'dHtidiied  tlie  eoiy  sAiilmtbn  of 
Burns;  and  bad  ft  Wanted  such  patMiuige>  iHe  poetical 
compliment  wbkSi  he  paM  ft  trooM  h«ve  seewredit  from 
foiyetfuhiess:  ..'•>.•  ^< 

Lapraikj  ill  a  tt^nent  inbm  te  forgot  vhetber  he 
was  rich  at  foot,  beteme  secttrity  ftr  oeme  peftais  con- 
cerned in  a  mlnoos  speenlatiott  called  the  Ayr  Bank^ 
and  was  compdicid  to  s^  his  little  estart^  tffi  which  his 
name  had  been  sheltered  for  many  centuries.  His  so* 
curities  were  larger  than  the  produce  of  his  ground 
covered^  and  he  found  his  way  into  the  jail  of  Ayr  when 
he  was  sixty  years  old.  In  this  nnoomfortaUe  abode, 
his  son  told  me,  he  composed  'lAiis  song:  it  is  recon- 
cilable with^  the  account  which  he  gave  to  Bttrns,  that 
he  made  it  on6  day  when  his  wife  had  been  mourning 
oyer  their  nusfortunea. 


BfT  OODDBSS,  WOMAN. 

Of  migjity  Natures  handy- works. 

The  cammon  or  unoommbn. 
There's  non^t  throng  a'  her  limits  wide 

Can  .be  compared  to  woman. 
He  fiumer  toils,  the  merchant  trakes. 

From  dawingto  thegloomin; 
The  fermer's  cares,  the  merchant's  toik. 

Are  a'  to  please  thee,  woman. 


f  • 
t 
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TTm  fliilcv  Mmeadi  the  durimr  Bail. 

Thvougb  tuUows  chafed  and  fiwmiwgy 
Far  gf99»  aad  gold»  and  jewels  nm. 

To  please  thee^  lorely  wraoan. 
The  eoUier  figh^to  o'ier  crimaoa'd  fields. 

In  distant  cKmatea  roaming; 
fiat  iaya,  wi' prid^  Us  huueU  dawn, 

Befipve  tbe^  9wqi|enng  womap. 

'    •        •  • 

The  monarch  lei|¥es  his  golden  thnme. 

With  other  men  in  common, 
And  h^ys  aside  his  crown,  and  kneels 

A  subject  to-lhee,  vfoman. 
Thoogh  aU  were  mine  e'er  man  poaK»'d» 

Barlifirian,.  Qres^j.  or  Roman,. . 
What  wonld  earth  be,  fine  east  to  west, 

Witlioii^  mygoddettty  woman  ? 


lis  very  deyer  aong  has  fiiiled  to  find  public  favoor : 
the  ladies,  on  whom  it  lavishes  sueh  praise,  have  treated 
it  with  coldness  andneglect.  It  first  appeared  in  John- 
son's Musical  Mnsenm :  the  author's  nameis  John  Lear- 
monty.snd  he  wassgydgnerstllajBiyith.  He  was  one  of 
those  lesser  spirits  whom  the  success  of  Bums  called  into 
the  world  for  a  Kttlespace.  Ha  seems  to  havebadsome 
of  the  right  stuff  about  him  for  a  lyric  poet.  This  song 
IS  very  happily  imagined,  but  the  execution  is  unequaL 


'Ml  MlltfXIStt'SraMM; 


•  V 


THE  WAYWARD  WIPE. 


:       / 


Alas !  my  iM)n,  jroa  little  know 
The  aorrewft  t^db  from  wefflodh  0o#r 
Faiewell  sweet  hoars  of  mirtib  and  iease^ 
When  yon  have  gotten  a  wife  to  please. 


./'    t    •  V 


Yoor  hiypes  ieffe  hi^^  yoor  wisdom  teftitix 
Woe  has  not  had  yon  in  its  thrall; 
The  blade  oow  on  your  feot  n^er  trtkl^ 
Which  makes  yon  sing  along  th^  road. 

Stay  Solway's  tide,  role  CrifM^s  vftcA, 
Turn  night  to  day,  and  cure  the  Uind ; 
Make  apples  grow  on  alder  trees. 
But  never  hope  a  wife  to  please. 


Whatever  you  love  shell  mode  and  soom. 
Weep  when  you  sing,  sing  when  you  moorn ; 
Her  nimUe  tongue  and  fearless  hand 
Are  ensigns  of  her  high  command. 

When  I,  like  you,  was  young  and  free, 
I  valued  not  the  proudest  she; 
Like  you,  my  boast  was  bdd  and  vain. 
That  men  alone  were  bom  to  rdgn. 


>  >    >  < 


•4 
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Great  Hercules  and  Sampson  too 
Were  stronger  &r  than  I  or  yoa« 
Yet  they  were  baffled  by  their  dears. 
And  felt  the  distaff  and  the  shears. 

«  •      '  i       ,    »      .'       ,  »  ■  I  .        ',         « 

*  i  %.  \ 

Stoat  gates  of  brass,  and  well-bnilt  walls. 
Are  proof  'gainst  swords snd. cannon-balls; 
But  nought  is  foqnd,  by.  sea  or  land. 
That  can  a  wayward  wife  withatand.   . 

This  clever  song  was  written  by  Miss.  Jenny  Grahame 
of  Dumfries^  a  mai4en  lady  ^  liv^j.  wit,  jBaswnating 
manners,  and  in  hei:  youth  one  of  the  most  aocompUshed 
dancers  in  the  district*  jShe  .composed  many  other  verses, 
but  the  present  song  alone  escaped  from  hear  .hand  into 
popularity.  In  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Sir  John  Har- 
rington we  meet  wkl^  the  pcoTerbial  line^ 

The  black  oxe  has  not  trod  on  their  toe ; 

and  in  the  north  of  England  it  still  continues  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  of  the  song. 


DMI  scoTnsR- so^as. 


THBMILLBR. 

O  merry  may  the  mfdd  be 

Who  iaairie»  wf  the  taSler, 
Par  flittl  dftjr  «r  fidr  dtff 

He's  ay  Iwiogiiig  till  her ; 
Has  ay  a  penny  in  his  p<mch« 

Has  somediing  het  for  supper^ 
Wi^  heti  and  pease>  and  noting  dieese. 

An*  hlmps  o'  ydlow  butter. 

Behind  the  door  stand  bags  o'  meal. 

And  in  the  ark  is  plenty ; 
And  good  hard  cakes  his  midieir  bakes. 

And  mony  a  sweeter  dainty. 
A  good  fat  sow,  a  sleeky  oow. 

Aire  standing  in  the  byre ; 
Whilst  winking  puss,  wi'  mealy  mou, 

Is  playing  round  the  fire. 

Good  signs  are  these,  my  mither  sa3rs. 

And  bids  me  take  the  miller ; 
A  miller's  wife's  a  merry  wife, 

And  he's  ay  bringing  till  her. 
For  meal  or  maut  she'll  never  want 

Till  wood  and  water's  scanty ; 
As  lang  as  cocks  and  cackling  hens. 

She'll  ay  hae  eggs  in  plenty. 


In  winter  tune^  when  wind  and  aleet 

Shake  ha-honae,  bam,  and  byre. 
He  sita  aside;  w  plp^fn  iheaiijd^  i|tane> 

Befive  a  roiudng  fire; 
O'er  fbatting  al^  lie  teUa  bia  tale ; 

And  ay  to  diow  he^a  happy. 
He  daps  hia  weana,  and  dainrtea  Ua'wife 

Wi'  kiaaea  warm  and  aftppy. 

The  Miller  waa  written  by  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penny^ 
Goidc,  and  fixft  made  ita  appeaianee  in  Yair^a  tthanner, 
in  the  year  1751.  The  conimendi^^  linea  ienn  part  of 
a  more  ancient  aong,  into  the  pecoliar  tact  of  whidi  the 
poet  baa  entered  wiiii  mneh  trnth  and  filicity.  The 
preaent  copy  yariea  from  other  versioaa;  it  has  spared  a 
verae  firam  the  namtiTe  whidi  the  story  seemed  not  to 
want,  and  where  it  departs  from  the  earlier  copies  it 
departa  for  the  sake  of  nature  and  troth.    On  the  whole, 

it  presents  a  very  pleasiqg  picture  of  rustic  enjoymeiit. 

If 
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NO  DOMINIES  FOR  ME^  I.ABDIE. 

I  dianoed  to  meet  an  aizy  Uade^ 

A  new-made  pulpiteer,  laddkb 
Wi'  oock*d  up  hat  and  pevvder'd  w^ 

Black  ooat^  and  oaflb  fa'  dear^  laddie» 
A  lang  crayat  at  him  did  wag. 

And  bncUes  at  his  knee,  kddie  ; 
Saya  he^  my  heart,  by  Cupid'a  diirt» 

la  captivate  to  thee^  lame. 

I'll  rather  cbuae  to  thole  grim  death ; 

So  cease  and  let  me  be»  laddie ; 
For  what  ?  says  he ;  Good  troths  said  I, 

No  dominies  for  me,  laddie. 
Ministers'  stipends  are  uncertain  rents 

For  lady's  conjunct-fee^  laddie  ;. 
When  books  and  gowns  are  a'  crieji  drnm. 

No  dominies  for  me^  laddie. 

But  for  your  sake  I'll  fleece  the  flock, 

Orow  rich  as  I  grow  auldj  lassie ; 
If  I  be  spared  I'll  be  a  laird^ 

And  thou's  be  madam  call'd,  lassie. 
But  what  if  ye  should  chance  to  die. 

Leave  baimies.  ane  or  twa,  laddie? 
Naething  wad  be  reserved  for  them 

But  hair-moul'd  books  to  gnaw,  laddie. 
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At  this  he  angry  was,  I  wat^ 

He  gloam'd  and  look'd  fu'  hie,  laddie : 
When  I  fneAfed  t&»,  in  haste 

I  left  my  dominie,  laddie. 
Fare  ye  well^  my  charming  maid ; 

This  letton  l^um  of  me,  lassie. 
At  the  next  offer  liold  him  fast. 

That  first  males  love  to  thee,  lassie. 

Then  I  returning  hame  again. 

And  ctming  down  the  town,  laddie. 
By  my  good  luck  I  ehanoed  to  meet 

A  gentleman  dragoon,  laddie ; 
And  he  took  ine  by  baith  the  hands, 

'Twas  helj^  in  time  of  need,  laddie : 
Fools  on  ceremonies  stand. 

At  twB  words  we  agreed,  laddie. 

He  led  me  to  his  qnarter-honse. 

Where  we  exchanged  a  word,  laddie: 
We  had  nae  nse  fbr  black  gowns  there. 

We  married  o'er  the  sword,  laddie. 
Martial  music's  hi  more  fine 

Than  ony  sermon  bell,  laddie ; 
Gold,  red  and  blue,  is  more  divine 

Than  blade,  the  hue  of  hell,  laddie. 

Kings,  queens,  and  princes,  crave  the  aid 
Of  my  brave  stont  dragoon,  laddie  ; 

VOL.  III.  *  u 
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While  domiiiies  are  nrach  employ' A 
'Boot  'whores  and  nckdoth  gofwtm,  laddie. 

Away  wi'  a'  theae  whining  loons  f 
They  look  like^  Let  me  be,  laddie: 

I've  more  delist  in  roaiing  gua»-~ 
No  domfaiies  ftr  mc^  laddie. 

This  song  was  written  by  die  Rereroid  Nathaniel 
Mackay  of  Croasmichael,  in  €kdloway ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  he  was  himself  the  slighied  dmniaie  whom  he  has 
so  feUdtoosly  ridicoled;  for  he  had  paid  his  addresses, 
in  early  life,  to  a  fiur  but  soomfol  lady,  who  considered 
herself  &r  above  the  rank  and  pretensJons  of  a  ''  new- 
made  pulpiteer,"  and  finally  yielded  to  the  assiduities  of 
an  admirer  who  sported  a  gaudier  livery,  and  pursued  a 
more  attractive  and  romantic  vocation. 


THE  BONNIE  BRUCKET  LASSIE. 

The  bonnie  brucket  lassie. 

She's  blue  beneath  the  een ; 
She  was  the  fiedrest  lassie 

That  danced  on  the  green. 
A  lad  he  loo'd  her  dearly. 

She  did  his  love  return ; 
But  he  his  vows  has  broken^ 

And  left  her  for  to  mourn. 
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My  ahape^  At  ulj^,  wna  liandioi&ie> 

My  &ee  was  Mt  and  d«ln ; 
But  nonr  I'kn  boniile  hmikat. 

And  blue  betiisttdl  the  een. 
My  eyes  were  bri^t  and  sparkling. 

Before  that  they  tnrh'd  bine ; 
Bat  now  they're  dull  with  weeping, 

And  a*>  my  iate,  for  you. 

My  p*seo  it  was  comely. 

My  diape  they  said  was  neat; 
But  now  t  am  qait6  changed. 

My  staya  they  whma  meet. 
A*  night  t  sledped  soundly. 

My  inind  waii  nev«^  sad ; 
But  now  my  rest  is  brok^m, 

Wr  thinldiig  o'  my  lad. 

O  cMdd  I  live  in  darlmess, 

Or  hide  me  in  the  sea. 
Since  my  love  is  nnfiBithM, 

And  has  fonaken  me ! 
No  other  k>Ve  i  snffer'd 

Within  my  breast  to  dwell ; 
In  ntm^  I  iiave  oflended 

But  loving  him  too  wdl. 

Her  lover  heard  her  mourning, 
As  by  he  chanced  to  pass ; 

u2 
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And  preas'd  unto  his  boaom 

The  lonely  bracket  lass. 
My  dear,  he  said,  oease  gneving; 

Since  that  your  love's  so  trae. 
My  bonnie  brucket  laasic^    . 

Ill  jGuthfiil  prove  to  you. 

James  Tytler,  the  author  of  this  popular  song,  was  a 
clever  and  veiry  eccentric  character— «  printer,  a  pub- 
lisher, a  poet,  a  con^pilcr,  a  projector,  a  wild  democrat, 
and  a  maker  of  balloooa*    His  laboun  wero  many  and 
unproductive.    He  was  fiuocdliar  with  all  tike  varieties  of 
evil  fortune,  and  experienced  by  turns  the  misery  of  a 
poet,  a  publisher,  end  a  drudge  to  literwy  speeulatorB. 
This  person  exhibited  a  spd  image,  of  daily  dependence 
for  bread  on  the  pen.    With  leaky  shoe%  a  hi^t  without 
the  crown,  neighbonrkss  kneebuddeifc  dothes  ragged 
and  stained  with  poet's  and  with  printer's  ink,  and  ani- 
mated by  whisky,  he  has  been  seen  gUding  from  house 
to  house  at  the  twiUgjht,  as  much  firomdiead  of  en- 
countering a  creditor,  as  from  shame  of  Jue  wretched- 
ness.   At  last  he  entered  deeply  into  the  wild  schemes 
of  our  revolutionary  fimatios,  and  waa  ohUged  to  seek 
refuge  in  America,  where  he  died  in  the  fifky-eighth 
year  of  his  age.    This  song,  to  which  dene  of  all  his 
works  he  owes  the  notice  of  his  name,  oriigiflated  in  an 
ancient  lyric  of  the  same  title,  which  is  not  quite  ladies' 
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ROfiLIN  CASTLB. 


'Twas  in  that  geaton  of  the  year 
When  all  things  giy  and  tweet  appear, 
That  Colin,  with  the  morning  veif, 
Arose  and  aimg  hia  raral  lay. 
Of  Nannie's  ehanns  the  shepherd  song, 
The  hills  and  ddse  with  Nannie  mng; 
While  RosHn  essde  heard  the  swain. 
And  echoad  haek  the  dieerfol  strain. 

Awake,  sweet  Muse  I  the  bieathing  spring 
Witii  mptare  warma,  awake  and  sing ! 
Awake  and  jain  the  Toeal  thrsng. 
Who  hail  the  morning  with  a  song: 
To  Nannie  raise  the  eheerfbl  lay; 
O I  hid  her  haste  and  oome  away; 
In  sweetest  smiloB  herself  adorn. 
And  add  new  graces  to  the  mom ! 

O  hark,  my  lo^e  f  on  ev^ry  spray. 
Each  feather'd  warbler  tonea  his  lay ; 
'Tis  beauty  fires  the  ravish'd  throng, 
And  love  inspires  the  melting  song : 
Then  let  my  raptured  notn  arise. 
For  beauty  darts  from  Nannie's  eyes. 
And  love  my  rising  bosom  warms. 
And  fills  my  soul  with  sweet  alaims. 
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O  cmne,  my  love !  thy  Colm's  lay 

With  rapture  calls,  O  come-away  I 

Come»  whil^  the  Mosf  tiiis  vvoath  shall  twine 

Around  that  modest  brow  of  thine. 

O !  hither  haffefi^  aoA  Ifi^  th^  bijiig 

That  bwity  bl^tomingJiikf  |he  fpijitfr 

Those  gnu^  that  diyinejiy  shmii 

And  charm  this r»vi«li'd  hregst  of  minel 

This  wqg  ia  .attributed  to  a  yonth  of  the  name  of 
Richard  Hewit,  sovnftiiQa  aiwapttanaiH  and  cottipaidon  to 
Dr.  Bkddock.  Spring  the  period  of  the  blind  poet's 
residence  in  Cnmberland^  Hewit  led  him  about ;  and^ 
on  quittiiig  his  serrioe^  addsm^d  9wm  vefses  to  hia 
friend,  in  whi^  be  allndap  to  tlie  JMRnlifp  b^Uada  and 
soi:^  with  which  th^  powtry  people  cb#er  tbofar  fire- 
sides, and  of  whi(9h  he  was  himsolf  a  i|i Akfiil  fdearser. 
Of  the  author  I  pm  sorry  I  can  giTe  i>p  ftuctber  Moount. 
The  old  ballads  Fhwb  he  loved  to  lepeat  bnvo  sunk  into 
oUivion  with  him,  unleaa  some  9f  tbem  bad  tbf  good 
fortune  to  meet  the  eye  of  Sir  Walter  fioolt* 
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FAIRBST  OF  THE  FAIR. 

O  Nanakj  wilt  Umni  gang  wi'  me. 

Nor  ugh  to  leave  tbe  flanntiiig  town ; 
Can  silent  glena  have  chanaa  Ibr  thee. 

The  lowly  oot  and  roaaet  gown? 
Nae  langer  drest  in  silken  sheen, 

Nae  langer  decked  wf  jewela  laro. 
Say,  eanat  thoa  qnit  each  omurtly  aoene. 

Where  thou  wert  finreat  of  the  fair? 

O  Nannie,  when  thoa'vt  Su  awa'. 

Wilt  then  not  cast  8  kA  behind  ? 
Say,  caaat  thou  fiice  the  fldcy  anaw. 

Nor  shrink  befiwe  the  warping  windP 
O  can  that  aafk  and  gentlest  mien 

Severest  hardahips  leani  to  benr. 
Nor  sad  regret  each  oonrtly  scene, 

WheiQllion  west  fairest  of  the  fiedr? 

O  Nannie,  canst  thou  love  so  true. 

Through  perils  keen  wi'  me  to  gaeP 
Or  when  thy  ^wain  mishap  shall  rue. 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  wae? 
And  when  invading  pains  befidl. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care. 
Nor  wishful  those  gay  scenes  recaU, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 
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And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die^ 

Wilt  thon  reoeive  his  parting  breath? 
Wilt  thoa  reprcBS  each  stmg^iiig  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thoa  c^er.  his  iniioh«>l0r'd  day 

Strew  flowers,  and  dbopthe  tender  tear  ? 
Nor  then  regret  ihose  soeaeaao  gay. 

Where  thon  wtit  Auicst  of  tiie 


This  very  natand  and  dluinkiiBg  song  has  been  wel- 
comed in  Seotland  4n  one  of  its  mm  prodnetions;  and 
indeed  in  language  and  fceling  it  is  quite  no^diem.  The 
imitation  of  the  songs  of  Caledonia  is  as  happy  as  any  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bromere'a  finglkh  prodootions.  As  a 
compensation  to  our  soaihem  fiaends  for  admitting  this 
lyric  among  those  fkf  tha  wuA,  I  dull  eKdbade  many 
Anglo-Sootdsh  pnodnotbns  whidi  for  some  time  have 
mingled  with  ours.  No  Eng^Ush  poet  has  canght  up  the 
language  and  the^cfaameter  of  oar  naticinal  8<mgs  with 
such  happiness  and  skill  as  Ferey;  and  I  bcMev^  no  poet 
and  critic  has  rendered  suoh  esKotial  benefit  to  the 
literature  of  the  island.  The  publication  of  the  Reliques 
of  English  Poetry  recalled  the  taste  of  the  country  to 
the  simple  and  the  natunl,  and  exposed  th^  poverty  of 
the  cold  and  glittering  style  wUdi  cam^  with  other 
fashions,  fiom  abroad. 
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•  THB  LEA  BiO. 
Will  fo  gang  o'er  die  lea  rig^* 

And  caddfetinm  ftt' Idndly  * 

Wi'  nie^  tof  Uad  dcari»^o? 
At  thoniy  baah,  or  fairkeii  tree^ 
>  Wtrtl  daffy  ind  mrver  wc«Bf yuo ; 
.Tkqr^ilacagUl  cTen  fi«0  yoa  and  me, 

Mj  ain  kind  dflaiie-6b 

Nae  iMtfd'wi'  hmt  or  ooUy  tinte 
Shall  erev  oame  to  fear  ye^ ; 
But  kvendkt  ivUBdiag  in  tbe  air 

Shall  woo,  like  me,  their  dearie-o. 
Wh3e  idien  herd  their  lamlia  and  ewes, 
•  And  toil  for  wttld'e  gear,  my  jo, 
UfMn  the  lee  my  pieaame  growa 
Wf  thee,  my  kind  dearies 

f  * 

At  glaamin',  if  my  lane  I  be. 

Oh,  hot  I'm  wondrona  ecrie*o ; 
And  mony  a  heavy  sigh  I  gic^ 

When  absent  frae  my  deari^-o : 
But  seated  'neath  the  milk-white  thorn. 

In  evening  fair  and  dearie-o. 
Enraptured,  a'  my  cares  I  soom. 

Whan  wi'  my  kind  dearie-o. 
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Whaie  through  the  birks  the  buraiie  rowB, 

Aft  hae  I  sat  fd'  cheerie-o^ 
Among  the  boniiie  greensward  howes^ 

Wi'  thee,  my  kind  deaiie-o. 
I've  courted  till  I've  heard  the  craw 

Of  honest  Chanticleerie^O!, 
Yet  neyer  mita'd  my  de^  ava. 

Whan  wi'  my  kind  dearie^o- 

For  though  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  dark. 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary*o, 
I'd  mcnet  thee  on  the  lea  rigi 

My  ain  kind  dearie-o. 
While  in  this  wefoy  warld  of  wae. 

This  wilderness  sae  drearie-o> 
What  makes  me  Uithe,  and  keqps  me  sae? 

'Tis  thee^  my  kind  dearie-o. 

The  first  two  reises  of  this  song  were  written  by  the 
unfortunate  Robert  Fergnsoii,  a  poet  of  fine  genius 
and  irregular  life,  whose  works  bear  promise  of  expand- 
ing powers,  and  a  more  exalted  and  consistent  song. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  his  poemsy  their  perusal  was 
accompanied  by  an  anecdote  of  the  author  too  charac- 
teristic not  to  be  trqe.  **  He  was  a  strange  lad/'  said 
my  friend, ''  and  as  wild  as  a  posi;  oof^  to  be.  One 
day,  in  Dumfries,  I  saw  a  pale  young  man  in  an  odd 
cap  and  a  flannel  jacket,  staring  at  the  crowds,  who 
were  staring  at  him.  Some  said  he  was  mad,  ssme  said 
Ji6  was  winning  a  wager,  and  seme  said  he  was  a  poet— 
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This  Imt  coiycietiue  was  riglktr-^t  was  Bobert  Fer- 
gnaoa^  who^  firom  some  idle  yauntj  or  for  some  ^ooliiih 
wagcar,  undertook  to  w^k  from  Edmbur^  to  Doinfiries 
in  that  straagfi  drcts,  and  performed  his  nndettaking." 
The  three  additiowa]  veraea  a^  writtoi  by  Mr.  William 
Reid,  bookseller  in  Gia^)¥.  They  are  executed  much 
in  the  feeling  and  npimer  of  the  ofjgioal  aoBg. 


WHAT  AILS  THE  LASSES  AT  ME. 

I  am  a  yqong  bachelor  w]B«me» 

A  £umer  by  lank  and  degree, 
And  few  I  aee  ga«g  opt  more  haodaome 

To  kirk  or  po  market  tiian  mo* 
I've  outsight  and  insight,  and  credit^ 

And  fine  opie  jBaliat  I'm  free ; 
I'm  weel  enop^  boarded  and  bedded,— 

What  aila  the  knaea  at  me  ? 


My  boghts  qf  gpod  at«i!9  are  na  seanty^ 

My  byrfs  ave  weel  stpok'd  wi'  kye; 
Of  meal  in  my  giinels  there's  fieatf, 

And  tv(i  or  three  eaaemonta  forby. 
A  horse  to  ride  out  when  they're  weary. 

And  cock  wi'  tbe-bast  they  can  sea; 
And  then  be  ca't  dauiie  and  deary,— « 

I  w^ioder  what  ails  them  at  me* 
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Tve  tried  them,  tiaitli  highland  and  lowland. 

Where  I  a  £Edr  bargain  ocmld  see ; 
The  Uack  and  the  brown  were  unwiningy 

The  fair  anes  were  warst  o'  the  three, 
l^th  jooks  and  wi'  scrapes  I've  addressed  them. 

Been  with  them  baith  modest  and  free; 
But  whatever  way  I  caressed  them. 

They  were  cross  and  were  canker'd  wi'  me. 

There's  wrataoks,  and  cripples,  and  cranshanks. 

And  a*  the  wandoghts  that  I  ken, 
Nae  sooner  they  smile  on  the.  lines. 

Than  they  are  ta'en  hi  enough  ben. 
But  when  I  spedc  to  them  that's  stately, 

I  find  them  aye  ta'en  wi'  the  gee. 
And  get  the  denial  fu'  flatly ;— - 

What  think  ye  can  ail  them  at  me  ? 

I  have  a  .gude  offer  to  make  them. 

If  they  would  but  hearken  to  me ; 
And  that  is,  I'm  willing  to  take  diem. 

Gin  they  wad  be  honest  and  free. 
Let  her  wha  likes  best  write  a  billet. 

And  send  the  sweet  message  to  me; 
By  sun  and  by  moon,  I'll  fulfil  it, 

ThoD^  crooked  or  crippled  she  be! 

To  the  poet's  challenge  a  very  long  and  a  very  dull 
answer  was  written,  and  signed  ''Jeanie  Chradden/' 
which  follows  the  song  in  many  collections.     I  have 
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denuded  the  present  lyric  of  two  venesy  and  still  it  is  long 
enouglu  The  author^  Alexander  Ross,  had  not  learned 
the  art  of  being  farief  ;-~he  eontinned  to  sing  while 
there  was  anj  hope  of  a  listener.  Bnms  calls  him 
''  Ross,  the  wild  warloek/'  but  there  is  little  witchery 
in  his  verse  h-4t  is  homUe,  and  homely,  and  aoenrate. 


THERE'S  NAE  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  ? 
And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel? 
Is  this  a  time  to  talk  o*  wark? 
Ye  jades,  fling  by  your  wheel  I 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  of  wark. 
When  Ckdin's  at  the  door?   . 
Oie  me  my  doak !  I'll  to  the  quay. 
And  see  him  come  ashore.-— 

For  thcfe's  nae  luck  about  the  house. 

There's  nae  luck  avai 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house. 

When  our  godeman's  aijra.!     , 

Rise  up,  and  mak  a  dean  fire-sid^ 
Pu^  on  the  nuickle  pot ; 
Oie  little. Kate  her  cotton  gown. 
And  Jock  his  Sunday  coat ; 
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And  tnflik  thor  shoon  ai  bhck  as  slaes, 
That  hose  aft  wMte  as  siiaw; 
It*8  a'  to  please  my  ain  gadeiiiaii> 
He  likes  to  see  them  tai#. 

There's  twa  hens  ttpon  the  bai^E, 

Been  fed  this  month  and  mair, 

Mak  haste  and  thra  their  necks  about. 

That  Colin  wed  may  ftre; 

And  spread  the  taUe  neat  and  dean. 

Oar  ilka  thing  look  braw; 

It's  a'  for  love  of  my  gademan. 

For  he*s  been  lang  awa*. 

O  gie  me  down  my  bigonets. 

My  bishop-sattin  gown ; 

And  rin  an'  tdl  the  BaiUie's  wife 

That  Colin's  come  to  town : 

My  Snnday  shoon  they  maun  gae  on, 

My  hose  o'  pearl  blue ; 

It's  a'  to  please  my  ain  gudeman. 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

8ae  true  his  words,  sae  smooth  his  speech. 

His  breath  like  caller  air ! 

His  very  foot  has  music  in't 

When  he  comes  up  the  stair : 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

I'm  downright  dizzy  with  the  thought. 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 
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The  eanld  blasts  of  the  winter  wind, 

That  thrilled  throagh  my  heart, 

Theftt  a'  blawn  by ;  I  hae  him  safe, 

TUl  death  we'll  never  part: 

But  what  pats  parting  in  my  head. 

It  may  be  &r  awa' ; 

The  present  moment  is  oor  ain, 

The  ndst  we  never  saw ! 

Since  Colih's  widl^  I'm  well  eontent, 

I  hae  nae  mair  Co  crave ; 

CSonld  I  bnt  live  to  mak  him  lile8t> 

I'm  btest  aboon  the  lave. 

And  wiU  I  see  his  face  again? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

I'm  downright  diasy  with  the  thought, 

In  troth  Tad  like  to  greet. 


is  one  of  the  finest  domestic  songs  in  the  laa« 
goage— loll  of  kind  thoughts,  female  joy^  and  felicitomr 
ezpteasions.  What  can  eqnal  the  flatter  of  delight  into 
which  the  heroine  ia  thrown  by  the  approach  of  her 
hnsbandl  The  many  and  the  hnnried  oommanda  which 
she  gives  to  her  maidens  to  trim  the  house  and  yteguM4 
the  children,  her  own  wish  to  appear  before  him  in  her 
best  attiroj  with  her  hose  of  pearl  blue,  and  the  breath- 
less rapture  with  which  she  asserts — 

His  very  foot  has  music  in't 
When  he  comes  up  the  stair, 

all  stamp  the  verse  with  nature  and  truth. 
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For  a  while  the  song  had  no  author's  name;  at  last,  it 
passed  for  the  production  of  an  enthusiastic  old  woman 
of  the.west  of  Scodand>  called  Jean  Adam,  who  kept  a 
school  and  wrote  verses,  and  claimed  this  song  as  her 
own  composition^  It  happened,  howovev,  -during  the 
period  that  Mr.  Cromefc:  was  editing  his  coUection  of 
Scottish  Songs,  that  Dr.  Sim  disoovcKd.amodg  the  ma* 
nuscripts  of  llidde,  the  translator  of  Aa  Lo^od,  an 
imperfect,  altered,  and  corrected  copy  of  the  song,  with 
all  the  marks  of  authorship  about  it>  The  diangea 
which  the  poet  had  made  were  many  and  corioiis,  and 
were  conclusive  of  his  claim  to  the  honour  of  tiie  song: 
his  widow  added  dedsiye  testimony  to  this^  and  said 
that  her  husband  wrote  her  a  copy  ■  said  it  was  his 
own,  and  explsined  the  Scottish  words.  Mickle,  too, 
was  a  maker  of  songs  in  the  manner  of  onr  early  lyrics, 
and  his  genius  supports  his  title  to  this  truly  Scottish 
song.  But  I  have  not  sought  to  deprive  the  old  school* 
mistress  of  the  honour  of  the  song,  without  feeling  some 
oonsdentioos  qualms.  Many  lyric  poets  have  taken 
pleasure  in  secretly  ekeing  out  the  ancient  songs  of 
their  country ;  and,  afker  all,  Mickle  may  have  done  no- 
more  for  this  than  improve  the  language,  and  new*modcl 
the  narrative. 
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liARY'ft  DREAMt 


If*  »■ 


Tharamm  bdfcdiadM  the  Ugheat  liOl 
-TlBt  meaoTerthe  aooice  of  Dte, 
'    Jkv^^nBi^iitib'tttUm  immlt  abed 
-iBer  dTinr  Mi^on  tow'r  and  tree ; 
When  Hliy  bdd  hear  donm  to  sLeep* 
.  Har  tboQgbfeaott  Sandy  far  at  aea; 
liQMliiSlAcaQdiaw  a  ^ke  was  heardi 
.iMfdni^JfUry,  weep  110  more  for  me. 

8ho  fivaa  her  jilixm  gentlj  rua'd 
£tar  heod»  to  aak  who  there  might be; 

Sbe  aaw  young  Saody  ahiVring  etandj 
With  viaago  pate  and  hollow  e'e  :**- 

O  lllaiy  dear,  cold  is  my  day. 
It  liea  beneath  •  stoimy  sen; 

Far  fkr  from  thee  I  deep  in  death, 

'  SOi  Mary>  weep  no  more  for  mo. 

Three  atormy  ni^ta  and  stormy  daya 

We  toss'd  upon  the  raging  main. 
And  long  we  stroye  oar  hark  to  save. 

But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain. 
Ey'n  then,  when  horror  dbill'd  my  blood. 

My  heart  was  fill'd  with  love  for  thee : 
The  storm  is  past,  and  I'm  at  rest, 

Soi  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me. 
yoL.  III.  X 
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O  maideii  dear,  thyself  prepare^ 

We  aoon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore 
Where  love  is  free  fniin  dpttbt  and  care. 

And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  moie. 
Loud  «vow'd  the  oook,  the  shadow  M^ 

No  more  of  Shandy  could  «he  see ; 
But  soft  the  pMsing  sprit  said^ 

*^  Sweet  Maiy>  weep  no  move  for  me!" 

This  befMitifdl  and  pathetic  song  ia  all  that  connecta 
the  name  of  John  L^we  with  the  natirma)  poetry  of  Scofr> 
land.  Itembodiesia  tou^biqgT«i?ae  the  fitfe  of  a  yoatb 
of  the  name  of  Miller,  who  was  beloved  by  Mary 
Macghie,  of  Airds  in  GaUoway ;  and  in  calling  in  the 
aid  of  romantic  superstition,  I  have  heard  that  it  only 
abides  by  the  story;  for  by  dream  or  vision  her  lover's 
fiette  was  said  to  have  been  first  revealed  to  her.  I  have 
never  seen  any  more  of  Lowe's  poetry  which  merits  re- 
membrance. Since  the  first  appefirance  of  the  song, 
which  was  soon  after  the  year  1770,  it  has  received,  I 
know  not  from  what  hand,  two  very  jodidous  amend- 
ments.— It  originally  commenced  thus : 

Pale  Cynthia  jnst  had  reached  the  hiU, 
whidi  was  well  exchanged  for — 

The  nuwn  had  climbed  the  highest  hill. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  lines,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  ex- 
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oeUent  cmendatioii^  let  lA  at  oncte  info  tke  stream  of 
this  affectum  fltory.-^They  onoe  ran  thtia: 

When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  aleep. 
And  scaiedy  yet  bad  ddaed  lier  e'e. 

The  alteratioD,  it  will  be  observed^  engrafte  ft  super- 
stitions  influenoe  on  thestory^  andgirea  it  an  equal  hold 
on  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Lowe  wrote  another 
song,  called  **  Femp&fB  Ohoet/'  whieh  Burns  inquired 
after  when  htf  Waa  aeekuig  songs  for  Johnson.  The 
Scottish  Mnae  kint  her  aid  rdnctantly  to  a  classic  sub- 
ject, and  "  Vmnfefn  Ghost"  is  but  a  wreflA  of  mist 
compared  to  the  spirit  oi  Sandie. 


MARY'S  DREAM. 

The  lo^dy  moon  had  climbed  the  hill. 

Where  eagles  big  aboon  the  Dee ; 
And  like  the  lodes  of  a  lovely  dame. 

Brought  joy  to  every  body's  e'e : 
A'  but  sweet  Mary,  deep  in  sleep. 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandie  far  at  sea ; 
A  voice  dn^  softly  in  her  ear. 

Sweet  Mmry,  weep  nae  mair  for  me  I 

x2 
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She  lifted  op  her  wmdering  ^bd 

To  see  from  whence  the  voioe  ni^ht  be. 

And  there  she  saw  yoong  Sandie  stand, 
A  diadowy  form,  wi'  hollow  e'e ! 

0  Mary  dear,  lament  nae  maif, 

I*m  ^l  death-thraws  bebw  the  sea ; 
Thy  weeping  makes  me  sad  in  blias, 
8ae,  Mary,  weep  nae  mair  for  me  f 

The  wind  slept  when  we  left  the  bay. 
But  soon  it  waked  and  raised  the  main. 

And  God  he  bore  us  down  the  deep: 
Wha  strave  wi'  him  bnt  BtraTO  in  yain  ? 

He  stretched  his  arm,  and  took  me  up, 
Tho'  laith  I  was  to  gang  but  thee; 

1  look  frae  heaven  aboon  the  storm, 
8ae,  Mary,  weep  nae  mair  for  me ! 

Tak  aff  the  bride  sheets  frae  thy  bed. 

Which  thou  hast  fiinlded  down  for  me : 
Unrobe  thee  of  thy  earthly  stole — 

I'll  meet  wi'  thee  in  heaven  hie. 
Three  times  the  gray  cock  flapt  his  wing 

To  mark  the  morning  lift  his  e*e. 
And  thrice  the  passing  spirit  said. 

Sweet  Mary,  weep  nae  mair  for  me ! 

This  variation  of  Lowe's  beautiful  lyric  is  copied 
from  Cromek's  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway 
Song,  where  it  was  accompanied  by  remarks  on  its  claims 


to  iiodoe  as  a  SoofctUi  Tearakm  and  Tafiety  of  Ae  other. 
It  has  been  dneribed  as  an  attempt  to  injure  the  flame 
of  Lowe^  aaif  Tariations  of  longB  had  now  for  the  first  time 
appeared  in  the  language;  and  ithas  been  also  repre- 
sented as  dull  and  stnpid.  To  seek  to  injure  a  poet's 
fiune  by  publishing  a  variation  of  his  song,  sprinkled 
with  the  native  dialect  of  the  land,  is  a  charge  that 
might  have  been  made' against  both  Ransay  and  Bums : 
their  works  abound  with  such  lyrics.  And  to  write 
a  good  song  down  by  means  of  a  duller  one,  reminds 
me  of  the  cfefgyman  who  came  to  London  on  purpose  to 
write  down  Paradise  Lost  It  is  needless  to  say  more : 
if  I  abstain  from  noticing  the  printed  folly  of  one  of  the 
district  authors^  it  is  only  because  I  wish  not  to  revive 
the  memory  of  a  work  which  the  world  has  so  willingly 
and  so  hastily  forgotten.  I  feel  reluctance  at  waging 
war  with  a  candidate  for  a  pnlpit — besides  I  have  a 
reverence  for  gravity  and  dulness,  and  a  sympathy  for 
those  who  seem  largely  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
power  of  promoting  the  slumbers  of  a  respectable  con- 
gregation. 
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CAULD  KAIL  IN  ABERDEEN. 

There's  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 

And  castocks  in  Stralmgie ;' 
Gin  I  base  but  a  bonaie  has, 

Ye'fe  mloome  to  jaar  eogie. 
And  ye  may  sit  np  a'  the  night. 
And  drink  till  it  be  braid  day->%ht : 
Gie  me  a  lass  baith  dean  and  tight. 

To  dance  tilie  reel  o'  Bogie. 

In  cotillons  the  Frendi  excel, 

Jf ohn  Bull  loves  country  dances ; 
The  Spaniards  dance  fandangos  well ; 

Myn^ieer  an  all*mand  prances : 
In  foursome  reels  the  Scots  delight. 
At  threesomes  they  dance  wond'rous  light. 
But  twasomes  ding  a'  out  o'  sight, 
Danc'd  to  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

Come,  lads,  and  view  your  partners  weei. 
Wale  each  a  blithesome  regie : 

I'll  tak  this  lassie  to  mysel'. 
She  looks  sae  keen  and  vogie : 
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Now^  piper  kd,  bang  up  the  spiing ; ' 
The  oonntry  fiuhion  is  the  thing. 
To  pree  their  mou's  ere  we  begin 
To  dance  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

Now  iUa  lad  has  got  a  laa 

Save  yon  auld  doited  fbgie. 
And  ta'en  a  fling  opon  the  grass. 

As  they  do  in  Stra'bogie ; 
Bnt  a'  the  lasses  look  sae  fioin 
We  canna  think  onraels  to  hain,    , 
For  they  numn  hae  their  oome-again 

To  dance  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

Now  a'  the  lads  hae  done  their  best^ 

Like  true  men  o'  StralMgie ; 
We'll  stop  a  while  and  tak  a  rest. 

And  tipple  out  a  oogie. 
Come  now,  my  lads,  and  tak  your  glass. 
And  try  ilk  other  to  sorpess 
In  wishing  health  to  eir'ry  lass. 

To  dance  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

Ganld  Kale  in  Aberdeen  has  been  a  standing  dish  for 
the  bards  of  that  district  for  many  years :  but  though 
numerous  verses  have  been  poured  forth  in  its  honour, 
none  of  them  are  excellent.  Fame  imputes  the  present 
song  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon ;  and  if  flame  is  right,  his 
grace  has  been  free  and  condescending  in  his  enjoyments : 
he  dances  on  the  green  with  much  animation,  and  salutes 
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his  rustic  partner  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of  the  house 
of  Gordon.  Of  the  other  songs,  ancient  and  modem, 
few  quotations  'wfll  serVe  :*^  ' 

There's  cauld  kale  in  Aberdeen, 

And  castocksin  Stralxigiey 
Where  ilka  lad  mann  hae  his  lass,     - 

But  I  maun  hae  mj  cogie. 
For  I  maun  hae  my  eogie,  lass, 

I  canna  want  my  oqgie ; 
I  wadna  gie  my  three-^;imd  eog 

For  a*  the  queans  in  Bogie. 

This  Aberdeenshire  toper  goes  on  to  oemplain  of  a 
neighbour's  wife,  whose  nmnerons  cUldran  somewhat 
scrimped  her  husband  in  his  enps,  while  she  gave  him 
other  intelligible  admonitions : 

She  fend  him  ance  at  Willie  Sharp's, 
And  what  they  maist  did  laugh  at. 

She  brake  the  bicker,  spilt  the  drink. 
And  tightly  gowffed  his  haffet. 
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8TREPHON  AND  LYDIA. 

'  All  lonelj  on  the  sultry  beach 

Ezpiiiiig  Stiephoii  lay^ 
No  hand  the  cordial  draught  to  reach^ 

Nor  cheer  the  gloomy  way. 
Ill-fated  yonih  I  no  parent  nigh 

To  catch  thy  fleeting  breath. 
No  bride  to  fix  thy  awimming  ey6> 

Or  smooth  the  hce  of  death  1 

Par  distant  £rom  the  moomful  scene 

Thy  parents  sit  at  ease. 
Thy  Lydia  rifles  all  the  plain. 

And  all  the  spring,  to  please. 
Ill  fated  youth!  by  fiiult  of  firiend. 

Not  force  of  .foe,  depress'd. 
Thou  £Eai'8t,  alas !  thyself,  thy  kind. 

Thy  conntry,  unredressed ! 

The  author  of  this  touching  song  was  William  Wal- 
lace, Esq.,  of  Caimhall,  county  of  Ayr :  and  I  am  sorry  ^ 
he  has  left  only  this  very  brief  proof  of  very  fine  lyric 
powers.  He  has  erred  with  others  in  the  use  of  un- 
natural names — Strephon  and  Lydia  give  the  air  of 
fiction  to  a  very  true  and  mournful  story.  The  hero  and 
heroine  were  perhaps  the  loveliest  couple  of  their  time. 
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The  gentleman  was  oonunonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Beau  Gibson.  The  lady  was  the  "  Grende  Jeaa,"  cele- 
brated in  Mr«  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  poems.  Having 
frequently  met  at  public  places^  they  had  foimed  a  re- 
ciprocal attachment^  which  their  friends  thought  dan- 
gerous, as  their  resouroea  were  by  no  means  adequate  to 
their  tastes  and  habits  of  life.  To  elude  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  such  a  oonnezion,  Strephon  was  sent  abroad 
with  a  oommissioii,  and  perished  in  Admiral  Vernon's 
expedition  to  Carthagena,  in  the  year  1740« 


THE  BOATIE  ROWS. 

The  boatie  nmi^  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  lows  fd'  weel: 
Meikle  luck  attend  the  boats. 

The  murlain,  and  the  creeL 
Weel  may  die  boatie  row. 

And  better  may  it  speed; 
Weel  may  the  boatie  row. 

That  wins  the  bairns'  bread. 

I  ooost  my  line  in  Laigo  bay, 
And  fishes  I  catdi'd  nine  ; 

'Twas  three  to  boil,  and  three  to  fry. 
And  three  to  bait  the  line. 
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'the  boatie  rows^  the  boatie  towb, 

The  boatie  rows  indeed ; 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 

Who  wishes  her  to  speed. 

O  tireel  may  flie  boatie  row 

That  fills  a  heavy  creels 
And  eleads  ns  a'  £rae  head  to  feet. 

And  bnys  our  porrttch  meaL 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  raws  indeed ; 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 

That  wish  the  boatie  speed. 

When  Jamie  vow^d  he  wonld  be  mine. 
And  wan  frae  me  my  heart, 

0  muckle  lighter  grew  my  creel ! 
He  swore  we'd  never  port. 

The  boatie  raws,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  imrs  fd'  wed ; 
Aad  vrneUe  li^iter  is  the  lade 

When  lore  bears  up  the  creel 

My  kuTch  I  pat  npon  my  head. 
And  dress'd  mysel'  fa'  braw, 

1  trow  my  heart  was  donf  an'  wae 
When  Jamie  gaed  awa'  r 

But  weel  may  the  boatie  row. 
And  lucky  be  her  part ; 
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And  lightaome  be  the  lassie's  care 
That  yields  an  honest  heart. 

When  Sawney,  Jock,  and  Janetie, 

Are  up,  and  gotten  lear. 
They'll  http  to  gar  fJie  boetie  row, 

And  lighten  a'  oar  care. 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rows  fcf  wed ; 
And  lightsome  be  her  heart  that  bean 

The  mnrlain  and  the  creel. 

Burns  says  the  author  of  this  song  ''was  a  Mr.  Ewan 
of  Aberdeen."  It  is  a  diarming  display  of  womanly 
aflbction,  mingKng  with  the  common  concerns  and  daily 
avocations  of  humble  life.  We  have  very  few  of  these 
maritime  lyrics,  and  what  we  have  are  not  excellent. 
The  Scottish  poets  seem  averse  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  view  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  on  Ae  deep. 
The  varied  fortunes  of  a  mariner  or  a  fisherman-^iis 
obedience  to  the  tide— >his  knowledge  of  wild  shores 
of  the  productions  of  the  sea,  and  his  laborious  oocap»- 
tkm,  are  all  poetic.  Several  curious  communities  of 
fishermen  belong  to  the  Scottish  coast. 
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RED  GLEAMS  THE  SUN. 

Red  gleams  the  sun  on  yim  hill  tap^ 

The  dew  site  on  the  gowan; 
Deep  mnrmnn  thro'  her  glou  the  Spey^ 

Around.  Kinrara  rowto. 
Where  art  thoa^  fiurait,  kindest  law? 

Alasi  wert  thoa  but  near  me> 
Thy  gentle  soul,  thy  melting  e'e 

Would  ever,  erer  cheer  me. 

The  laverock  sings  among  the  clouds^ 

'The  lambs  they  sport  so  cheerie. 
And  I  sit  weeping  by  the  hirk ; 

O  where  art  thdu>  my  dearie ! 
Aft  may  I  meet  the  morning  dew^ 

Lang  greet  till  I  be  weary ; 
Thou  canna,  winna»  gentle  maid ! 

Thou  canna  be  my  dearie 

This  sweet  short  song  was  written  by  Dr.  Robert 
Couper^  and  published  about  the  year  1790.  The  name 
which  the  author  gave  it  was  "  Kinrara ;"  and  Kinrara 
was  the  summer  residence  of  the  late  Duchess  of  (jordon, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of  vene. 
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We  will  gfH  intideiis,  go 

To  the  IcwMWome  woods  and  moiini^ 
Where  tlie  pranroses  bbw^ 

Till  our  gallaiLt  lads  Tetam : 
Till  ham  Darien's  numy  had 

We  ahull  wdcone  back  flgnn 
That  young  and  goodly  oompanie 

That  ventuied  o'er  the  main. 

We  will  go^  lady,  go 

To  the  loneacme  wood  wi'  thee ; 
Though  chiU  the  winds  shonld  blow> 

While  those  weary  days  we  dree. 
Our  lovers'  banners  proudly  waved 

As  they  sailed  o'er  the  fieteni — 
Alas !  when  will  that  sweet  wind  blow 

Will  waft  our  gallants  hanef 

O  there  were  white  hands  waved. 

And  many  a  parting  hail 
As  their  vessel  stemmed  the  tide, 

And  stretched  the  snowy  sail : 
With  many  a  sigjb  and  bitter  tear. 

And  many  a  parting  sign. 
Away  they  went  to  spread  our  fame 

Along  the  boundless  brine. 
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Yoa  may  go«  maidens,  go 

Yoar  weary  days  to  dree. 
Bat  I  shall  never  see  yoa  more    * 

Come  laaghing  o'er  the  lea: 
With  watching  wiU  yoar  eyes  be  dim. 

And  meikk  will  yoa  mooni. 
For  never  will  tiie  lads  yoa  love 

FVon  Darien's  shore  retom. 

"  On  the  26th  of  Jaly,  1606,  the  whole  eity  of  Edin- 
biurgh  poQieddowB  npon  L^th,  to  see  the  colony  depart 
amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  rdatHms  and  finends,  and 
of  their  ooontrymen.  Neighboaring  nations,  with  a 
miztore  of  sarprise  and  respect,  saw  the  poorest  king- 
dom of  Europe  sending  forth  the  most  gallant  and  most 
nomeroos  colony  dliat  had  ever  gone  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  W<Nrld." — Sir  J.  Dalrymple's  Remains.  The  sordid 
policy  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  treachery  of  King 
William,  nnited  to  rain  the  famoos  Scottish  colony  of 
Darien.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  cruel  extinction 
of  this  young  colony,  and  the  infamous  murder  of  the 
people  of  Olenco,  were  considered,  in  Scotland,  as  na» 
tional  grievances,  of  which  the  house  of  Stuart  long  held 
out  the  hope  of  redress  or  revenge.  This  beautiful  song 
expresses  very  meekly  the  fears  and  feelings  of  the 
nation. 
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LOCH-BBROCH  SID& 


Ab  I  came  by  Loch-»Efioeh 

The  lofty  lulls  sarveying. 
The  water  dear,  the  hesfcher  bloama  . 

Their  fragranoe  sweet  coiivefiag^ 
I  met  unsought  my  lovely  maid, 

I  found  her  like  May  momiDg, 
With  graces  sweety  and  eharms  so  taoDe, 

Her  person  all  adoniing. 

How  kind  her  looks>  how  blest  was  I, 

While  in  my  arms  I  press'd  her ! 
And  she  her  wishes  scarce  oonceal'd 

As  fondly  I  caress'd  her. 
She  said.  If  that  your  heart  be  true. 

If  constantly  you'll  love  me^ 
I  heed  not  care  nor  fortune's  frowns. 

For  nought  but  death  shall  more  me : 

But  fidthfnl,  loving,  true^  and  kind 

For  ever  you  shall  find  me ; 
And  of  our  meeting  here  so  sweet, 

Loch-Erroch  sweet  shall  mind  me. 
Enraptur'd  then.  My  lovely  lass^ 

I  cried^  no  more  we'll  tarry ; 
We'll  leave  the  fidr  Loch-Erroch  side. 

For  lovers  soon  should  marry. 
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This  song  is  supposed  to  be  the  compositiQn  of  James 
Tjtier,  author  of ''  The  Bonnie  Bracket  Lassie."  It  is 
oofned  from  JotmaKufs  Hosical  Musent,  where  it  stands 
side  by  side  with  a  song  on  the  same  subject  by  Burns.  It 
wants  the  original  merit  of  Tytier's  other  ilne  song;  but 
original  merit  is  a  matter  of  great  rarity,  and  most  of 
our  modern  songa  only  r^^edko,  hk  soflor  language  and 
smoother  numbaa,  the  lirdy  and  graphic  strains  of  our 
ancestors.  In  truth,  many  of  our  latter  lyrics  are  made 
from  the  impulse  of  other  Boogs>  rather  than  from  the 
native  fedioga  of  the  heart— ^md  lyrie  We  and  heroism 
are  felt  through  the  m«dinm  of  -weue,  when  they  should 
come  warm  and  animated  from  the  bosom. 


THB  CUCKOO. 

Hail>  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove* 
Thou  messenger  of  spring ! 

Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat. 
And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green 
Thy  certain  voice  we  hear : 

Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path. 
Or  mark  the  lollixig  year  ? 

VOL.  III. 
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Ddightfal  visitant !  with  tliee 

I  hail  the  time  of  floweza, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  fairds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  poll  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear. 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  pnts  on  the  bloom 

Thoa  fliest  thy  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  gnest  in  other  lands. 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

■ 

Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  dear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 

O  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee ! 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  spring. 

The  oldest  English  soug  yet  published  is  in  praise  of 
the  Cuckoo— it  is  very  natural  and  very  curious  and 
very  authentic :— 
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Samer  m  icmaen  in, 

Lhnde  sing  Cuccu ; 
Growetk  ted,  and  Uoweth  nied> 

And  qNnngetk  the  wode  nu ; 
Awe  Ueteth  after  lamb. 

Lows  after  caloe  cu, 
Balkc  alertes^  budce  vetteB, 

Mnrie  sing  Cucca. 

Ritson  imagincg  it  at  least  aa  dd  as  12S0>  while  Sir 
John  Hawkins  attributes  it  to  die  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
oeirtaiy.  The  present  song  is  the  conpoeitioii  of  the 
Rev.  John  Lqgan^and  would  do  honour  to  any  poet. 


ALONE  BY  THE  LIGHT  OP  THE  MOON. 

The  day  is  departed^  and  round  from  the  cloud 

The  moon  in  her  beauty  appears ; 
The  roioe  of  the  nightingale  warbles  aloud 

The  music  of  love  in  our  ears. 
Maria,  appear !  now  the  season  so  sweet 

With  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  in  tune  ; 
The  time  is  so  tender  for  lovers  to  meet 

Alone  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

y2 
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I  cannot  when  present  unfold  what  I  feel : 

I  sigh—can  a  lover  do  more  ? 
Her  name  to  the  ahepherds  I  never  reveal. 

Yet  I  think  of  her  all  the  day  o'er. 
M aria,  my  love !  do  you  Ixmg  for  the  grove  ? 

Do  you  sigh  for  an  interview  soon  ? 
Does  e'er  a  kind  thought  ran  on  me  as  yon  rove 

Alone  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ? 

Your  name  fnan  the  shepherds  whenever  I  hear 

Mybosomisallinaglow; 
Your  voice^  when  it  vibrates  so  sweet  through  mine  ear. 

My  heart  thrills— my  eyes  overflow. 
Ye  powers  of  the  sky,  will  your  bounty  divine 

Indulge  a  fond  lover  his  boon  ? 
Shall  heart  spring  to  heart,  and  Maria  be  mine. 

Alone  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ? 

lliis  very  sweet  and  el^;ant  song  is  the  composition 
of  the  Rev.  John  Logan.  The  association  of  his  love 
with  the  sweetness  of  the  season,  the  voice  of  the  night- 
ingale, and  the  light  of  the  moon,  is  very  beautiful.  The 
nocturnal  interview,  to  which  the  heroine  is  invited,  has 
had  charms  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  in  all 
ages. 
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THE  BRAES  OP  YARROW. 

Thy  braes  wiere  bcmnie^  Yknow  stream. 

When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover ; 
Thy  braes  how  dreary/ Yarrow  stream. 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover ! 
For  ever  now,  O  Yarrow  stream, 

Thoa  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow ; 
For  never  on  thy  banks  shall  I 

Behold  my  love,  the  flower  of  Yarrow ! 

He  promis'd  me  a  milk-white  steed. 

To  bear  me  to  his  father's  bowers; 
He  promis'd  me  a  little  page. 

To  squire  me  to  his  Other's  towers : 
He  promis'd  me  a  wedding-ring, — 

The  wedding-day  was  fisc'd  to-morrow  ;— 
Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave, 

Alas !  his  watery  grave,  in  Yarrow ! 

Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  we  met. 

My  passion  I  as  freely  told  him  ; 
Clasp'd  in  his  arms,  I  little  thonght 

That  I  should  never  more  behold  him ! 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  saw  his  ghost ; 

It  vaniah'd  with  a  shriek  of  sorrow ! 
Thrice  did  the  water- wraith  ascend. 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  through  Yarrow* 
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His  mother  from  the  window  look'd. 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother; 
His  little  sister  weeping  walk'd 

The  green- wood  path  to  meet  her  brother : 
They  sought  him  east,  they  son^t  him  weat> 

They  sought  him  all  the  ftntt  thoraigh ; 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night> 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow ! 

No  longer  firom  thy  window  look. 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother ! 
No  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid, 

Alas !  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother ! 
No  longer  seek  him  east  or  west. 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thonm^  ; 
For,  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark. 

He  fell  a  lifeless  corpse  in  Yarrow. 

The  tear  shall  never  leave  my  cheek. 

No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow ; 
111  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream. 

And  then  with  thee  I'll  sleep  in  Yarrow. 
The  tear  did  never  leave  her  cheek. 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow ; 
She  found  his  body  in  the  stream. 

And  now  with  him  she  sleeps  in  Yarrow. 

The  old  verses  of  Yarrow  Braes  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  Logan  when  he  wrote  this  song.  Though 
his  song  is  very  touohii^  and  tender,  it  fiiils  in  present- 
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ing  us  with  thoce  striking  natural  images  of  female 
distress  which  affeet  us  in  the  old  and  ruder  strain.  The 
story  might  he  truth  to  the  ande&t  bard^  hut  it  was 
fiction  to  Lqgan ;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  dif- 
ference. 


ROY'S  WIFE  OF  ALDIVALLOCH. 

Roy's  wife  of  Aldindloch  1 
Roy's  wife  of  AldivaUoch ! 
Wat  ye  how  she  cheated  me 
As  I  came  o'er  the  braes  of  Ballooh  ? 
She  Yowed,  she  swore  she  wad  be  mine. 
Said  that  she  lo'ed  me  best  of  ony ; 
Bat>  oh !  the  fickle,  feithless  quean. 
She's  ta'en  the  carle  and  left  her  Johnie. 


Roy's  wife  of  Aldiyalloch ! 

Roy's  wife  of  AldivaUoch ! 

Wat  ye  how  she  cheated  me 

As  I  came  o'er  the  braes  of  Balloch  ? 

She  was  a  kind  and  cantie  queen. 

Wed  could  she  dance  the  highland  walloch ; 

How  happy  I,  had  she  been  mine. 

Or  I'd  been  Roy  of  AldivaUoch ! 

Roy's  wife  of  AldivaUoch ! 
Roy's  wife  of  AldivaUoch  ! 
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Wat  ye  how  she  cheated  me 
As  I  came  o'er  the  braes  of  Balloch  ? 
.   Heir  Mfar-  sae  Mr,  .her.een  feaa  dear> 
Her  wee  bit  mou  sae  sweet  and  bonnie ! 
To  me  she  ever  will  be  dear» 
Though  she's  lor  ever  left  her.  Johnie. 

Mr.  Cromek^  an  aaxioiu  inquirer  into  all  matters  il- 
lustrative of  northern  soiig»  ascribes  Boy's  Wife  of  Aldi« 
▼alloch  to  Mrs.  Murray  of  Bath;  while  George  Thom- 
8on>  and  all  other  editon  of  ScottiA  song^impute  it  to 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Carnm*  I  am  not  aware  thaft  the  author- 
ship has  been  settled— and  I  am  smry  for  it ;  because 
whoever  wrote  it  has  &voared  us  with  a  very  sprightly 
and  pleasant  production.  >  The  dosing  description  of 
this  highland  enchantress  is  truly  lusdoos  and  pro- 
voking. The  hero  is  quite  a  model  for  all  forsaken 
swains :  he  admires  the  person  of  his  mistress^  admits 
her  witchery  in  the  dance^  and  reminds  her  in  the 
gentlest  manner  how  she  had  vowed  hersdf  to  him  be^ 
fore  she  took  honest  Roy  of  Aldivalloch.  This  is  much 
better  than  if  he  had  gone  ''daunering  about  the  dykes" 
and  sung  songs,  kng  and  dolorous^  of  woman's  in- 
constancy. 
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HER  ABSBNCB  WILL  NOT  ALTER  ME. 

Though  distant  far  fiom  Jessy^B  charnis^ 
I  stretch  in  vam  my  hmging  tfms ; 
Though  parted  by  the  deeps  of  sea. 
Her  absence  shall  not  aher  me. 
Thoagh  beanteons  nymjte  I  see  around, 
A  Chloris^  Fknra,  might  be  found. 
Or  Fhillia  wHh  herroving  e'e ; 
Her  absence  shall  not  alter  me. 

A  &irer  fiMe»  a  sweeter  smile. 
Inconstant  hirers  may  beguile ; 
But  to  my  lass  I'll  constant  be. 
Nor  shall  her  absence  aher  me. 
Thoogh  laid  on  India's  burning  coast. 
Or  on  the  wide  Atlantic  tost. 
My  mind  from  love  no  power  could  free. 
Nor  could  her  absence  alter  me. 

See  how  the  flow'r  that  courts  the  sun 
Pursues  him  till  his  race  is  run ; 
See  how  the  needle  seeks  the  pole. 
Nor  distance  can  its  power  control  : 
Shall  lifeless  flow'rs  the  sun  pursue. 
The  needle  to  the  pole  prove  true — 
Like  them  shall  I  not  fiiithful  be. 
Or  shall  her  absence  alter  me  ? 
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Ask,  who  h^  seen  the  turtle-dove 
Unfaithful  to  its  marrow  prove  } 
Or  who  the  bleating  ewe  has  seen 
Desert  her  lambkin  on  the  green  ? 
Shall  beasts  and  birds,  inferior  far 
To  usj  display  their  love  and  care?  • 
Shall  they  in  iiaioQ  sweet  agrees 
And  shall  her  abaenee  alter  me? 

For  ocmq'ring  lore  is  strong  as  death. 
Like  veh'ment  flames  his  powerful  breath; 
Through  floods  uiuiMnr'd  his  course  he  keeps, 
Ev'n  through  the  sea's  devouring  deeps. 
His  veh'ment  flames  my  bosom  bum. 
Unchanged  they  blase  till  I  return ; 
My  fidthfiil  Jessy  then  shall  see 
Her  absence  has  not  alter'd  me. 


This  is  a  flivoniite  song  with  our  Scottish  mariners ; 
and  their  afiection  is  very  naturaL  The  hero  indeed 
speculates  upon  the  inconstancy  of  a  sailor's  affection : 
he  imagines  woman  to  be  all  truth,  and  a  mariner  to  be 
all  levity.  He  has  no  suspiciott  that  while  he  ^*  is  on 
India's  burning  coast"  his  love  may  forsake  him ;  and 
he  labours  to  assure  the  world  that  he  is  unchangeable 
and  immutable. 
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THE  MINSTREL. 

Keen  Uaws  tlie  wind  o'er  Donoelrt-liead^ 
The  snaw  drives  snelly  throu^  tlw  dale. 

The  Gaberlonyie  tirls  my  sneek. 
An  diiVring  tells  his  waefii*  tale: 

Canld  is  the  nightj  O  let  me  fai. 
And  dinna  let  your  minstrd  fii'; 

And  dinna  let  his  winding  sheet 
Be  naething  bat  a  wreath  o'  snaw. 

Full  ninety  simmers  hae  I  seen. 

And  pip'd  whar  gorooeks  whirring  flew ; 
And  mony  a  day  yeVe  danc'd,  I  ween> 

To  lilts  that  frae  my  drone  I  Uew. 

My  Eppie  wak'd,  and  soon  she  cried. 
Get  np^  gademan^  and  let  him  in. 

For  weel  ye  ken  the  winter  night 
8eem'd  short  when  he  began  his  din. 

My  Eppie's  voice,  O  wow  it's  sweet  I 
E'en  though  she  banns  and  scolds  a  wee ; 

But  when  it's  tun'd  to  pity's  tale> 
O,  haith  it's  doubly  dear  to  me  ! 
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Come  ben,  auld  carle,  I'll  rouse  my  fire, 
And  make  it  bleeze  a  bonnie  flame ; 

Your  blude  ktliiii,  y^'ve  tiitt  tiie  gate ; 
Ye  ahoudna  stray  sae  far  frae  hame. 


Nae  hame  hae  I>  the  minatrel 
Sad  party  strife  o'ertum'd  my  ha'. 

And,  weeping,  at  the  eve  o'  life, 
I  wander  throng  a  wreath  o'  snaw. 

This  very  touching  and  original  song  was  written  by 
Thomas  Pickering  of  Newcastle,  in  1794.  The  Uves 
of  poets  are  only  so  many  stories  of  genius  depressed 
and  unrewarded,  of -sorrow  and  mssfortane.  Life  has 
been  usually  the  bitterest,  and  the  world  the  mdeBt,  to 
those  whose  song  was  sweetest.  Of  Pickeiing  I  have 
heard  much  more  than  I  am  willing  to  repeat :  his  ftl« 
lies  were  only  injurious  to  himself;  and  death  was  a 
welcome  boon.  His  song  of  Donochthead  surpasses  all 
his  other  compositions ;  it  attracted  the  notice  and  ob- 
tained the  admiration  of  Bums,  and  will  probably  long 
continue  to  please.  It  speaks  of  civil  discord,  and  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  brief  and  bloody  struggle  whkh 
took  place  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart. 
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WHO'S  AT  MY  WINDOW. 

O^  who's  at  my  window^  now,  now  ? 
Who  whispers  tOBOttlj,  who,  w&o? 

I'm  sleepy,  I'm  wearie. 

And,  worse,  I  am  eerie. 
And  my  motber  is  watching  below,  below. 
And  my  mother  is  watching  below. 

O  go  from  my  window,  go,  go ; 
O  go  from  ny  window,  love,  do : 

Who  lores  me  in  the  night 

Will  Io?e  me  in  the  light ; 
So  come  in  die  sunshine,  and  woo,  and  woo. 
So  come  in  the  sonshine  and  woo. 

Gin  ye  be  a  true  love  of  mine, 
O  wave  thy  white  hand  for  a  sign ; 
.  Wi'  the  sleet  in  my  hair, 

Fye  come  ten  miles  and  mair 
For  a  word  of  that  sweet  tongue  o'  thine,  o'  thine. 
And  a  glance  o'  thy  dark  eye  divine. 

Know  ye  what  a  lover  maun  dree  ? 
O  come  to  thy  window  and  see : 

Thou  rain,  in  thy  dashing. 

Thou  fire,  in  thy  flashing, 
Thou  wind,  shaking  turret  and  tree,  and  tree — 
O  speak  to  my  fiiir  one  for  me  ! 
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O  come  to  mj  chamber,  love,  do ; 
The  way  all  with  rashes  I'll  strew — 

A  kind  heart  shall  warm  thee, 

A  sweet  tongoe  shall  charm  thee ; 
O  come  to  my  chamber,  love,  now,  lore,  now, 
O  come  to  my  chamber,  love,  do ! 

No  one,  I  hope,  will  sappose  that  liiis  ssng  is  written 
to  supply  the  plaoe  of  the  old  lyric  with  the  same  name 
which  Wedderbnm  sought  to  snjqplant.  ImmmeraUe 
verses  of  this  measure  are  scattered  over  the  sooth  of 
Scotland;  but  few  of  them  are  worth  coBeetiqg  fiir 
their  poetry. 

There's  mirth  in  the  bam  and  the  ha',  the  ha'. 
There's  mirth  in  the  bam  and  the  ha' : 

There's  quaffing  and  lau^iing. 

And  dancing  and  daffing  ; 
And  our  young  bride's  daftest  of  a',  of  a'. 
And  our  young  bride's  daftest  of  a'. 

These  lines  have  no  antique  sound-^but  they  contain 
a  lively  image  of  bridal  festivity  and  freedom. 
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LANGSYNE. 

When  siknt  time,  wi'  lightly  &ot, 

Had  trode  on  thirty  yearsy 
I  sought  my  lang  lost  hame  again, 

Wi'  mony  hopes  and  fears. 
Wha  kens,  if  the  dear  friends  I  left 

Will  ay  ooatinne  mine? 
Or,  if  I  e'er  again  shall  9ee 

The  frieodi  I  left  langsyne  ? 

As  I  came  by  my  Other's  tow'rs. 

My  heart  lap  a'  the  way ; 
Ilk  thing  I  saw  put  me  in  mind 

O*  some  dear  former  day : 
The  days  that  followed  me  a&r. 

Those  happy  days  o'  mine. 
Which  gars  me  think  the  joys  at  hand 

Are  naething  to  langsyne. 

These  ivy'd  towers  now  met  my  e'e. 

Where  minstrels  ua'd  to  blaw ; 
Nae  firiend  came  forth  wi'  open  ann»^ 

Nae  weel  kenn'd  fiue  I  saw ; 
Till  Donald  lotter'd  frae  the  door. 

Whom  I  left  in  his  prime. 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  come  back 

He  bore  about  langsyne. 
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I  ran  thio'  eveiy  wed  kemi'd  room^ 

In  hopes  to  meet  friends  theie ; 
I  saw  where  ilk  ane  us'd  to  sit. 

And  hang  o*er  ilka  chair : 
Till  warm  remembrance'  gashing  tear 

Did  dim  these  een  o'  mine ; 
I  steek'd  the  door  and  sobb'd  aload 

As  I  thought  on  langsyne. 


Of  all  the  ''  Langsynes"  which  have  appeared  anee 
the  fimioos  "  Langsyne"  of  Burns^  this  seems  hfihr  the 
most  beautifiil.  I  have  ventured^  howerer,  to  cot  away 
the  conduding  verse,  which  weakened  the  impression  of 
the  overpowering  image  presented  in  the  fourth.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  name  the  author. 


TIBBIE  RODAN. 

The  gallant  lads  of  Oallowa, 

The  lads  frae  far  Corehead  to  Hoddom, 
The  merry  lads  of  green  Nithsdale, 

Are  a'  come  wooing  Tibbie  Rodan. 
Tweedshaw's  tarry  nieres  are  here ; 

The  braksha  lairds  of  MofFatt  water. 
The  blithesome  Bells,  the  f  rvings  good. 

Are  come  to  count  her  gear  and  daut  her. 
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I  mind  her  weel  in  plaiden  gown^ 
Before  ahe  heir'd  her  nncle*8  coffer ; 

The  gleds  might  howk'd  out  her  gray  een^ 
And  ne'er  a  kd  hae  shored  them  off  her. 

Now  she's  got  a  bawsant  nag, 
Oraithing  sewed  with  gowd  and  siller  ; 

Silken  sonks  to  hand  her  donp, 

.  And  half  the  ooantrjr's  trysting  till  her. 

I  wadna  gie  twa  rosie  lips^ 

With  breath  like  mixed  milk  and  honey, 
Whiqh  i'  the  glooming  dew  I  kiss'd. 

For  Tibbie,  wi'  a  mine  o'  money.  > 
I  wadna  gie  the  haffet  locks. 

With  scented  dew  all  richly  drappin. 
Which  lay  yestreen  upon  my  breast. 

For  Tibbie,  wi'  her  lady-happin. 

Of  this  scion  from  the  uniTersal  &yoarite,  Tibbie 
Fowler,  some  of  the  slips  may  be  worth  preserving : 

\ 

r 

Soar  plums  are  gude  wi'  sugar  baked — 
Slaes  are  sweet  wi'  kames  o'  hinnie ; 

The  bowltest  carlin  i'  the  land, 
Gowd  can  make  her  straught  an'  bonnie. 

A  ruder  and  earlier  copy  was  printed  in  Ciomek's 
volume,  and  miiny  variationji  mi|^t  be  given,  but  ihey 
would  be  more  curious  than  exceUent. 
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MY  DEAR  LITTLE  LASSIE. 

My  dear  little  lassie,  why,  what's  a'  the  matter  ? 

My  heart  it  gangs  pittypat,  winna  lie  still ; 
IVe  waited,  and  waited,  an'  a'  to  grow  better. 

Yet,  lassie,  believe  me,  I'm  aye  growing  ill  : 
My  head's  tum*d  quite  dizsy,  an'  aft  when  I'm  speaking 

I  sigh,  an'  am  breathless,  an'  fearfu'  to  speak; 
I  gaze  aye  for  something  I  fain  wad  be  seeking. 

Yet,  lasde,  I  kenna  weel  what  I  wad  seek* 

Thy  praise,  bonnie  lassie,  I  ever  amid  hear  of. 

And  yet  when  to  ruse  ye  the  neebonr  lads  try, 
Tho*  its  a'  true  they  tell  ye,  yet  nev^  sae  far  off 

I  could  see  'em  ilk  ane,  an'  I  canna  tell  why. 
Whan  we  tedded  the  hayfield,  I  raked  ilka  rig  o't. 

And  never  grew  wearie  the  lang  simmer  day ; 
The  rucks  that  ye  wrought  at  were  easiest  bi^it. 

And  I  fand  sweeter  scented  aroun'  ye  the  hay. 

In  har'st,  whan  the  kirn-supper  joys  mak'  us  cheerie, 

'Mang  the  lave  of  the  lasses  I  pried  yere sweet  mou; 
Dear  save  us  I  how  queer  I  ftlt  whan  I  cam'  near  ye. 

My  breast  thrill'd  in  rapture,  I  couldna  tell  how. 
Whan  we  dance  at  the  gloamin  if  s  you  I  aye  pitch  on. 

And  gin  ye  gang  by  me  how  dowie  I  be ; 
There's  something,  dear  lassie,  about  ye  bewitching, 

lliat  tells  me  my  happiness  centres  in  thee. 
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I  copied  this  happy  and  delicate  song  from  a  manu- 
seript  belonging  to  my  frieod  Dr.  Darling.  It  is  sang 
to  the  tone  vC  0mmie  DnadM. 


THE  FISHER'S  WELCOME 

a 

We  twa  hae  fiah'd  the  Kale  sae  dear. 

An'  atireams  o'  moesy  Reed^ 
We've  tried  the  Wansbeck  an'  the  Wear, 

The  Teviot  an' the  Tweed ; 
An'  we  will  try  tfieni  ance  agt^in 

When  annuner  suns  are  fine. 
An'  we'll  thraw  the  flie  thegitber  yet 

For  the  days  o'  lang  syne. 

Tia  mony  years  sin'  first  we  met 

On  Cornet's  bonny  braes. 
An'  mony  a  brither  fisher's  gane. 

An'  dad  in  his  last  daes ; 
An'  we  maun  follow  wi'  the  lave, 

Qrim  Death  he  beaks  us  a'. 
But  we'll  hae  anither  fishing  bout 

Afore  wa're  ta'en  awa'. 

For  we  are  hale  an'  hearty  baith, 
Tho'  frosty  are  our  pows, 

z2 
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We  still  can  guide  our  fishiiig  gratth^ 
An' dimb  the  dykes  Mid  kwnwes ; 

We'll  mount  our  creels  an'  gtip  oar  gads. 
An'  thraw  a  sweeping  line ; 

An'  we'll  liae  a  plash  amang  the  lads. 
Per  the  days  o'  kng  syne. 

Tho' Cheviot's  top  be  fitMty  stiU, 

He's  green  below  the  knee, 
Sae  don  yoor  ^dd  an'  tak  yoor  pA, 

An'  gang  awa'  wi'  me.  ' 

Come  busk  your  flies,  my  auld  compeer, 

W^'re  fidgih' a' fii' ftin. 
We've  iish'd  the  Coquet  mony  a  year, 

An'  well  fish  her  owre  again. 

An'  hameward  when  we  toddle  back. 

An'  night  begins  to  fa'. 
When  ilka  cfaiel  maun  teD  his  crack, 

We'll  crack  abooo  them  a' :— • 
When  jugs  ai«  toom'd  an'  cogues  wiK, 

111  lay  my  loof  in  thine. 
We've  shown  we're  good  at  water  yet, 

An'  we're  little  warse  at  wine. 

We'll  crack  how  mony  a  creel  we've  fiU'd, 
How  mony  a  line  we've  flung, 

How  many  a  ged  an'  sawmon  kill'd 
In  days  when  we  were  young. 
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We'll  ffif  tbe  eaUanto  a!  iMk^Mttfi^ 

An' 9pg  anitj^r  tttve ; 
They'll  bUwsg  ^e  o'  wlm%  Ibey'll  do— 

Well  teU  them  what  we've  done. 


This  dever  song  is  the  work  of  an  Kfigliahman ;  and 
had  it  come  firom  a  Caledonian  bard,  the  costume  of 
language,  and  the  apirit  of  the  "  North  CoantHe/'  could 
not  have  been  more  perfect.  It  is  one  of  the  annual 
Fiaher'sOarkBda  whibkNewcaatle  sends  out  to  tiie  world, 
and  to  which  the  graver  of  Bewick  adds  such  charms  of 
truth  and  nature  as  seldem  accompany  lyiric  poetry.  In 
reading  the  song — a  trout  stream,  slightly  swelled  by  an 
upland  shower,  gushes  out  upon  one's  £incy-^a  rod 
comes  into  our  hand—we  cast  a  oaiefbl  line  upon  the 
rippling  water — we  watch  the  well-dissembled  flies,  and 
our  patience  is  rewajrded  by  casting  "  ^tmat  bedropped 
with  crimson  hail,'' upon  the  grassy  bank.  Bums,  who 
went  to  angle  in  the  Nith  with.a  huge  fur  cap  on,  and 
ahighland  broadsword  by  his  side,  knew  little  of  thoart 
oompisred  to  my  excellent  friend,  of  Newcastle. 
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VHE  8LUB  BIMX 


When  winter's  eoM  tempests  and  snows  see  no  morc^ 
£rfSen  mendows  and  brawn  ftuvoVd  ields  ittppeanng^ 
The  iishemien  hairiisg  tMr  shad  t»  th»-sh<«ne>-  ^ 
And  €l(md'*clcaving'gce8e  to  the  kdras  are  a«<«teeiin^; 
Whenfrst  the  lone  trntterfly  flits  on  tiie  wu^ 
Whenred^owthevinpleasofiesbandsepleasing^l^    • 
O  then  eomes  the  hlosMhiiid^the  herald  of'Spnag,  *  •> 
And  hails,  with  his  warhUags,  theeharmsef  tha^ 


llien  load  piping  firogs  make  the  manhes  to  ling, 
Tlien  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  fine  isthe  weather; 
The  bine  woodland  flowers  jnst  beginniBg  to  spnng. 
And  spiee-wood  and  sassafras  budding  together  r 
O  then  to  jnoor  gardens  ye  hoosewites  repair, 
Yoor  walks  border  np>  sow  and  plant  at  yonr  idsue; 
The  blue  bird  will  thant  from  his  box  saeh  on  air 
That  all  year  hard  toils  will  be  gladness  ind  pleaswe. 

He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  risits  each  tree. 

The  red  flowering  peach  and  the  apple's  sweet  Idosaoma; 

He  snaps  up  destroyers  whererer  they  be. 

And  seises  the  cadtiffs  that  luric  in  their  besoms: 

He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  com  it  deTonrs, 

The  worms  from  their  beds  where  they  riot  and  welter; 

His  song  and  his  serrioes  freely  are  ours. 

And  all  that  he  asks  is  in  summer  a  shelter. 
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Tlie  plfltighniAn  is  pleaaed  when  he  gkaas  in  his  train^ 
Now  searching  the  furrowsj  now  mounting  to  cheer  him ; 
The  gardener  delights  in  his  sweet  simple  strain. 
And  leans  on  his  spade  to  sorvey  and  to  hear  him. 
The  alow-lingering  schoolboys  fiofget  they'll  be  chid. 
While  ga«ing  intent  as  he  waiUes  hsfoe  them. 
In  mantle  of  sky-tUne,  and  bosem  so  red, 
Thatenob  little  loitenr  seems  to  adore  him. 

When  att  the  gay  scenes  of  the  summer  are  o'er. 
And  autumn  slowditers,  so  lilent  a&dsaIlow<, 
And  millions  of  warblers  that  ohaim'd  us  before. 
Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  sun-seeking  swallow ; 
The  blue-faird  forsaken,  yet  true  to  his  home. 
Still  lingers  and  looks  for  a  milder  to-morrow. 
Till,  forced  by  the  terrors  of  winter  to  roam. 
He  sings  his  adieu  in  a  hme  note  of  sorrow. 

While  spriiig's  lovely  season^  serene,  dewy,  warm, 
The  green  foce  of  earth,  and  the  pore  Une  of  heaven. 
Or  lore's  natiTO  muaict»  have  influence  to  chann. 
Or  sympathy's  glow  to  our  feelings  is  given- 
Still  dear  to  each  bosom  the  bine-bird  shall  be: 
His  vetce,  like  the  thrillings  of  hope,  is  a  treasure ; 
For  through  Ueakest  storms  if  a  calm  he  but  see. 
He  comes  to  remind  us  of  sunshine  and  pleasure. 

I  -confess  I  admise  the  gossiping  ballad  verse  of 
Alexander  Wilson  much  more  than  I  do  his  purer  and 
more  ambitious  strains.     The  description  of  the  blue- 
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bird  18  very:  gMgphib/«iid!  UieL^^teMtfe  «f  American  na- 
ture is  very  ao(nirate>  blil^liii  CMedoato  scenes  of  riotoiu 
enjoyment  iM  4»maff^i. '  A  tttfn  who  reads  '^  Watty 
and  Meg^  esnnot  missto^hittr  the  milrth  of  the  change- 
houacy  and  the  damoor  of  M^'s  nncontroUable  tongne, 
forafhllwedEaftsrl  'Wfls^n  has  soaMered  much  corious 
and  instructive  lore  QV«rth«  pages  'Ofhis  '^  American 
Omithohigy/'  «  ssans^  a  bcaatiAii,  and  an  unfinished 
work^  of  which  I  lament  my  inaMity  tb  obtain  a  copy; 
and  I  have  cause  ta  lament,  §m  I  understand  its  pages 
are  studded  widi  ssngs  -of  tf  very  WMit.  and  peculiar 
kind. 

* 
■  ■III    III!     »ii     I     . 


JOHN  OF  BAOJBNYON. 


When  iifsl-1  came  toiie  avian 

Of  twenty  yean  at  so, 
I  thou^t  myself  a  handsbme  y|Mth| 

And  fiun  the  world  would  know : 
Inbastvttifel  stept  abroad. 

With  spirits  brisk  and  gay. 
And  berennd  tiiere^  and  everywheee. 

Was  like  a  mom  in  May ; 
No  care  had  I,  no  fear  of  want. 

But  rambled  up  and  down. 
And  for  a  bean  I  m%ht  have  pass'd 

In  country  or  intown : 
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r.     :  .. 
>    1- 

a  f 


J^ovir  i»di9  clay»^f  youthful  pbm 
I  A  jBBJBlfleg^  I  jp^it  find-; 
FoK  lotej  I  keard»  gave  one  aa  air, 
'  jAjaderveaia^innredtfaeniad: 
Oa  FUUia  ftir,  akove  the  rctt,  ' 
.     Kiad&rtQnefix'diniiieeyeai 
Her  pierciiig  beauty  touth'd  my  heart> 

And  she  became  my  cfaoioe. 
To  Cupid  now,  with  hearty  prayer, 

I  offer'd  many  a  yow. 
And  danoed  and  sung,  and  sigh'd  and  sworej 

As  oth«r  loviei^  do ; 
But  ^en  at  last  I  breathed  my  flame, 

I  found hflr»oald.aB atonff*  ' 
I  left  the  jilt,  and  toned  my  pipe 

To  John  of  Badenyon. 

When  love  had  thus  my  heart  hegailed 

With  foolish  hopes  and  tam> 
To  friendship's  port  I  steeled  my  oomae, 

And  laugh'd  at  lovers'  pain. 
A  friend  I  got  by  lueky  dif 

Twas  something  like 
An  honesl  friend's  a  preckms  gift, 

And  such  a  gift  was*  mine* 
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And  lum,  whatever  might  betide> 

A  happy  man  was  1, 
In  any  strait  I  knew  t»  whom         *    ' 

I  freely  might  apply : 
A  strait  soon  came— ^^ny  iriend  I  trM*— 

He  he^  imd  spcim'd  my  moan; 
I  hied  me  home»  and  toned  my  pipe 

To  John  of  Badenyon. 

Methoo^t  I  should  be  wiser  nest» 

And  would  a  patriot  tmn, 
B^gan  to  doat  on  Johnie  Wilkes, 

And  cry  up  parson  Home ; 
Their  manly  spirit  I  admixed. 

And  praised  their  noble  seal. 
Who  had  with  flaming  tongue  and  pen 

Maintained  the  public  weal. 
But  ere  a  manth  or  two  had  pass'd, 

I  found  myself  betray 'd ; 
'TwBs  self  and  party  after  all. 

For  all  the  stir  ihey  made. 
At  last  I  saw  the  fectioos  knaves 

Insult  the  very  throne; 
I  cursed  them  all,  and  tuned  my  pipe 

To  John  of  Badeftyem. 

What  next  to  do  I  mused  a  while* 

JStill  hoping  to  succeed, 
I  pitch'd  on  books  for  company, 

And  gravely  tried  to  read ; 
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I  bought  and  borrow'd  dvery  where. 

And  studied  night  and  day, 
Ncr  miM'd  what  deaaer  doctor  wrote. 

That  faappen'd  in  my  way : 
Philowjphy  I  now  eateem'd 

Hie  ornament  of  youth. 
And  careliiUy,  through  many  a  page, 

I  hunted  after  truth : 
A  thousand  Tarious  schemes  I  tried. 

And  yet  was  pleased  with  none ; 
I  threw  them  by,  and  tuned  my  pipe 

To  John  of  Badenyon.  • 

• 

And  now  ye  youngsters  everywhere. 

Who  wish  to  make  a  show. 
Take  heed  in  time,  nor  ibndly  h(^ 

For  happiness  below ; 
IVhat  you  may  fancy  pleasure  here 

Is  but  an  empty  name. 
And  dames,  and  ^ends,  and  books  uiao,' 

You'll  find  them  aU  the  same : 
Then  be  advised,  and  warning  take 

From  such  a  man  as  me, 
I'm  neither  pope  nor  cardinal. 

Nor  one  of  hi^  degree; 
Youll  meet  displeasure  everywhere-^ 

Then  do  as  I  have  done, 
E'en  tune  your  pipe,  and  please  yousschres 

With  John  of  Badenyon* 
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There  is  something  of  the  sermoii  in  this  derer  song: 
the  author  puts  his  hero  thmigh  «'f^^iilar'ooaise  of 
worldly  pursuits^  and  irithdiAiirB^  faim  fitem  IgvCj  friend- 
ship^ politics^  and  phiUnp|>hy»  witiLtllereiflfaitian  of  sedc« 
ing  and  finding  coBSfthtiania'  hiaxilli^'bosom.  When 
the  song  was  Anpbied>  JohnWiIkeiB^  idii  in  the  full 
career  of  his  sliort-Uved.popiilatitj  iiioihmi^  Skinner, 
incensed,  probaUy,  at  tbe  vepeated*  insoIlB  whidi  the 
demagogue  offered  tofioodluid,  remenibeKdhiiuin  song. 
The  satire  of  ChynefaOl,  and  the  wit  of  WiUces,  united 
for  a  time  agtdnst  my  native  oountry ;  and  while  the 
people  were  agitated  and -iniamedy  it  was  no  safe  thing 
for  a  man  even  to  shout  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty''  with  a 
Scottish  accent  in  the  steeett  ^fJUmdwi. 


m»»^ 


.    I 


THE  MAID  THAT  TBND8  THE  GOATS. 

Up  amang  yon  dfii^  rocks' 

Swsedy  rings  the  rising  echo. 
To  the  maid  that  tends  the  goats. 
Lilting  </er  hernative  noles. 

Hfls^ !  she  <iiBgB,  Young  Sandy's  kind. 
An*  he's  pr<Nkii8ed  ay  to  io'e  me ; 

Hc»e*s  a  bvooeh  I  ne'er  shall  tine 
Till  he's  fairly  married  to  me : 
Drive  away  ye  drone  Time, 
An'  bring  about  our  bridal  day. 
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Svuljilitrdbi*  flook  o' shKp> 

•  Afifltt  do«B  beystr  the  wUitki, 
'{s/O'.stanin  Bar8Bftiyi8tfeit>'  * 

•H»'«:flflr  fl06i*«  tlK  iwrtHrtdw  roe, 
Hardf'ift  Ike  U^dandlmrtlier, 
Msdiki(^4hroiigli.tlie  wisto 
Keepmg  0^  faiB  iock  togelber ; 
BmI  aplafidi,  wi' 1mm  beoi^ 
He  iM^ee  l^e  Uenkett  umImi  blast 

r 

JEMa^y  lie  cfuk  dande  and  nag 

Cas(t]f.  §^  or  IdgldimdenMiabh ; 
Naae  can  ever.  mitdihiBfUng,  ' 
At  a  reel,  or  round  a  ring; 

Wightly  can  he  wield  a  rung. 
In  a  brawl  he's  ay  the  bangster : 

A'  his  piaise  can  ne'er  he  sang 
By  the  lan^est-winded  sangster. 
Sangs  that  sing  o'  Sandy 
Come  short,  thoi^h  ibBf  were  e'er  sae  hmg. 


This  pleasing  song  wag  written,  by  Mr*  Robert 
Dudgeon^  a  fanner,  near  Dans^ia  B0rwid(flliire.  The 
air  is  very  popular,  and  the  sang;  very  ppetty.  He  is 
not  the  only  one  of  his  name  and  laiaily  ^rihom  the  lyric 
Mnse  has  honoured  with  her  visits 
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BES8  THE  GAWKIE. 

Blithe  young  Bess  to  Jean  did  say. 
Will  ye  gang  to  yon  sunny  brae^ 
Where  flocks  do  feed^  and  herds  'do  stray> 

And  sport  a  while  wi'  JTamie? 
Ah,  na,  lass  1  111  no  gang  there. 
Nor  about  Jamie  tak  a  care. 
Nor  about  Jamie  tak  a  care. 

For  he's  ta*en  up  wi*  Maggie. 

For  hark,  and  I  will  tell  you,  lass. 
Did  I  not  see  young  Jamie  pass, 
Wi'  meikle  blitheness  in  his  face. 

Out  owre  the  miiir  to  Maggie  : 
I  wat  he  ^'e  her  monie  a  kiss. 
And  Mag^e  took  them  ne'er  amiss ; 
'Tween  ilka  smack  pleased  her  wi*  this, 

Tliat  Bess  was  but  a  gawki< 


For  when  a  civil  Idss  I  seek', 

She  turns  her  head  and  throws  her  cheek. 

And  for  an  hour  she'll  hardly  speak : 

Wha'd  no  ca'  h^r  a  gawkie  ? 
But  sure  my  Maggie  has  mair  sense. 
She'll  gie  a  score  without  offence ; 
Now  gie  me  ane  into  the  mense. 

And  ye  shall  be  my  dawtie. 
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O  Janue^  ye  iiae  monie  ta'en. 
Bat  I  will  never  stand  fixr  ane 
Or  twa  wlnen  we  do  vaefit  again, 

So  ne'er  tliink  me  a  gawlde. 
Ah,  na»  lass^  that  canna  be ; 
Sic  thonghta  as  thae  are  fax  frae  me. 
Or  onie  thy  sweet  fiioe  that  see. 

E'er  to  think  thee  a  gairide. 


Bat,  wfaialit,  nae  mair  o'  this  we'll  speak. 
For  yonder  Jamie  does  as  meet; 
Instead  o'  Meg  he  kiss'd  lae  sweet, 
I  trow  he  likes  the  gawkie. 

0  dear  Bess,  I  hardly  knew. 
When  I  cam'  by  yoor  gown  sae  new; 

1  think  yoa've  got  it  wet  wi'  dew- 
Qaoth  she,  that's  like  a  gawkie ! 

It's  wat  wi'  dew>  and  'twill  get  rain. 
And  I'll  get  gowns  when  it  is  gane : 
Sae  ye  may  gang  the  gate  ye  came. 

And  tell  it  to  yoar  dawtie. 
The  gailt  appear'd  in  Jamie's  cheek : 
He  cried,  O  cruel  maid,  but  sweet. 
If  I  should  gang  anither  gate, 

I  ne'er  could  meet  my  dawtie. 

The  lasses  £Eust  free  him  they  flew. 
And  left  poor  Jamie  sair  to  rue 
That  ever  Maggie's  hce  he  knew. 
Or  yet  ca'd  Bess  a  gawkie. 
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As  they  gade  owie  ike  mxar  Hmy  sang, 
The  hills  and  ddes  wi'  echoes  rangy 
The  hills  and  dales  vA'  echoes  rang. 
Gang  o'er  the  muir  to  Maggie. 

This  has  been  a  &Toiinte  song  for  many  yeats,  and 
fcw  i»f  our  popular  lyrics  lum  so  mucsh  genuine  naiTet6 

*  and*dramatic  animatioQ.  For  a  long  while  it  went  with- 
out  an  auihor's  name ;  but  in  addition  to  the  assnranoe 
of  my  £iiher  and  general  tradition^  I  am  now  anthoriaed, 
by  the  fiennily  of  the  anthor,  to  print  it  as  the  eomposition 
of  "the  Rev.  Mr.  M#ehead.  My  friend  William  Gray, 
of  Magdalen  College^  Oxford,  a  gentleman  who  unites 
a  deep  knowledge  and  warm  admiration  of  our  national 
literature  with  very  high  clagsical  attainments,  had  the 
1rin<!tiflMi  to  inquire  about  it  during  his  residence  in 
Galloway.  He  was  assured  by  Henries  Morehead,  Esq. 
of  Spottes,  that  the  song  was  written  by  his  father,  the 
lalfc  minister  of  the  parish  of  Urr,  on  %  love  adventure 
of  his  early  days,  and  that  the  anthor  himself  was  the 

^  fortunate  and  unfiirtunate  hero. 
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SCOTTISH  SONGS. 


THE  BRUCE  OP  BANNOCKBURN. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scola,  wham  Bmoe  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  jowt  gory  bed. 

Or  to  victorie. 
NoVs  the  day,  and  oow^s  the  hour ; 
See  the  finmt  of  battle  lour ; 
See  i^proach  proad  Edward's  power—' 

Ghaios  and  slaverie  I 


Wha  will  be  a  traitor  Jaiinre  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  soe  base  as  be  a  slave? 

Let  him  tarn  and  flee ! 
Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sward  will  stroogly  draw. 
Free-man  stand,  or  free-man  &', 

Let  him  follow  me ! 

YOL.  IV. 
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By  oppression's  woes  and  pains, 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains. 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 

But  they  shall  be  free ! 
Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  feM  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow ! 

Let  us  do,  or  die ! 

« 

Of  this  martial  song  the  poet  says,  "  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  *  Hey,  tuttie,  taitie !'  was  the  march  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  This  thought, 
in  my  solitary  wanderings,  warmed  me  into  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and  independence, 
which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of  Scottish  ode  fitted  to  the 
air,  which  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  gallant  Royal 
Scot's  address  to  his  heroic  followers  on  that  eventful 
morning."  By  another  account.  Bums  was  overtaken  by 
a  tremendous  storm  of  mingled  lightning  and  rain  among 
the  Gkdloway  mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ele- 
mental commotion  he  conceived  and  composed  the  song. 
It  would  appear  too  that  the  poet  was  musing-  on  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  war  for  the  independence 
of  Scotland  at  the  same  time.  A  halo,  historical  and 
poetical,  has  been  shed  over  the  field  of  Bannockbum— 
over  the  hero  who  led,  and  the  thirty  thousand  heroes 
who  conquered :  I  will  attempt  no  idle  illustration  of  a 
subject  which  Barbour,  Bums,  and  Scott  have  sung. 
The  concluding  verse  is  chiefly  borrowed  finom  Blind 
Harry's  Wallace : 
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A  false,  usurper  sinks  in  every  foe. 
And  Liberty  returns  with  every  blow. 

A  change  was  afterwards  made  in  the  original  6truo- 
tuie  of  the  verse,  so  that  it  might  correspond  with  the 
air  of  Lewie  Gordon ;  this  encumbered  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  fourth  line  of  each  stanza.— I  have  adhered  to 
the  first  version. 


8AE  FLAXEN  WERE  HER  RINGLETS. 

Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets. 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'er-arching 

Twa  laughing  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
Her  smiling,  sae  wyling. 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woe; 
What  pleasure,  what  treasure, 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow ! 
Such  was  my  Chloris'  bonnie  hoe, 
.    When  first  her  bonnie  face  I  saw. 
And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm. 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a*. 

Like  harmony  her  motion ; 

Her  pretty  ande  is  a  spy 
Betraying  fair  proportion. 

Wad  make  a  saint  forget  the  sky. 

b2 
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Sae  wamiiiig,  ne  channii^y 

Her  faoMeM  ibrm  mod  gnoefo'  air ; 
Ilk  feature — anld  Nature 

Dedar'd  that  she  could  do  nae  mair: 
Hera  are  iJie  wiliiag  ehaias  o'  lore, 

By  conquering  beauty's  sovereign  law ; 
And  aye  my  Chieris'  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a*. 

Let  others  love  the  city. 

And  gaudy  sho^  at  sunny  noon ; 
Gie  me  the  lonely  Yalley, 

The  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon 
Fair  beaming,  and  streaming, 

Her  sHver  liglit  the  bougha  amang; 
While  fiedling,  recdling. 

The  omarons  tliruah  cancludea  his  sang : 
There,  dearest  Ghkris,  wik  dxn  rove 

By  winqiliiig  bum  and  leafy  shaw« 
*  And  hear  my  rows  o'  troth  and  lave. 

And  88Cy  diaa  lo'es  me  best  of  a' ! 

Of  this  exquisite  song  Borna  says  little;  of  the  wo- 
man in  whose  praise  it  was  wiitteb  he  says  too  much. 
**  She  is  one  of  the  finest  wnmen  in  Scotland,  and  in 
fiict  is  in  a  manner  to  me  what  Sterne's  Eliia  was  to 
him-*«  mistress,  or  a  friend,  or  what  you  will»  in  the 
guileless  simplicity  of  Platonic  love.  I  assore  you,  that 
to  my  lovely  friend  you  are  indebted  far  wanj  of  your 
best  songs  of  mine.     Do  you  dunk  that  the  sober  gin-- 
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lime  nmtiiie  of  existence  ooald  inspire  a  man  with  life> 
and  love,  and  joy,— <»uld  fire  him  with  enthusiasm,  or 
melt  him  with  pathos,  equal  tothegeninsof  your  book? 
No,  no ; — whenever  I  want  to  be  more  than  ordinary  in 
song — to  be  in  some  d^ree  equal  to  your  diviner  ans, 
do  you  imagine  I  fast  and  pray  for  the  celestial  emana- 
tion ?  I  put  myself  in  a  regimen  of  admirix^  a  fine 
woman ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  adorability  of  her 
diarms,  in  proportion  you  are  delighted  with  my  verses. 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  is  the  godhead  of  Pamassufl^ 
and  the  witdiery  of  her  smile  the  divinity  of  HeUcon.** 
Such  is  the  glowing  picture  which  the  poet  gives  of 
youth  and  health,  and  voluptuous  beauty ;  but  let  no 
lady  envy  the  poetical  elevation  of  poor  Chloris :  her 
situation  in  poetry  is  splendid — her  situation  in  life 
merits  our  pity,  and  perhaps  our  charity. 


AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  a'  at 

hame. 
And  a*  the  warld  to  sleep  are  gane ; 
The  waes  of  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  ee. 
When  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 
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Yoang  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  he  aouglit  me  finr  hi 

bridei 
Bat  saying  a  crown  he  had  naething  beside ; 
To  make  that  crown  a  poond,  my  Jamie  gaed  to  aea. 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound  were  haith  for  me. 

He  had  nae  heoi  gone  a  week  but  only  twa. 

When  my  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was  stoon 

awa'; 
My  father  brake  his  arm,  and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea, 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a  conrting  to  me. 

My  father  couldna'  work,  and  my  mither  couldna'  spin, 
I  toil'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  cooldna'  win ; 
Auld  Rob  maintain'd  them  baith,  and  wi'  tears  in 

his  ee 
Said,  Jenny,  for  their  sakes,  will  ye  marry  me  ? 

My  heart  it  said  nay,  I  looVd  for  Jamie  badt ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a  wreck. 
The  ship  it  was  a  wreck,  why  didna  Jenny  die  ? 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say  Wae  is  me  ? 

My  father  urged  me  sair;  though  my  mither  didna 

speak, 
She  look'd  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break ; 
So  I  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  in 

the  sea. 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  is  gudeman  to  mc. 
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I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 
When  sitting  sae  mournfully  at  my  ain  door, ' 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  ooudna  think  it*  he. 
Till  he  said,  I'm  come  back,  love,  to  marry  thee. 

0  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  say ; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ouiselTes  away ; 

1  wish  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  die ; 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say  Wae  is  me  ? 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  carena  to  spin  ; 

I  darena  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wou'd  be  a  sin ; 

But  I'll  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  to  be. 

For  auld  Robin  Gray  is  kind  unto  me. 

This  exquisite  song  was  written  by  Lady  Ann  Lind- 
say, and  appeared  before  her  ladyship  was  twenty  years 
old.  It  has  been  fiMnnate  in  the  admiration  of  the 
world  and  in  the  abuse  of  Mr.  Pinkerton.  In  truth,  I 
imagine  the  critic  condemned  it  more  from  an  intense 
spirit  of  contradiction,  than  from  coldness  of  heart  or 
infirmity  of  judgment,  for  he  has  sometimes  expressed 
opinions  in  good  taste  and  right  feeling;  but  all  who 
are'dharmed  with  simple  grace  and  happy  delicacy  will 
love  the  song  of  '*  Auld  Robin  Gray."  Of  the  three 
characters,  I  love  Auld  Robin  the  most :  he  is  a  gray- 
haired  and  chivalrous  old  man,  and  ought  to  have  lived 
and  established  a  dynasty  of  Ghrays.  Jamie  is  indeed  a 
worthy  fellow,  and  is  to  be  commended  for  his  many 
words  and  his  ''  ae  kiss ;"  but  the  unstable  element  on 
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» 

which  a*  sailor  Hves  makes  him  look  oat  for  dissppoiiit* 
ments  and  ehaiige»— qtiieksands,  snnketi  rocks^  sadden 
tempests,  fierce  enemies,  and  feithless  lo^es  are  part  and 
parcel  of  his  fortones ;  they  are  expected  witih  calmness^ 
and  braved  or  endured  when  met;  Of  Jenny  I  would 
gladly  believe  the  best,  yet  she  seems  something  of  a 
schemer ;  the  destruction  of  her  lover's  vessel,  and  the 
belief  that  he  had  perished,  I  am  afraid  had  some  share 
in  overcoming  her  reluctance :  yet  who  can  forget  the 
picture  of  domestic  sorrow  which  she  draws,  or  £Edl  to 
lay  up  in  his  heart  the  condusion  of  the  courtship : 

My  neither  urged  me  sair;  though  my  mother  didna 

speak. 
She  look'd  in  my  faux  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break. 

Of  the  noble  authoress  I  am  sorry  I  can  say  no  more 
than  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  James  Lindsay,  fifth 
Earl  of  Bdcarras,  the  widow  of  Andrew  Bernard,  Esq. 
Colonial  Secretary  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that 
her  residenoe  is  in  Berkeley-square.  Some  years  i^ 
the  song  of '<  Auld  Robin  Gray"  was  damied  as  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Irish  deigyman.  Lady  Ann  married  the 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Limeridc^I  can  help  Ireland  no 
fiuiher  in  its  claim  of  authorship. 
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FOR  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty 

That  hangs  his  head>  and  a'  that? 
The  coward-slave^  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  tofls  obscure,  and  a'  that. 
The  Tank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 

Hie  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hodden-gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Oie  fools  their  sillcs,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that : 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  stmts,  and  stares,  and  a'that; 
Thoug^  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  ooof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that* 
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A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight^ 

A  marquis,  diike>  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  mi^t. 

Quid  fiiith  he  manna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth,    . 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may,  . 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a*  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

If s  coming  yet,  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

"  A  great  critic  ( Aikin)  on  song  says,  that  love  and 
wine  are  the  ezdusiye  themes  for  song  writing.  The 
following  is  on  neither  subject,  and  consequently  is  no 
song;  but  will  be  allowed  to  be,  I  think,  two  or  three 
pretty  good  prose  thoughts  inverted  into  rhyme." — In 
this  manner  Bums  speaks  of  this  pithy,  sarcastic,  and 
manly  song.  That  it  re-echoes  the  sentiments  of  his 
own  heart  there  can  be  little  doubt:  he  believed  in  the 
supremacy  of  genius,  and  was  something  of  a  leveller ; 
and  who  can  blame  him  }  During  one  year  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  northern  nobility,  and  for  seven 
years  he  felt  their  neglect.     During  his  visit  to  £din- 
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bnigh,  he  was  caressed  as  no  poet  was  ever  caressed :  lie 
expected  this  sunshine  to  last^  and  looked  for  fortune 
to  follow;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  disappointment, 
and  his  fortitude  was  not  equal  to  his  other  powers.  To 
go  at  once  from  the  rich  man's  wine  and  a  table  covered 
with  plate^  to  water  from  the  well  and  the  homely  &re 
and  rustic  work  of  a  farmer — ^to  leave  my  lady's  hand 
for  the  rough  stilts  of  the  plough — ^were  descents  beyond 
his  expectation,  and  far  too  strong  for  his  spirit  :^-he 
sank,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  This  song  was  pre- 
ceded by  many  a  "  For  a'  that  and  a'  that,"  both  jaoo- 
bitical  and  domestic ;  but  none  are  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. 


mAry  morison. 

O  Mary,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  jne  see. 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave,  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure 

Of  lovely  Mary  Morison. 
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Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha'. 
To  thee  mj  hoey  took  its  wing» 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  sow: 
Though  this  was  har,  and  that  was  faraw. 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a'> 

Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison. 

O  Mary,  canst  thoa  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  far  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  feult  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  lore  for  love  thou  wiltna  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

*'  Mary  Morison"  is  one  of  the  best  and  the  earliest  of 
Bums's  songs.  It  is  written  much  in  the  antique  style, 
and  the  name  of  the  heroine  has  a  national  look  and 
sound  which  ezdte  an  interest  worth  tea  thousand 
Chlorises  and  Phyllises,  and  aU  the  fabol^ras  tribe  of 
Arcadian  damsels. .  That  the  poet  did  not  think  well  of 
it  himself,  we  haTe  his  own  authority :  ''  I  do  not  think 
it  very  remarkable  either  far  its  merits  or  demerits ; — ^it 
is  impossible  to  be  always  original,  eatertaining,  and 
witty." 
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O  MAY,  THY  MORN. 

O  May,  thy  mam  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 

As  the  mirk  night  o'  December ; 
Far  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine. 

And  private  was  the  chamber : 
And  dear  was  she  I  darena  name, 

Bnt  I  will  aye  remember ; 
And  dear  was  she  I  darena  name. 

But  I  will  aye  remember. 

And  here's  to  them,  that,  like  oorsel. 

Can  push  about  the  jonim ; 
And  here's  to  them  that  wi^  as  weel. 

May  a'  that's  gade  watch  o'er  them ; 
And  here's  to  them  we  darena  tell^ 

The  dearert  o'  the  qaonim; 
And  here's  to  them  we  darena  tell. 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum. 

This  happy  and  original  little  lyric  was  <me  of  many 
which  flowed  firom  the  pen  of  Bums  into  the  Musical 
Museum.  The  ooofarast  of  the  first  and  last  verses 
is  very  great,  yet  very  naturaL  The  poet  imagines  him* 
self  warmed  with  wine,  and  seated^  among  his  com- 
panions, to  whom  he  announces,  as  the  glass  goes  round. 
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the  attractions  of  his  mistress,  and  his  good  fortune  in 
her  affection.  His  confidence  goes  no  farther; — ^the 
name  of  his  love  is  not  to  be  told ;  and  for  this  poetical 
tyranny  there  is  no  remedy. 


THE  BRAES  O'  BALQUHITHER. 

Let  us  go,  lassie,  go. 

To  the  braes  of  Balquhither, 
Where  the  blae-berries  grow 

'Mang  the  bonnie  Highland  heather  ; 
Where  the  deer  and  the  rae, 

LighUy  bounding  tc^ther. 
Sport  the  lang  simmer  day. 

On  the  braes  o'  Balquhither. 

I  will  twine  thee  a  bow'r. 

By  the  dear  siller  fountain. 
And  I'll  covor  it  o*er 

Wi'  the  flow'rs  of  the  mountain ; 
I  will  range  through  the  wilds. 

And  the  deep  glens  sae  drearie. 
And  return  wi'  the  spoils 

To  the  bow'r  o'  my  dearie. 
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Wlien  the  rude  wintry  win' 

Idly  raves  round  our  dwelling. 
And  the  roar  of  the  linn 

On  the  night  breeze  is  swelling, 
So  merrily  we'U  sing, 

Aa  the  storm  rattles  o^er  us. 
Till  the  dear  shieling  ring 

Wi'  the  light  lilting  chorus. 

Now  the  summer  is  in  prime, 

Wi'  the  flow'rs  richly  blooming. 
And  the  wild  mountain  th3rme 

A'  the  moorlands  perfuming ; 
To  our  dear  native  scenes 

Let  us  journey  together, 
.  Where  glad  Innocence  reigns 

'Mang  the  braes  o'  Balquhither. 

This  song  was  written  by  Robert  Tannahill,  and  its 
liquid  verse  and  lively  images  have  made  it  a  favourite. 
It  is  simple  and  natural  without  pastoral  affectation, 
but  without  much  pastoral  knowledge.  The  shepherd's 
shieling  is  a  bower  made  of  materials  far  too  frail  to  en- 
dure the  rattle  of  a  winter  storm — ^it  is  only  a  summer 
residence.  It  was  in  a  little  shieling  of  turf  and  hea- 
ther that  I  found  my  friend  James  Hogg,  half  way  up 
the  hill  of  Queensberry,  with  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel in  his  hand,  and  all  his  flocks  feeding  before  him ; 
but  I  should  never  have  looked  for  him  there  on  a  winter 
night  when  snows  were  drifting  thick  and  deep. 
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JENNY'S  BAWB£E.  .  . 

•  f 

I  met  fQur  chaps  jou  bidc$  xmang,    . 
WT  hangvig  liiga  and  faces  lang :  . 
I  spier'd  at  neighbeur  Bauldy  St»q|g» 
What  are  thej,  tfaesQ  we  seef     r 
Quoth  he^  ilk  cream-£ELc'd  pawky  duel' 

Thinks  himal' eamiia' «  «kf  ddiU  ' 
AndhowtAey  comt  mte' to'SteaL       '    i 

Jadnf'ft  hawbea.  ui  -' 

Thefiratj  acaptamtaJiistmde,    -    • 
Wi'  iU-lin'd  aenOi,  md  baA>  weel  didi^ 
March'd  nrond  the  bam,  and  if  the  afaad>  <  i 

And  papped  on  his  knee: 
Quoth  he,  my  goddess,  nymph,  and  queen. 
Your  bewity 's  dajesled  baith  my  een  l 
Though  ne'er  a  beauty  he  h&d  seen 

But  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  Norhiad  laird  neist  trotted  up,  "  ^ 

Wi'  bawsent  naig  and  siller  whip ;  ^ 

Cried,  Here's  my  horse,  lad,  hand  the  grap/ 

Or  tie  him  to  a  tree. 
What's  gowd  to  me  ?  I've  wealth  o'  Ian'       ^ 
Bestow  on  ane  o'  worth  your  han' — 
He  thought  to  pay  what  he  was  awn 

Wi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 
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A  kwyer  neist^  wi'  UeCh'rin  gab^ 
And  speeches  wore  like  oay  wab ; 
O*  Ok  ane'e  com  be  took  a  dab, 

And  a'  for  a  fee ; 
Aeooonts  be  owed  tbrougb  a'  the  town. 
And  tradesmen's  tongaes  nae  uair  could  drowii 
But  now  be  thought  to  ckmt  his  gown 

Wi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 


Quite  spruce,  jnst  firae  the  wasbin'  tubs, 
A  ftol  came  neist ;  but  life  has  rubs. 
Fool  were  the  roads,  and  fn'  the  dubs. 

And  sair  besmear'd  was  he : 
He  danc'd  up,  squintin'  through  a  gbss. 
And  grinn'd,  I'  feith,  a  bonnie  hiss  I 
He  thought  to  win,  wi'  front  o'  brass, 

Jenny's  bawbee. 

She  bade  the  kird  gae  kaim  his  wig, 
The  sodger  not  to  strut  sae  big. 
The  lawyer  not  to  be  a  prig; 

The  feoi  he  cried,  Tee-hee ! 
I  kenn'd  that  I  could  never  £ul ! 
But  she  prinn'd  the  dishdout  to  his  tail. 
And  cool'd  him  wi'  a  water-pail. 
And  kept  her  bawbee. 

Then  Johnie  came,  a  lad  o'  sense. 
Although  he  had  na  mony  pence ; 
And  took  yjoung  Jenny  to  the  spence, 
Wi'  her  to  crack  a  wee. 

VOL.  IT. 


^ 
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Now  Johnie  was  a  clever  cliiel'^ 
And  here  his  suit  he  press'd  sae  weel. 
That  Jenny's  heart  grew  safit  as  jeel> 
And  she  birl'd  her  bawbee* 

The  name  of  this  song  was  suggested  to  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell  by  an  old  ftagment,  whidi  still  lif«B  among  the 
peasantry.  He  borrowed  no  more>  and  has  filled  up  the 
idea  which  this  little  symbol  of  the  maiden's  wealth 
presented,  with  a  procession  of  lovers  of  many  pro- 
fiessions,  all  alike  eager  fbr  the  acquirement  of  wealth 
by  matrimony.  The  characters  of  the  conipetitors  for 
the  crown  matrimonial  are  deverly  drawn :  Jenny  had 
more  prudence  than  what  commonly  pertains  to  maidens 
who  flourish  in  lyric  verse.  The  old  verses  are  scarcely 
worth  preserving : 

And  a'  that  e'er  my  Jenny  had, 
My  Jenny  had,  my  Jenny  had ; 

A'  that  e'er  my  Jenny  had. 
Was  ae  bawbee. 

There's  your  plack  and  my  plack. 

And  your  plack  und  my  plack. 

And  my  plack  and  your  plack. 
And  Jenny's  bawbee  : 

We'll  put  it  in  the  pint  stoup. 
The  pint  stoup,  the  pint  stoup ; 

We'll  put  it  in  the  pint  stoup. 
And  birl't  a'  three. 
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GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES. 

There  s  nooi^t  tmt  eire  on  ev'ry  han'. 

In  es^ry  hour  tint  pnaaes-o ; 
What  eigidfiee  the  life  o'  man. 
An'  'twerena  fur  the  lattea-o? 
Gieen  grow  the  nshea-o ! 

Green  grow  the  raahee-o ! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 
Are  spent  amang  thft*  hisses^  I 

The  waddl^r  race  nay  riches  chase. 
An'  ikhes  still  may  fly  thein-o ; 

An'  though  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 
llieir  hearts  can  n^r  fenj<iy  them-o. 

But  gie  me  a'  canxiie  hour  at  e'en. 
My  arms  shoat  iny  deacie-o ; 

An'  wartdly  carts,  and  y^arldly  men. 
May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie-o ! 

For  you  sae  douse,  ye  sneer  at  this, 
Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses-o ! 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw. 
He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses-o. 

c2 
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MAOFHEBSGffirS  FAREWELL. 

Farewell,  ye  dimgeonSj  il«sk  aiid  stioag. 

The  wretch's  deftmk ! 
Macpherson's  time  will  not  be  laag, 
On  yonder  gallows-tree. 
Sae  mhtinglyy  aae  wantooly, 

Sae  danntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danoed  it  round. 
Below  the  gallows-tree. 

0  what  is  death  but  parttn^  breai^f 
On  many  a  bloody  plain 

1  have  dar'd  his  &ce,  and  in  this  place 
.1  scorn  him' yet  again  t 

Untie' these  bands  from  off  my  hands. 

And  bring  to  me  my  sword ; 
And  there's  no  man  in  all  Scotland, 

But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

I've  liv'd  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife; 

I  die  by  treacherie : 
It  bums  my  heart  I  must  depart 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Now  farewell  light,  thou  sunshine  bright. 
And  all  beneath  the  sky 
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May  coward  shame  destaiii  his  name, 
The  wretch  that  dar^  not  die ! 
Sae  rantiagly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round. 
Below  the  gallows-tree. 

Boms,  if  I  may  trust  a  mark  in  the  Museum,  com- 
municated' this  wild  and  warlike  song  as  an  old.  lyric, 
with  additions :  it  is,  however,  as  much  his  own  as  a 
song  may  well  he.— -It  owes  little,  except  the  name  i|nd 
subject,  to  the  death-chant  of  Macpherson^  printed  in 
Herd's  Collection.  This  daring  freebooter  composed  the 
song  and  tune  while  under  sentence  of  death  at  Inver- 
ness ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  fatal  tree  he  played  the 
air  on  a  favourite  violin :  holding  up  ike  instrument^ 
he  offered  it  to  any  of  his  name  who  would  play  the 
tune  at  his  lyke-wake.  No  one  answered — he  dashed 
the  fiddle  to  pieces  on  the  hangman's  head^  and  flung 
himself  ^m  the  ladder.  Tradition  has  some  curious 
stories  to  tell  of  songs  sung,  and  music  composed,  in 
circumstances  very  unfiavourable  for  such  compositions. 
The  town  piper  of  Falkirk,  it  is  said,  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  for  horse-stealing :  on  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion he  obtained  as  an  indulgence  the  company  of  some 
of  his  brother  pipers,  and  as  the  liquor  was  abundant,  and 
their  instrumeiuts  in  tune,  the  noise  and  fun  grew  &8t 
and  furious*  The  execution  was  to  be  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  poor  piper  was  recalled  to  a  selvse  of  his  situa- 


pfm  tv  ffvor^to. JUght  jawwog  .or  the  wodoi^  (fib 
woafjfu;  liwu;iqg.|ai9g|B  {a jny  l«g  Jifce  it  oe^r  tane.r  < 
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M  EG  O'  THE  mSJL. 
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O  ken  ye  wkat  M^o'  th^  Mffl&ij  giMfteii?  '      ' 
An'  ken  ye  what  M^  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
She  has  gotten  a  ooof  wi'  a  daut  o*  siller. 
And  broken  the  heart  o*  the  barley  miller* 

r 

I 

Hie  miller  was  strapping  the  miller  was  ruddy ; 
A  heart  like  a  lord,  and  a  hue  like  a  lady  9. 
The  laird  was  a  widdiefu',  Ueerit  knurl :— ^ 
She^s  left  the  guid  fellow,  and  ta'en  the  ch vL 

The  miller  he  hecht  her  a  heart  leal  and  loving : 
The  laird  did  address  her  ^'  matter  mair  moving  ;-— 
A  fine  pacing  horse,  wi'  a  dear  chained  bridle, 
A  whip  by  her  side,  and  a  bonnie  side-saddle. 

O  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing  ; 
And  wae  on  the  love  that  is  fix'd  on  a  mailen' ! 
A  todier's  nae  word  in  a  true  lovei^s  parle. 
But,  gie  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl ! 

<*  Meg  0' the  Mill"  was  a  iavonrite  theme  with  Bums  ^ 
augmented  the  humour  and  the  glee  of  the  old  aoog, 


cUisto 'ceOecttmi  lie  yneb&  tbe  preteiit  version/  iPhe 
anciem  Miig  lives  ittfll:ln  the  tetteifeibiie  mediorjroFth^ 
peasantry^  thoagh  little  of  it  deserves  to  live. 

Ken  ye  what  Meg o'  the  Mill  has  gotten? 
Ken  ye  what  Mfg.o'  thf  Jtf ill  has  gotten  ? 
A  braw  new  gown,  and  the  tail  o't  is  rotten^ 
And  that's  what^Meg  «*  the  Mill  haa  gotten. 


;   f^ti^ammm'-^'itm^t 


DONALD  AND  FLORA. 

When  merry  hearts  were  gay^ 
Carelns  of  aught  but  play^ 
Poor  Flora  slipt  away 

Sadd'ning  to  Mora. 
Loose  flow'd  her  yellow  hair^ 
Quick  heav'd  her  bosom  bare^ 
And  thus  to  die  troubled  air 

She  vented  her  sorrow : 

Loud  howls  the  northern  blast. 
Bleak  is  the  dreary  waste ; 
Haste  then,  O  Donald,  haste. 

Haste  to  thy  Flora ! 
Twice  twelve  long  months  are  o'er^ 
i^moe  on  a  foreign  shore 
You  promis'd  to  fight  no  more, 

But  meet  me  in  Mora. 


1  / 
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Cknne  then/ O  come  nwayl 
Danaldi  no  longer  slfly^  I 
Where  cua  my  rover  vtray 

From  Ub  lo^d  Fhm  ? 
Ah  !  sore  he  ne'er  ooold  be 
FUse  to  hit  yowb  and  me ! 
Heavena!  is't  not  yonder  he^ 

Gomes  bounding  o'er  Mora  ? 

Never^  O  wretched  fair ! 
Sigh'd  the  Bad  messenger. 
Never  flhall  Donald  mair 

Meet  his  loved  Flom ! 
Cold  as  yon  mountain's  snow, 
Donald,  thy  love,  lies  low  I 
He  sent  me  to  soothe  thy  woe. 

While  weeping  in  Mora. 

Well  fought  our  valiant  men 
On  Saratoga's  plain ; 
Thrice  fled  the  hostile  train 

From  British  glory. 
But,  though  our  foes  did  flee. 
Sad  was  each  victory ! 
For  youth,  love,  and  loyalty. 

Fell  far,  f&r  from  Mora ! 

Here,  take  this  love-wrought  plaid, 
Donald,  expiring,  said ; 
Give  it  to  yon  dear  maid. 
Drooping  in  Mora : 


scoamsH  somak  8T 

Tell  her,  O  Allan,  teU  I 
Donald  thtis  faiavely  fell ; 

And  that  in  his  last  ftrtfurdi 
He  thought  on  his  Flora ! 


Mute  stood  the  trembling 
Speechlfiss  witli  wil4  deqNur  I 
Striking  her  bosom  bor^ 

She  sigh'd,  Pogr  J^ora ! 
Ah,  Donaldl  ah,  weU«a-^y  !— 
Flora  no  moTB  could  say; 
At  length  the  sound  died  aw«y 

For  ever  in  Mora ! 

HectOT  Macneill  had  some  tendemessi  but  no  pathos ; 
and  as  pathos  was  \wited  &r  this  tak  of  ^itoe,  the  song 
is  a  failure.  What  messenger  ever  oame  with  so  swift 
a  foot  and  so  tedious  a  tcmgue : — ^in  three  verses  he  teUs 
what  he  might  have  said  in  three  lines,  and  &e  silly 
sorrow  of  the  lady  is  in  keeping  with  the  stupidity  of 
the  messenger :— - 

Ah,  Donald  1  ah,  well-a»day  I 
Flora  no  more  oould  say. 

I  have  omitted  one  verse;,  and  more  might  be  spared. 


^  sCofrisB  sorf<«. 


MY  ONLY  JO  AND  DEARIE. 

Thy  eheek  is  o'  the  rose's  hue. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie^o ; 
Thy  neck  is  like  the  siUer  d6w. 

Upon  the  banks  sae  brierie-o; — 
Thy  teeth  are  o'  the  ivorie, 
O  sweef  8  the  twinkle  o'  thine  e'e ! 
Nae  joy,  nae  ^pleasure,  blinks  on  me. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie-o. 

« 

The  biriBe  sings  upon  the  thorn 
If 8  sang  0*  joy,  fo'  cheerfe-o. 
Rejoicing  in  the  simmer  mom, 
Nae  care  to  make  it  eerie-o; 
But  little  kens  the  sangster  sweet 
Aught  o'  the  cares  I  hae  to  meet. 
That  gar  my  restless  bosom  beat, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie-o. 

Whan  we  were  baimies  on  yon  brae. 
And  youth  was  blinkin'  bonnie-o. 
Aft  we  wad  daff  the  lee-lang  day 

Our  joys  fn'  sweet  and  monies  r 
Aft  I  wad  chase  thee  o'er  the  lea. 
And  round  about  the  thorny  tree. 
Or  pu*  the  ivild  flowers  a'  for  thee. 
My  only  jo  and  dearie-o. 


I  hae  a  wiah  I  canna  tine^ 
'Mang  a'  the  cares  that  grieve  me-o ; 

I  wish  thott  wert  for.  ever  minej 
And  never  mair  to  leave  me-o : 

Then  I  wad  daat  thee  night  and  day. 

Nor  ither  warldly  care  wad  .hae« 

Till  life's  warm  stream  foigot  to  plaj» 
My  only  jo  and  dearie-<K 

I  remember  when  this  song  was  exceedingly  popular : 
its  sweetness  and  ease  rather  than  its  originality  and 
vigoor  mi|^t  be  the  cause  of  its  success.  The  third 
verse  contains  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  early  attach- 
ment— a  sunny  bank  and  some  sweet  aoft  s(^itN>l-girl^ 
will  appear  to  many  a  fancy  when  these  lines.are  sung. 
It  was  written  by  Richard  Gall. 


AE  FOND  KIS& 

Ae fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  fiirewell^  alas^  £ar,  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  ]>ledge  tiiee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee* 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me ;— * 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 
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I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Na^tliiiig  evold  resiBt  any  Nancy; 
Bat  to  see  Bcr,  was. tolbvfe  her ; 
Love  but  her,  aadlovsa  lor  ever. 
Had  we  never  loVd  tae  Idndly, 
Had  we  never  lovM  sae  Uindly, 
Never  met*-4ir  never  paited» 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted  ! 

FM  thee  «il,  thmi  int  asidiUnat ! 
Fare  thee  wett>  thou  beat  and  deaseat ! 
Hdne  be  ilka  joy  and  tDeavme, 
Peaoci  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasore  1 
Aefm'dklte,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  £tfeweU,  alaa !  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart*wriing  tears  111  plb<^  Aee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 

Bums  wrote  this  moving  song  about  the  year  1790— 
Like  Thomson  he  laments  the  cruelty  of  fortune :  but 
there  is  more  passion  in  his  oomplgint ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  drunk  deeply  of  joy  before  he  parted  with  the  cup. 
Of  the  heroine  I  cannot  speak  VHth  e^rtaintjr ;  but  the 
poet  I  believe  has  naibed  her  ri|^tT— the  song  is  more 
creditable  to  her  chtirms  than  to  her  good  name. 
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AGAIN  REJOICING  NATURE  SEES. 

Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  yemal  hues. 

Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  tbe  breeze. 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw. 
In  Tafai  to  me  the  vilets  spfring ; 

In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw. 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

The  merry  pbughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedman  staoksi 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wanks. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry. 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims. 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap. 
And  owre  the  moorland  whistles  shill, 

Wi*  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark. 
Blithe  waokens  by  the  daisy's  side. 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  ghaist,  I  hameward  glide. 
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Come,  Winter,  with  ibimat^grj  itmk 
And  raging  bend  the  naked  tme^ 

Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerleei  eeid. 
When  uitnre  «11  is  aad  like  mt  I  . 

I  have  remored  firom  this  fine  eong  the  idle  tncnni- 
bnmoe  of  an  adopted  chorus ;  it  intefm|ited  the  flow  of 
the  narrative,  and  was  at  open  war  with  the  jeaHiwfint 
of  each  verse.  The  choms  was  jf^ena  aad  :the  soqg 
momrnfol.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  fsiatad  lyiics  of 
Bums. 


a  WBRE  I  ON  PARNASSUS'  HILL. 


»•{• 


O  w«re  I  on  Parnassus'  hill!  ■•.."') 


.ii;j» 


*     I  • 


.til 


.  Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill ; 

.  That  J  mif^t  catch  poetic  skill,  ^  "^ 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  tiiee. 

But  Nith  maun  be  my  muse's  well. 

My  muse  maun  be  thy  bonnie  sel' ; 

On  Corsinoon  I'll  glow'r  and  spell. 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee.  *'  '^ 

Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay* 
For  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day 
I  oou'dna  sing,  I  cou'dna  say 

How  much,  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
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I  aee  theeHnscii^  o'er  the  green. 
Thy  wite  tte  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  dean^ 
Tkftmopdag  fips,  thy  roguish  een — 
By  he«f«n  and  earth  I  lore  diee ! 

By  mi^,  1^  day,  a-field,  at  hame, 
T^  thfl«||ht8  o' thee  my  breast  inflame ; 
Ami.  aye  I  mnae  and  sing  thy  name ; 

I  mAj  Mfe  to  lore  thee. 
IW  i  wwe  doem'd  to  wander  on 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun. 
Tin  my  last  weary  sand  was  run, 

Till  then    and  then.ril  love  thee. 

Bums  wrote  this  song  when  he  first  became  a  dweller 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nith ;  and  he  wrote  it  in  honour 
of  Mrs.  Brans.  I  have  heard  the  ihtfodtcti^n '  of  the 
heathen  hill  and  foont  of  poetic  inspiration  censured  as 
pedantic ;  bnt  they  are  mentioned  only  in  a  haif-seriotis 
nd  half-comic  way,  that  the  poet  may  ^re  preference 
to  the  stream  of  Nith  and  the  hill  of  C(Mrsinottn»  The 
seeood  verse  contains  one  of  those  happy  strokes  for 
which  the  poet  is  unrivalled — ^he  gases  on.  the  image  of 
Hfe  and  loveliness  which  his  £uiey  presents  till  he  can 
contain  himself  no  longer,  and  exclaims,  alter  making 
an  inventory  of  varicraa  perfections,  '^  By  heaven  and 
esrth  I  bve  thee !" 


VOL, IV. 
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WHISTLE  O'ER  THE  LAVE  OT. 

First  when  Maggie  was  my  care> 
Heaven^  I  thought^  was  in  her  air ; 
Now  we're  married-*-6pier  nae  mair-^ 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Meg  was  meek^  and  Meg  was  mild> 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  child — 
Wiser  men  than  me's  hegnil'd ; 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


How  we  live^  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love  and  how  we  *gree^ 
I  carena  by  how  few  may  see  ;— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggots'  meat> 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheets 
I  could  write—but  Meg  maun  see' 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


No  lady  would  be  thought  ambitious  who  wished  to 
be  considered  the  heroine  of  this  brief  and  pithy  song. 
Bums  wrote  it  as  a  speculation  upon  matrimonial  hap- 
piness, and  with  the  wish  of  Supplanting  the  attdent 
song  of  ^*  Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't/'  whidi  H  has  not 
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wholly  snoceeded  in  acoomplirfiiag>    The  old  song  is 
fltill  living,  .lhmi(^  acurody  worthy  ef  ezistenoe :— - 

She  aenl  her  daughter  to  the  well. 
Better  she  had  gane  hersdi ; 
She  miaeed  a  £Mit,  and  down  she  fell— 
Whiatle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 

And  so  itgpei  en,  weaning  mndi  men  than  it  openly 


THE  PLAID  AMANG  THE  HEATftER. 

Hie  wind  blew  hie  owre  mnir  and  lea. 
And  dark  and  stormy  grew  the  weather ; 

The  rain  rain'd  sair;  nae  shelter  near 
Bdt  my  lovers  plaid  ataiang  the  heather. 

Close  to  his  breast  he  held  me  fast; — 
9tie  oozle,  warm,  we  lay  thither  ; 

Nae  sftnmer  heal  was  half  sae  sweet 
As  my  luve's  plaid  amang  the  heather ! 

*'Mid  wind  and  rain  he  tanld  his  tale ; 
My  lightsome  heart  grew  like  a  feather  : 

d2 
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It  lap  sae  quick  I  cba'dna  speak. 
Bat  ttlent  tdi^h'd  amang  tiie  heather. 

The  Btonn  blew  past ; — ^we  kiss'd  in  haste  ; 

I  hameward  ma  and  tauld  my  midier ; 
She  ^oomM  at  first,  but  soon  oonfest 

l%e  bcmb  roVd  right  amaug  iius  heather. 


N(i^»)rmeii's  beam  gilds  bank  and  Mredni, 
Whare  Will  and  I  fresh  flowed  will  gather— 

Nae  storms  r  fear,  iVe  got  my  dear 
Kind*hearted  lad  amang  the  heather. 

This  I  believe  is  not  a  popular  song ;  nor  is  it  one  of 
those  odrapositious  for  which  the  author  has  shown  any 
particular  regard,  or  his  admirers  any  marked  atfectioni 
Neither  has  it  much  novelty  of  sentiment  or  originalitr 
of  oMMeption  to  recommend  it«  Nevertheless,  for  flowing 
ease  and  natural  felicity  of  expression,  it  surpasses  anv 
of  the  other  songs  of  Hector  MacneilL  A  lover's  plai^ 
and  a  bed  of  heath,  are  favourite  topica  with  the 
northern  Muse;  when  the  heather  is  in  bloom  it  if 
worthy  of  becoming  the  couch  of  beauty*  A  sea  of 
brown  blossom,  undulating  as  fer  as  the  eye  can  reach^ 
and  swarming  with  wild-bees,  is  a  fine  sight. 
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COME  UNDER  MY  PLAIDIE. 

Come  nnder  my  plaidie,  the  ni^t*8  gaua  to  &' ; 
Come  XQ  frae  the  cauld  blasts  the  drift,  and  die  anaw ; 
Come  under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  down. beside  me— 
Therms  room  m't>  dear  laadej  believe  me,  for  twa ! 
Come  under  my  plaidie^  and  sit  dovn  besid*  mie» 
ril  hap  ye  frae  eveiy  cauld  blast  that  oan  blaw.: 
Come  under  my  phddie,  and  sit  down  beside  me> 
There's  room  in%  dear  lassie,  believe  m^  for  tifa. 

Gae  'wi^  wi'  your  plaidie !  auld  Donald,. gaa  .'wa, 
I  fear  na  the  cauld  blasts  the  drift,  nor  the  snaw  > 
Gfae/wa  iwd'  your  plaidie !  I'll  no  ait  beside  yf ; 
Ye.  might  be  my  gutcher : — auld  Donald,  gae  Hva. 
I'm  gaun  to  meet  Johnie,  he^s  young  and  he's  boaAie  ; 
He's  been  at  Meg's  bridal,  fd'  trig  and  fd'  braw  1 
Nane  dances  sae  lightly,  sae  gracefu',  sae  tightly. 
His  cheek's  like  the  new  rose,  his  brow's  like  the  snaw. 

-1   ••         •  .     . 

Dear  Marion,  let  that  flee  stick  ftst  to  the  wa*, 

« 

Your  Jock's  but  a  gowk,  and  has  naething  ava ; 
The  hale  o*  his  pack  he  has  now  on  his  back^ 
He's  thietty,  and  I  am  but  threescore  and  twa. 
Be  firank  now  and  kin'ly :  I'll  busk  ye  aye  finely ; 
To  kirk  or  to  market  they'll  few  gang  sae  braw ; 
A  bien  house  to  bide  in,  a  diaise  for  to  ride  in. 
And  flunkies  to  'tend  ye  as  hat  as  ye  ca*. 
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My  father  ay  tauld  me^  my  mither  an*  a% 

Ye'd  make  a  gude  husband,  and  keep  me  ay  bnw ; 

It's  true!  lo*e  Johnie,  be*8  young  and  he's  bdnnie. 

But,  waes  tae,  I  ken,  be  has  naething  ava ! 

I  hae  littl#  |Qcber>  ye've  made  a  gode  ofler  ; 

I*m  nae  nasir  than  twenty ;  my  time  is  but  sma' ! 

Sae  gie  me  y<Mur  plaidie,  I'H  cre^  in  beside  ye, 

I  thought  yeM  been  aulder  than  tfaitescore  and  tml 

She  crap  in  ayont^him,  beside  the  stane  wa*, 
Whare  Johnie  was  list'nmg,  and  heard  hor  tall  e'  : 
The  day  was  appointed  l^-^hiB^prand  heait  it^dmiliedv 
And  strack  'gainst  his  side,  as  if  bursting  in  twa. 
He  wander'd  hame  wearie>  the  ni^t  it  was  dfenrie; 
And,  thowleB8>  he  tint  his  gate  'mang  the  deep  snaw : 
The  howlet  was  screamin*,  while  Johnie. oried.  Women 
Wad  marry  auld  Nick  if  he*d  keep  them  i^  iMw. 

O  the  deil's  iix  the  lasses !  thay  gang  now  sk  faniw. 
They'll  lie  down  wi'  auld  men  o*  fbimooae  and  twa; 
Tho  hale  o'  their  marriage  is  gowd  and  a  catriagB ; 
Plain  love  is  the  cauldest  blast  now  that  can  blaw. 
Auld  do^ardsf  be  wary !  take  tent  wha  ye  marry. 
Young  wives  wi'  their  coaches  they'll  whnp  and  tksy'Il 

ca'. 
Till  they  meet  wi'  some  Johnie  that's  yoothfa*  and 

bonnie. 
And  they'll  gie  ye  horns  on  ilk  hiiffirt  to  claw. 
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"  Ckime  nnder  mj  Pl8i4i6"  was  priiitod  in  the  Mu-< 
aenin,  and  has  smoe  ^Dond  roady  admmoa  into  our  lyric 
oollectiona;  yet  it  is  deficient  in  the  q;vigMly  rastic 
grace  and  buoyant  ani«iatiOD  of  mwty  of  ov  songs  of 
courtship  and  matrimony.  That  an  old  nan  sb^nld  de- 
sire a  young  wife^  is  nothing  new;  e^d  that  the  vanity 
of  woman  should  cast  away  true  love  for  splendid  dresses 
and  a  ecmeh,  is  n^  nneomnioa.  The  charm,  therefore, 
must  lie  in  the  poetryor  in  the  vivid  narrative.  There 
is  little  that  can  be  called  poetry  about  it;  and  the  nar- 
rative is  never  brig|hten<4  up  for  a.  moment  by  any  of 
thofte  fladungMNit  of  humour  mf  oC  wit»  which  we  re- 
membsr,  with  pleasure  and  love,  to  lepeat.  It  was 
written  by  Hector  MaoieiU. 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 

Duncan  €hray  came  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
On  blithe  Yule  night,  when  we  were  ibu. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  heigh, 
Look'd  asklent  an'  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  fleech'd,  an'  Duncan  pray'd. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


M^  was  deaf'fld'Aihft'Craijg^ 
Ha,  lifay'the  wdolng  aH;.  ' 
Omicdtt  aigiiMiwteb  aut^aii'  in, 
Ontt  hi8  een  bakb  tilcai^d  an' 
Spake  o'  louping  o'er  a  linn, 
^  Ha;  ha,  tbe  woamg  ot. 


w     » 


*  » 


•  Iluntf«ui*dMnoeam!biitatMli^ 

^    £b»  Jia»  the  woBii%  •*! 
• '  fiUghted  lovb  is  sahr  to  faicbiE,' 
•  HiB^Jia,>tiie  WDoing'o*t. 
.<  ra  .'SfaaUi^^HkeaiKil,  qu0thhe, 
JSVmb  a  han^ty^  hassie  die  ^  ' 
fihetnay  gae  to---^Fi«ioe^ftrme! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


.1  < 


V 


t\i 


Bmrlt  oonea  let  doctors  tell> 

Ha,  hi^  the  wooing  o't; 
M^  grew  sick  as  he  grew  heal. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings; 
And  O,  her  een,  they  spake  sic  things ! 

Ha>  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o*  grace. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie's  was  a  piteoos  case. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't.  - 
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Ouncan  oouUim  he  her  death. 
Swelling  phyamocr'd  his  wrath :  ^ ' 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  bakb^ 
Ha,  ha,  the  womng  o't; 


*^  Duncan  Ghray  is  that  kind  €f  li^t-hdrse  gallop  of 
an  air  which  predndes  sentiment — the  ludicrous  is  its 
ruling  feature:"  sodi  are  the  words  of  Bums  in  his 
communication  with  Mr.  Tharason  oonoemiiig  this  lively 
song.  Into  the  shortest  measure,  the  poet  hafrthe  un- 
rivalled art  of  infusing  ease  and  grace,  aad'vivacity  and 
humour.  To  airs  for  wliic^  our  ancnttaira ;  cDuld  only 
find  a  lucky  line  or  two,  whidi,  fran  a  penuny  of  in- 
vention, they  repeated  tfaraog^  the  veise.  Bums  found 
an  overflow  of  happy  verses,  telling  the  lively  or  the 
tender  story  of  the  song  without  the  clumsy  assistance 
of  those  cackoo  repetitions.  An  ancient  Duncan  Gray 
once  existed,  but  the  hero  had  no  right  to  be  called  "  a 
lad  of  grace." 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

Here  awa',  there  awa*,  wandering  Willie, 
Here  awa*,  there  awa*,  hand  awa'  hame ; 

Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie. 
Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 
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Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting. 
It  was  na  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my  e'e : 

Welcome. now  sinuner,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 
The  simmer  to  nature — ^my  Willie  to  me. 

'   Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers. 
How  your  dread  howling  a  lov^  alarms ! 
Wankcn,  ye  hreeses,  row  gently^  y^  billowsy 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

But  Oh !  if  he's  fedthless,  and  minds  na  bis  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide*^foariqginain; 

|VIi^  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  i^ 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain ! 

The  old  "  Here  awa'  Willie,"  which  inspired  this  song, 
has  spme  merit,  and  is  well  known.  The  versions  of 
Bums's  song  are  numerous ;  and  Ijnc  poets  may  obtain 
instruction  in  the  art  of  song-writing  by  reading  the 
correspondence  between  the  poet  and  the  musician.  To 
induce  the  song  to  echo  the  music  with  greater  nicety, 
tiie  poetry  submitted  to  a  kind  of  musical  martyrdom— 
sense  was  prevailed  against  by  saiuid.  I  have  restored 
the -reading  of  the  first  rou^  sketch  of  the  song  in 
the  second  verse:  the  expression  is  more  natural  and 
touching. 
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THE  BIRKS  OF  ABERFELDY. 

Now  simmer  b^mka  on  flowary  braes^ 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays ; 
Gome,  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  dnys 

In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy- 
Bonny  lassie,  will  ye  go. 
Will  ye  go>  will  ye  go? 
Bonny  lassie,  will  ye  go 

To  the  birks  of  Aber£ddv  ? 

The  little  birdies  blithely  sing. 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing ; 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wb's. 
The  foamy  stream  deep  roaring  faTs 
O'erhung  wi'.fragrant  spreading  shaiirs. 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy . 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown*d  wi'  flowers. 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  bumie  pours. 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 


Let  fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee^ 
They  ne'^  shall  diaw  a  wi#h  &b»  me^. 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee, 
.  In  the  bifks  of  Aberfiddy. 

The  old  Boog  of  the  Birks  of  Abeigddie  itaa-  im0 
known,  and  still  merits  notice. 


Bonnie  lassie^  will  ye  goir 
Will  ye  go,. wiU  ye  go; 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go- 
To  the  birks  of  Abefgeldie  ? 
.  Ye  jball  get  a  gs^HL  «f  ai&> 
A  gown  ofsiUi;,  agow&of  eilk^ 
Yeisball  get  a  gown  of  silk. 
And  a  coat  of  callimankie. 


:'  I 


The  song  of  Bums  was  oonceiTed  while  lie  aljbod  lie- 
side  the  Falls  of-AberfiBldy,  in  Perthshire,  dsring  Us 
highland  tour.  He  seldom  adhered  so  dosdy  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  words  which  he  sought  to  imitate.  His 
owa  oci^ginal'f«acy>  and  happy  turn  of  thou^iit,  cvtled 
him  away,  from  the  paths  of  others. 


•  I 


SlQ(NrTI8H--S0KO8.  ^ 


FAREWELL,  THOU  PAIR  DAY. 

■  r 

I 

FaieweU^  thou  fair  day,  tlioa  green  eaFfth,  ftnd  ye  ddeB, 

NofW  gay  with  the  bright  setting  son  ; 
FazeweUy  lovn  ani  frienddiipBy  ye  dear  UitAet  ties ! 

Onr  race  of  existence  is  mn. 
Thoa  grim  king  of  tenroTB^  thou  life's' gloomy  fbe, 

60^  frighten  the  coward  and  slave; 
Go,  teadi  them  to  tremble,  Ml  tyrant  f  bnt  know. 

No  terrors  hast  thoo  to  the  bmre! 


Thou  strik'st  the  dnll  peaasmt,  he  sinke  in  the  dark. 

Nor  saves  e'en  the  wiviok  of  a  name; 
Thoa  strik'st  the  yoong  hen^-a  glorioos  miirk ! 

He  falls  in  the  Uaae  of  his  fame. 
In  the  field  of  pnmd  honour,  oar  swords  in  oar  hands. 

Oar  Bjng  and  our  Goantry  to  save, 
WUh  Victory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands, 

0 1  wi»  wooid  not  die  with  the  bmte ! 

Bros  wratethis  heroic  song  at  the  first  ont-borst  of 
the  French  revolntionary  war,  and  so  wdl  was  he  satufied 
with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  was  desirous  of  having 
it  set  to  music,  and  printed  separately.  The  poet 
imagines  a  field  of  battle,  the  sun  setting,  the  victory 
won,  and  the  victorious  and  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 
chanting  the  song  of  death.  The  s<mg,  noble  and  heart- 
rousing  as  it  is,  has  some  lines  of  common  sentiment  and 
cumbrous  expression. 
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8AIB  I  RUE  THE  WITLESS  WISH. 

O  sair  I  rue  tbe  witless  wish 
That  gar*d  me  gang  wi'  you  at  e'en. 

And  sair  I  me  the  birken  bush 
That  screen'd  ns  with  its  leaves  sae  green. 

And  tho*  ye  vow'd  ye  wad  be  mine^ 
,  Thetearo'.grief^f  dimamy.^'e. 

For,  O !  I'm  fiBar'd  that  I  may  tyne 
The  Igye  that  ye  hae  promised  me ! 

While  ithers  seek  thtir  e'ening  spoiia^ 

For,  when  I  join  their  glud  resorta. 
Their  daffiag  gi'es  me  meikle'paiB. 

Alaa!  it  was  oa  sae  riif)rtay!ne, 

Widest  a' Hiy  nights  wereapeot  ws*  glee; 

But  Ol  I'm  ftar'd  that  I  may  tpie 
The  love  that  ye  hae  promised  me. 

Dear  lame^  keep  thy  heart  abaon,  * 

For  I  ha'e  wwr'd  my  winter's  fee, 
I've  ooft  a  bcmwe  silken  gow^ 

To  be  a  bridal  gift  fin-  thee. 
And  soooer  shaU  the  hills  ia'  down^' 

And  moantain*-higfa  shall  stand  the  aea. 
Ere  I'd  acoept  a  giowden  crown 

To  change  that  love  I  bear  fiir  thee. 


scomsir  Hemes.  4^ 

Ease  and  gentleness^  rather  than  vehemence  and 
vigour^  eharacterise  the  songs  of  Tannahill.  The  sorrow 
of  the  lady  in  this'  song  is  uHiderate,  and  the  rajfture  of 
the  lover  discreet.  They  wonld  make  a  prudent  and 
frugal  pair. 


APTON  WATER. 

Flow  gently^  sweet  Aftonj  among  thy  greeki  hncB, 
Flow  gently.  111  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream-^-  ^ 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Aftoki,  disturb  not  her  d)feasn. 

Thou  Btock-dsve  whose  echo  resounds  thro'  the  glen. 
Ye  wild  whistling  bhekbii^  in  yon  thomy  den> ' 
Thou  gieeii-crasted  lapwing,  thy  screaming  ^iroear, 
I  charge  you  &tiurb  not  my  slumbering  iaa^.' 

How  lofty,  sweet  Aftott,  thy  neighbouring  hills  ! 
SW  tuflrk'd  with  the  oounes  of  cle^,  winding  riDs; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye* 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below. 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  bkw ; 
lliere  oft  as  mild  ev'ning  weeps  over  the  lea. 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 
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Thy  oyatal  stream^  Aftonr,  how  krvdy  it  §^ddm. 
And  winds  bjtiieoolwiiereiiiy.  Mary  xwides; 
How  wanton  thy  watera  her  anowy  feet  Iav, 
Aa  gathering  aweet  Ikwr^tcU  afae  alema  tiiy  dear  wtim. 

Flow  gently*  aweet  AAon,  anmf  thy  green  braea^ 
Flow  gently,  sweet  rrrer,  the  theme  «f  my  laya; 
My  Mary'a  aaleep  by  thy  mnnmiiiag  alesan^— 
Flow  gently,  aweet  Aften»  digturb  not  bar  dream. 


The  paatoral  feeling,  whidi  Buna  laAiaed  into  thia 
aweet  aone.  is  in  atrict  eonformity  with  natnre*  The 
woodland  prinmae,  the  aoeitted  bixk,  -the  nate  of  the 
Uackbird),  the  call  of  the  lapwing  and  die  anahat,  the 
flowery  farafik  and  a  fiiir  heroine,  axe  Ibund  now,  aa  they 
were  then^  on  the  banka  of  thia  little  ataeam.  Thne, 
which  works  each  havoc  with  pastoral  lawdaaape,  can 
take  nothing  away  from  Afton  Water,  unless  it  driea  np 
the  stream  and  atcikes  the  ground  with  barroimess 
Afton  Water  is  in  Ayrshire,  and  is  one  of  the  nnmenns 
stzeama  which  augment  the  Nith.  The  aongwaa  written 
in  honour  of  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  of  Afton  ^4odgp  4m 
accomplished  lady,  and  excellent  lyric  poetess;  ind  thA 
first  person  of  any  note  who  peroeiml  and  acknow* 
ledged  the  g^tiua  of  finms. 


•■      -        •  •      • 

HSR  i^lowme  locks: 

«       *  «.  '  .     »  s  "  * 

Her  Mrii^liobi  the  MttJs^iB^ 
Adown  her  neck  and  boflom  hing; 
Hew  APie^  vnfe^thiA  knet  li^«iii^ 

And  fwad- tint  neck  cBtwine  her  I 
H«L)ife)ai»;mae  liet  wf  dew ! 
HO^'iHMf  »Aflrt,  iMt  bMnie  riMMtl 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestul  hue, 

A  flonaMelOl' divined!       ^        - 


These  an  cdghthenitsttiDLiMaee.  Th&fmm\d&^^ 
8i4g>.tsii^fnd.to:«Mt  sway^  and  toe  pe«iiiIh#%u^hBppf' 
epsf -tfrbrdked  oat  hjr  a  hand  inferk»'-ito  €m^  tUKd'^ 
thskiuthe^BBbest Bonis.    They  will  leng^JeefilfifiieM' 

^>'-.::  •  *  ■  m  . .    v^'Vjzif'    ?   * 

•^     '    7ARBWBLL  W)  AYRSJHIRa  ''    ''  ""' 

Sceasa  eC  woe  and  soenes  of  jlutmre,       ' .  *    ' 
.  Somes  that  ienner  thoughts  tenew ; 

Sctoes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pteasQur^ 

.    Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu. 

Bonnie  Doon^  sae  sweet  at  gloamin. 
Fare  thee  weel  before  J  gang, 

Bonnie  Doon^  whare>  early  roaming. 
First  I  wove  the  rustic  sang. 

VOL.  IV.  K 


«( 


» ••  i 
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Bowers^  adieu !  where  We  deooying 

First  enthrall'd  this  heart  o'  mine ; 
There  the  saftest  sweets  enjoying. 

Sweets  that  memory  ne'er  shall  tine : 
.  Friends,  so  near  my  hosom  ever. 

Ye  hae  rendered  moments  dear ; 
But,  alas !  when  farced  to  sever, 

Then  th^  stroke,  oh !  how  severe ! 

Friends^  that  parting  tear  reserve  it. 

Though  'tis  doubly  dear  to  me; 
Could  I  think  I  did  deserve  it. 

How  much  happier  would  I  be. 
Scenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure. 

Scenes  that  former  thoughts  renew ; 
Scenes  of  woe  and  scenei  of  pleasure. 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu ! 

Richard  Ghdl  wrote  this-aong.  When  it  first  ap- 
peared it  was  called  Bums's  Farewell  to  Ayrshire,  and 
passed  for  some  time  as  the  production  of  the  silent  poet 
This,  indeed,  was  doubted  by  many,  for  it  was  not  in 
such  a  feeble  and  unimpassioned  way  that  Bums  re- 
called and  dwelt  upon  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth. 
But  sweetness  of  versification  and  natural  fioding  will 
always  obtain  notice,  and  sometimes  keep  it^  and  this 
song  has  done  both.  It  was  first  puUiahed  in  Johnson's 
Musical  Museum. 
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THE  LASS  O'  BALLOCHMYLE. 

'Twaa  even^-^the  dewy  fields  were  green. 

On  eyery  Uade  the  pearls  hang; 
The  Zephyr  wanton'd  round  the  bean. 

And  hove  its  fragrant  sweets  ahmg: 
In  every  glen  the  mavis  sang, 

All  nature  listening  seem'd  the  while. 
Except  where  green^wood  echoes  rang, 

Anumg  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 

With  careless  step  I  onward  stray'd. 

My  heart  rejoiced  in  nature's  joy. 
When  musing  in  a  lonely  glade 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanced  to  spy ; 
Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye. 

Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile ; 
Perfection  whisper'd,  passing  by. 

Behold  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

Fair  is  the  mom  in  flowery  May, 

And  sweet  is  night  in  Autumn  mild. 
When  roving  thro'  the  garden  gay. 

Or  wandMi^  in  the  lonely  wild : 
Bot  woman,  nature's  darling  chOd ! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile; 
Ev'n  there  her  other  works  are  fbil'd 

By  the  bonny  lass  o'  Ballochmyle.  . 

b2 
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O^  bad  she  been  a  oountiy  maid. 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain^ 
Though  shelter'd  in  the  lowliest  shed 

That  ever  rose  in  Scotland's  plain ! 
Through  weary  winter's  wind' and  rain> 

With  joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil ; 
And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  bonny  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

Then  pride  might  dimb  the  slipp'ry  steep. 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofifcy  shine ; 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep,. 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine : 
GHlre  me  the  cot  below  the  pine. 

To  tend  the  flocks  or  till  the  soil. 
And  every  day  have  joys  divine 

With  the  bonny  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

The  lady,  in  whose  praise  this  fine  song,  was, written, 
was  Miss  Alexander  of  Ballochmyle,  in  Ayrshire.  Bums, 
during  one  of  his  fits  of  solitary  musing  on  the  banks  of 
his  native  stream,  met  with  this  west-country  beauty 
among  the  woods,  and  her  charms  occasioned  the  song, 
which  he  enclosed  to  her  in  a  letter  written  with  much 
romantic  respect  and  delicacy.  The  lass  of  Ballodi- 
myle,  like  many  other  maidens  on  whom  the  folly  of 
poets  has  lavished  lasting  verse,  was  cold  or  insensible, 
and  Bums  hnd  not  the  fortitude  to  be  silent — he  oom« 
plained  of  her  n^lect.  Dr.  Currie  excuses. the  lady 
with  singular  infelicity :  "  Her  modesty  might  prevent 
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her  from  perceiving  that  the  miue  of  Tibiillus  breathed 
in  this  nameless  poet."  I  hope  Miss  Alexander  listened 
to  the  doctor's  defence  as  she  did  to  the  poet's  strains^ 
with  **  silent  modesty  and  dignified  reserve." 


THE  STOWN  GLANCE  C  KINDNESS. 

'Twasna  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin ; 
Fair  tho'  she  be,  that  was  neW  my  undoing; 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebbdy  did  mind  ns> 
*Twa8  the  bewitching^  sweety  stown  glance  o'  kindness. 

Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me^ 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  niaun  abide  me ; 
But  tho'  fell  fortune  should  &te  us  to  sever^ 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

Mary,  I'm  thine  wi'  a  passion  sincerest, 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest ! 
And  thon'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter — 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  fiedter ! 

To  a  lady  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  ringlets,  Bums 
seems  largely  indebted  for  his  inspiration  in  song ;  and  I 
am  afraid  that  the  poet  persisted  in  pouring  out  his  praise 
long  after  the  lady  had  no  other  charm  than  personal 
attractions  left.  One  of  the  flaxen-tressed  heroines  of 
Bums  contrived  to  cast  suspicion  upon  her  chastity 
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before  her  beautj  was  well  budded :— but  it  would  be 
discourteous  to  insist  upon  puritj  with  a  lady  who  had 
the  weakness^  or  the  boldness,  neirer  to  care  any  thing  for 
a  virtue  so  sensitiye  and  troublesome. 


BONNIE  LESLEY. 

O  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  ? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  further. 
To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

And  love  but  her  for  ever; 
For  nature  made  h6r  what  she  is. 

And  never  made  anither  I 

Thou  art  a  queen^^  fair  Lesley, 

Thy  subjects  we  before  thee ; 
Thou  art  divine,  foir  Lesley, 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 
The  deil  he  cou'd  na  scaith  thee. 

Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee. 
He  'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face. 

And  say,  I  canna  wrang  thee ! 

The  powers  abocm  wiU  tent  thee ; 
Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee ; 
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Thou 'it  like  themselves  sae  lovely^ 
That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 
Return  to  Caledonie ! 

That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 
There'a  nane  again  so 


Mr.  Thomson  sought  to  stay  the  mardi  of  **  Mace- 
donia's madman"  into  the  region  of  Scottish  song,  but 
Bums  was  unexpectedly  oibstinate,  and  Alexander  keeps 
his  place ;  though  all  who  sing  the  song  must  wonder 
what  he  is  doing  there.  The  heroine.  Miss  Lesley 
Baillie  of  Ayrshire,  now  Mrs.  Cuming  of  Logic,  was 
on  her  way  to  England  through  Dumfries ;  Bums  ac- 
companied her  towards  the  border,  and  on  his  way  home 
made  this  song  in  her  honour,  and  an  exquisite  song  it 
is.    The  poet  believed  that  he  had  parodied  an  old  song, 


My  bonnie  Line  Bailie, 
111  rowe  thee  in  my  plaidie; 

but  the  resemblance  exists  mly  in  the  first  verse,  and  in 
the  bard's  imagination.  It  was  to  such  casual  inspira- 
tions  that  we  owe  many  of  his  finest  aongs. 
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GUDEWIFE,  COUNT  THE  LAWIN. 

Oane  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night. 
But  we'll  ne'er  stray  for  faut  o'  light. 
For  ale  and  brandy's  stars  and  moon. 
And  blude-red  wine's  the  rising  sun. 

Then,  gudewife,  count  the  lawin. 

The  lawin,  the  lawin ; 

Then,  gudewife,  count  the  lawin. 

And  bring  a  coggie  mair. 

lliere's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen. 
And  semple-fblk  maun  fecht  and  fen ; 
Bmt  here  we're  a'  in  ae  accord. 
For  ilka  man  that's  drunk's  a  lord. 

My  co^e  is  a  haly  pool. 

That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool ; 

And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout — 

An'  ye  drink  but  deep,  ye'U  find  him  out. 

Then,  gudewife,  count  the  lawin. 

The  lawin,  the  lawin ; 

Then,  gudewife,  count  the  lawin. 

And  bring  a  oqggie  mair. 

Good  drinking  songs  are  few  in  number;  and  Eng- 
land, with  all  her  admiration  of  her  brown  ale  and  her 
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wine^  has  poured  but  little  drunken  inspiration  into 
verse.  The  ancient  verses  which  suggested  this  song 
to  Bums  are  not  unknown^  nor  do  they  deserve  to  be 
jfofgotten* 

O^  ilka  day  my  wife  teUa  me. 
That  ale  and  brandy  will  ruin  me ; 
But  though  gude  drink  shou'd  be  my  d^, 
Ise  have  this  written  on  my  head : 

O,  gudewife,  count  the  lawin^ 

The  lawin,  the  lawin ; 

Then,  gudewife^  count  the  lawin^ 

And  bring  a  coggie  mair. 

The  hero  of  the  old  song  seems  resolved  not  ^o  settle 
with  the  hostess  over  an  empty  measure^  and  it  is  evi- 
dent he  will  as  little  rise  from  a  full  one. 


THE  BONNIE  WEE  THING. 

Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  things 

Lovely  wee  things  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom. 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
WishfuUy  I  look  and  hmguiah 

In  that  bonnie  face  o'  thine; 
And  my  hecirt  it  stounds  wi'  anguish, 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 
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Wit^  and  graoe^  and  love,  and  beanty. 

In  ae  constellation  shine ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty. 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine ! 
Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing. 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom. 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 

"  Composed  on  my  little  iddi,  the  charming,  lovely 
Davies :"  such  are  the  words  of  Bums  which  accompany 
this  song  in  the  Reliques.  The  song  corresponds  with 
the  character  which  he  draws,  it  is  very  brief  and  very 
beautiful.  To  the  same  lady  the  poet  addresses  one  of 
his  most  laboured  letters — he  is  apologizing  for  his  in- 
dolence. ''  In  vain  remorse  rears  her  horrent  crest,  and 
rouses  all  her  snakes :  beneath  the  deadly-fixed  eye  and 
leaden  hand  of  indolence,  their  wildest  ire  is  charmed 
into  the  toqKnr  of  the  bat>  slumbering  out  the  rigours  of 
winter  in  the  chink  of  a  ruined  wall."  The  ease  and 
nature  of  hia  verse  seldom  found  the  way  into  the  poet's 
prose;  and. though  many  passages  of  his  letters  are 
written  with  giMt  ease  and  ftwimnrimij  and  sparkling 
with  poetic  imagery,  yet,  on  the  wkok,  they  are  la- 
boured and  cumbrous,  oompared  with  his  inimitaUe 
verse. 
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EVAN  BANKS. 

Slow  spreads  the  gloom  my  soul  desires^ 
The  Sim  from  India's  shore  retires ; 
To  Evan  banks^  with  temp'rate  ray. 
Home  of  my  youth,  he  leads  the  day* 
O  hanks  to  me  for  ever  dear ! 
O  stream  whose  murmurs  still  I  hear ! 
Ally  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  reside 
Where  Evan  mingles  with  the  Clyd& 

And  she,  in  simple  beauty  drest. 
Whose  image  lives  within  my  breast ; 
Who  trembling  heard  my  parting  sigh. 
And  long  pursued  me  with  her  eye ; 
Does  she,  with  heart  unchanged  as  mine^ 
Oft  in  the  vocal  bowers  recline? 
Or  where  yon  grot  o'erhangs  the  tide 
Muse  while  the  Evan  sedcs  the  Clyde? 

Ye  lofty  banks  that  Evan  bound; 
Ye  lavish  woods  that  wave  around. 
And  o'er  the  stream  your  shadows  throw. 
Which  sweetly  winds  so  fieur  below ; 
What  secret  charm  to  memory  brings. 
All  that  on  Evan's  border  springs? 
Sweet  banks !  ye  bloom  by  Mary's  side : 
Blest  stream !.  she  views  thee  haste  to  Clyde. 
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Can  all  the  wealth  of  India's  coast 
Atone  for  years  in  absence  lost  ? 
Beturn^  ye  moments  of  delight. 
With  richer  treasures  bless  my  sight ! 
Swift  from  this  desert  let  me  part. 
And  fly  to  meet  a  kindred  heart ! 
Nor  more  may  aught  my  steps  divide 
From  that  dear  stieam  whidh  flows  to  Clyde. 

I  found  this  song,  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  an  old  Ma- 
gazine, in  a  shepherd's  shid  among  the  moorlands  of 
Nithftdale,  and  I  was  so  charmed  with  its  descriptive 
beauty,  that  it  was  impressed  on  my  memory  at  a  couple 
of  readings.  It  was  printed  in  Bnms's  Rdiques,  by 
mistake,  for  one  of  his  productions ;  this  was  corrected 
by  one  of  the  Reviews,  which  took  the  song  from  Bums 
and  gave  it  to  Miss  Williams. 

And  she,  in  simple  beauty  drest. 
Whose  image  lives  within  my  breast ; 
Who  trembling  heard  my  parting  sigh. 
And  long  pursued  me  with  her  eye. 

These  are  sweet  and  delicate  lines,  and  worthy  of  the 
great  poet  to  whom  the  song  was  erroneously  imputed. 
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THE  CRADLE  SOG^O. 

Baloo,  baloo^  my  wee  wee  thing, 

O  saftly  close  thy  blinkin'  e'e ! 
Baloo,  balim,  my  wee  wee  thing. 

For  thoa  art  dcmbly  dear  to  me* 
Thy  daddie  now  is  far  awa» 

A  sailor  hiddie  o'er  the  sea;     . 
But  hope  ay  hechts  his  safe  return 

To  you  my  bonnie  kmb  an'  me» 

Baloo,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing, 

O  saftly  dose  thy . blinkin'  e'e ! 
Baloo,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing. 

For  thou  art  doubly  dear  to  ine. 
Thy  fiioe  is  simple,  sweet  an'  mild. 

Like  ony  summer  e'ening  fa' ; 
Thy  sparkling  e'e  is  bonnie  black ; 

Thy  neck  is  like  the  mountain  snaw. 

Baloo,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing, 

O  saftly  dose  thy  blinkin'  e'e ! 

Baloo,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing. 

For  thou  art  doubly  dear  to  me. 
O  but  thy  daddie's  absence  lang 
,  Would  break  my  dowie  heart  in  twa. 
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Wert  thou  na  left  a  dantit  pledge^ 
To  steal  the  eerie  hours  awa ! 

The  highland  Baloo,  or  nundng  song,  is  of  a  martial 
character,  and  very^  unlike  this  sweet  little  effusi<mfrom 
the  pen  of  Richard  Gall. 

Hey  balou,  mj  sweet  wee  Donald, 
Image  of  the  great  Clanronald; 
Brawly  kens  our  wanton  chief 
Wha  gat  my  young  highland  thief. 

Leeze  me  on  thy  bonnie  cndgie ! 
An'  thou  live  thou '11  steal  a  naigie. 
Travel  the  country  through  and  through. 
And  bring  me  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 

Through  the  lowlands,  o'er  the  border, 
Weel,  my  babie,  mayest  thou  fiirder ; 
Herry  the  loons  o'  the  low  countrie. 
Syne  to  the  highlands  hame  to  me. 

The  highland  virago  sees  in  imagination  her  son  re- 
turning victorious  from  a  foray,  and  rejoioes  in  the  re- 
semblance which  he  bean  to  the  head  of  the  clan  who 
had  honoured  her  with  his  caresses.  The  more  gentle 
lowland  dame  seeks  to  hush  her  own  feelings  and  her 
child  at  the  same  time  with  the  hope  of  her  husband's 
return,  the  fSur  looks  of  her  ofispring,  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  her  love. 
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THE  LAMMIE. 

Whar  hae  ye  been  a'  day. 

My  boy  Tammy? 
I've  been  by  bum  and  flow'ry  brae. 
Meadow  green  and  mountain  gray. 
Courting  o'  this  young  thing 

Just  oome  firae  her  mammy. 

And  whar  gat  ye  that  young  thing, 

My  boy  Tammy  ? 
I  gat  hex  down  in  yonder  howe. 
Smiling  on  a  broomy  knowe. 
Herding  ae  wee  lamb  and  ewe 

For  her  poor  mammy. 

What  said  ye  to  the  bonnie  bairn. 

My  boy  Tammy  ? 
I  praised  her  een,  sae  lovely  blue> 
Her  dimpled  cheek,  and  cherry  mou  ;• 
I  pree'd  it  aft,  as  ye  may  trow  !— 

She  said,  she'd  tell  her  mammy. 

I  held  her  to  my  beating  heart. 
My  young,  my  smiling  Lammie ! 

I  hae  a  house,  it  cost  me  dear^ 

I've  wealth  o'  plenishen  and  gear ; 

Ye'se  get  it  a'  wer't  ten  times  mair. 
Gin  ye  will  leave  your  mammy. 
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The  smile  gade  aff  her  bonnie  fiace — 

I  maunna  leave  mj  mammy. 
She's  gi'en  me  meat,  she's  gi*en  me  claise. 
She's  been  my  comfort  a'  my  days ; — 
My  fiatther's  death  breast  monie  wae»— 

I  canna  leave  my  mammy. 

We'll  tak  her  hame  and  mak  her  fidn. 

My  ain  kind-hearted  Lammie ! 
We'll  gie  her  meat^  we'll  gie  her  daaae, 
We'll  be  her  comfort  a'  her  days. 
The  wee  thing  gie's  her  hand,  and  says^ — 

There !  gang  and  ask  my  mammy. 

Has  she  been  to  the  kirk  wi'  thee. 

My  boy  Tammy  ? 
She  has  been  to  the  kirk  wi'  me. 
And  the  tear  was  in  her  e'e: 
But  O !  she's  but  a  young  thing, 

Just  come  frae  her  mammy. 

Tanmiie  has  been  praised  for  his  singleness  of  heart ; 
the  Lammie  for  her  simplicity ;  and  the  old  woman  for 
kindliness  of  nature  and  warmth  of  aflection.  I  cannot 
foel  that  all  this  is  deserved :  the  simplicity  of  Macneill 
is  without  manliness;  his  lovers  are  somewhat  con- 
ceited and  silly;  and  their  language  belongs  to  that 
period  which  precedes  the  dawn  of  love.  The  following 
ludicrous  variation. was  often  sung  along  with  tiie  song, 
and  passed  with  many  for  a  part  of  it : — 
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How  aiild  may  thy  young  iMng  he. 

My  boy  Tammie? 
How  aiild  may  thy  yotuig  thing  be. 

My  kind  hearted  Lammie  ? 
She'atwiee  six,  twice  seren. 
Twice  twenty  and  deven ; 
Yet  ahe's  but  a  young  thing 

Just  oome  frae  her  mamniie* 

This  verse  faoida  a  riddle witidn  itn^hidi'I  o&de  heard 
aolved:  some  of  my  readers  may  be  able  to  pick  the 
lo€fp  of  the  rustic  enigmai 


THE  AULD  MAN. 

But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green 

The  woods  rejoice  the  day. 
Through  gentle  showers  the  laiighing  flonrers 

In  double  pride  were  gay : 
But  n0W  oar  joys  are  fled 
Oft  winter  blasts  awa ! 
.  Yet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array, 
.  Agasn  shall  bring  them  a*. 

Bat  my  white  pow>  nae  kindly  thowe 

.  Qkall  melt  the  snaws  of  age ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  bield. 
Sinks  in  time's  wintry  rage. 
VOL.  IV.  y 
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Ohj  age  has  weaxy  days. 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain ! 
Thou  golden  time  o'  yoathfd'  prime. 

Why  oom'st  t^a  not  again ! 

« 

Burns  wrote  the  Auld  Man  in  one  of  those  moments 
when  he  was,  to  use  his  own  growing  woatiB-^ 

On  the  past  too  fondly  pondering. 
O'er  the  hapkss  future' wandering. 

But  weary  days  of  old  age  and  nights  of  sleepless  pain 
he  was  not  doomed  to  suffer.  The  song  was  composed 
to  an  East  Indian  air :  it  has  never  been  a  fsiTourite. 
Youth  wishes  to  enjoy  the  golden  time  upon  its  hands, 
and  age  is  fiur  from  fond  o^  chanting  of  declining 
strength,  white  po\i*s,  and  general  listlessness. 


ANNIE. 


By  Allan  stream  I  chano'd  to  rove. 

While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Benledi : 
The  winds  were  whiq^ering  through  the  gfov^ 

The  yellow  com  was  waving  ready : 
I  Usten'd  to  a  lover's  sang. 

And  thought  on  youthfd*  jdeasuzes  mony ; 
And  ay  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang*- 

O,  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Almie ! 
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O,  happy  be  the  woodbine  botrer, 

Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  ever  sorrow  stain  the  hour,  ' 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie ! 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast, 

She>  sinking,  said,  I'm  thine  for  ever  I 
While  numy  a  kits  the  seal  imprest. 

The  sacred  vow,  we  ne'er  should  sever. 

The  haunt  o'  spring's  the  primrose  brae. 

The  simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow ; 
How  cheery  through  her  shortening  day 

Is  autumn  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow ! 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart. 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure. 
Or  through  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart. 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure  ? 

**  I  walked  out  with  the  Museum,"  says  Bums,  '^  in 
my  hand ;  and  turning  up  ^  Allan  Water,'  the  words 
appeared  to  me  rather  unworthy  of  so  fine  an  air :  so  I 
sat  and  raved  under  the  shade  of  an  old  thorn  till  I 
wrote  <Mie  to  suit  the  measure.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  tune,  Ramsay  says,  is  '  Allan  Water,'  or  '  My  love 
Annie's  very  bonnie:'  this  last  has  certainly  been  a  line 
of  the  original  son§^  So  I  took  up  the  idea,  and  as  you 
will  see  have  introduced  the  line  in  its  place."  Burns 
was  certainly  correct  in  his  conjecture,  that  the  line 
which  gave  a  name  to  Ramsay's  song  belonged  to  an  dd 
lyric.  The  Allan  is  a  northern  stream ;  and  Benledi  is 
a  mountain  west  of  StrathaUan,  three  thousand  and  nine 
feet  high. 
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BONNIE  BELL. 

The  smiling  spring  comes  in  rejoicing, 

And  surly  winter  grimly  flies : 
Now  crystal  dear  are  the  falling  waters^ 

And  bonnie  blue  are  the  sunny  skies ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  mountain  breaks  forth  the  morning. 

The  ev'ning  gilds  the  ocean's  swell : 
All  creatures  joy  in  the  sun's  returning. 

And  I  rejoice  in  my  bonnie  Bell. 

The  flowery  spring  leads  sunny  summer^ 

And  yellow  autumn  presses  near, 
Then  in  his  turn  comes  gloomy  winter. 

Till  smiling  spring  again  appear. 
Thus  seasons  dancing,  life  advancing. 

Old  time  and  nature  their  changes  tell ; 
But  never  ranging,  still  unchanging, 

I  adore  my  bonnie  Bell. 

I  once  saw  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  song,  to  which  some 
weak  hand  had  added  a  couple  of  strange  stanzas.  They 
were  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  character  of  Bums's 
Verses;  and  the  peasantry  for  whose  acceptance  they 
had  been  composed  soon  separacted  the  impure  day  from 
the  beaten  gold. 
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THE  DEIL'S  AWA  Wr  THE  EXCISEMAN. 

The  deil  cam  fiddling  through  the  town. 

And  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  exciseman ; 
And  ilka  wife  cry'd^  Auld  Mahonn^ 

We  wiah  ycm  luck  o'  the  prise,  man. 
We'll  make  our  maut,  and  brew  our  drinks 

We'll  dance,  and  nng,  and  rejoice,  man; 
And  mpny  thanks  to  the  muckle  Uack  deil 

That  danc'd  awa  wi'  the 


There's  threesome  reels,  and  fonraome  reels. 

There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man ; 
Bat  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam  to  oar'  Ian', 

Was  the  deiL's  awa  wi'  the  exciseman. 
We'll  make  our  maut,  and  brew  our  drink. 

We'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man ; 
And  mony  thanks  to  the  muckle  black  deil 

That  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  exciseman. 

At  a  convivial  meeting  of  the  excisemen  at  Dumiries, 
Burns  was  called  on  for  a  song:  the  poet  had  a  strong 
and  manly,  but  not  a  very  melodious  voice.  He  de- 
clined singing ;  but  handed  this  very  characteristic  song 
to  the  chairman  written  on  the  back  of  a  letter :  it  was 
sung  with  great  enthusiasm.  Bums  was  much  esteemed 
in  his,  official  capacity  for  his  moderation  and  kindness 
of  heart.    .All  the  country  shopkeepers  and  ale-house 
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wives  delight  in  lecalling  luin  to  their  remembnoce. 
Some  of  the  more  devout  add  to  their  cominendatiaQs  of 
the  poet  as  an  ezdae  officei^— ''He  was  want  to  himsdj 
puir  fellow." 


THE  GLOOMY  NIGHT. 

The  gloomy  ni^t  is  gathering  fast. 
Load  roars  the  wild  inconstant  Uast ; 
Yon  murky  doad  is  foul  with  rm, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain : 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 
The  scatter'd  cov^  meet  secure, 
WhOe  here  I  wander,  prast  with  care. 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

The  autumn  mourns  her  ripening  coni 
By  early  winte/s  ravage  torn ; 
Across  her  ^^add,  asure  sky. 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly ; 
Chill  luns  my  Uood  to  hear  it  rave— <- 
I  think  upon  the  stonny  wave. 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare. 
Far  from  the  bcmnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

'Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
'Tis  not  tiiat  fetal,  deadly  shore; 
Though  death  in  eVry  jdiape  appear. 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear : 
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Bnt  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bonnd^ 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound ; 
These  Ueed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear. 
To  leave  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

.  Farewell,  dd  Goila's  hills  and  dales. 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  fimcy  roves, 
•     Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loves ! 

Farewell,  my  friends !  Farewell,  my  foes ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those: 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare— 
Farewell  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

''  I  had  beeqi  for  some  dap  skulking  from  covert  to 
covert  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill-advised 
people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at 
my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few 
friends;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock;  and  I 
had  composed  the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in 
CaledoniiH-" 


j» 


The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  ftst' 


Such  is  the  history  which  Bums  gives  of  this  touching 
lyrio— one  of  the  most  moumfol  of  all  his  compositions, 
iiVismuch  as  we  associate  it  with  his  early  history  and 
IB  untimely  death. 
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O,  FOR  ANE  AND  TWENTY,  TAM. 

They  anool  me  sair,  and  baud  me  down. 

And  gar  me  look  like  Uuntie,  Tarn ! 
Bnt  three  shcnt  years  will  soon  wheel  roiin'. 

And  then  comes  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn. 
An  O  for  ane  and  twenty.  Tarn,  • 

An  hey,  sweet  ane  and  twenty.  Tarn ! 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin  sang 

An  I  saw  ane  and  twenty,  Tam. 

A  glebe  o*  land,  a  daut  o'  gear. 

Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tam ; 
At  kith  or  kin  I  needna  spier. 

An  I  saw  ane  and  twenty,  Tam. 

The/U  hae  me  wed  a  wealthy  ooof. 

Though  I  my  sel  hae  plenty,  Tam ; 
But  hear'st  thou,  laddie  ?  there's  my  loof, 

I'm  thine  at  ane  and  twenty,  Tam. 
An  O  for  ane  and  twenty,  Tam, 

An  hey,  sweet  ane  and  twenty,  Tam ! 
1%  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin  sang 

An  I  saw  ane  and  twenty,  T^m. 

Taiii  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  hflcnrei  hy  a  very 
lively  and  opulent  young  lady.  Her  account  of  her 
hopes  and  her  affections  is  very  confidential,  and  her 
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confidence  has  been  rewarded  by  public  favour.  The 
**  Moudlework/'  from  which  this  admirable  song  ac- 
cepted only  the  aid  of  the  air,  is  a  very  old  and  very 
free  lyric ;  which  cannot  well  be  quoted,  and  certainly 
can  hr  less  be  sung.  **  This  song  is  mine/'  is  the 
brief  claim  which  Bums  makes  to  this  production  in 
the  Rdiques. 


THE  LASS  OP  ARRANTEENIE. 

Far  kme,  amang  the  Highland  hills, 

'Midst  Nature's  wildest  grandeur. 
By  rocky  dens,  and  woody  glens. 

With  weary  steps  I  wander : 
The  langsome  way,  the  darksome  day. 

The  mountain  mist  sae  rainy. 
Are  nought  to  me,  when  gaun  to  thee. 

Sweet  lass  of  Arranteenie. 

Yon  mossy  rose-bud  down  the  howe. 

Just  op'ning  fresh  and  bonnie. 
Blinks  sweetly  'neath  the  hazel  bough, 

And*s  scarcely  seen  by  ony : 
Sae  sweet  amidst  her  native  hilla 

Obscurely  blooms  my  Jeanie, 
Mair  fair  and  gay  than  rosy  May, 

The  flower  of  Arranteenie. 
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N0W4  from  the  mountain's  lofty  biow^ 

I  view  the  distant  ocean; 
There  avarice  goides  the  bounding  prow. 

Ambition  coorts  promotion.^ — 
Let  fortune  pour  her  golden  store. 

Her  laurell*d  fevours  many. 
Give  me  but  this,  my  soul's  first  wish. 

The  lass  of  Arranteenie. 

I  suspect  that  the  "  Lass  of  Arranteenie"  is  one  of 
those  aerial  damsels  whom  lyric  poets  create  as  the 
Egyptians  make  gods — ^for  the  express  purpose  of  fidling 
down  and  worshipping  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
He  who  sings  of  the  charms  of  an  imaginary  maiden 
must  share  in  the  reproach  with  which  the  poet  assails 
the  Romish  church : — 

Thus  Romish  bakers  praise  the  deity 
They  chipp'd>  vrkale  yet  in  its  paniety. 

This  is  one  of  poor  Tannahill's  songs,  and  contains  a 
pretty  picture  of  modest  love  and  quiet  affection. 
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MY  NANNIE-O. 

Behind  yon  hilb  where  Lugar  flows, 

'Mang  moon  an'  mosses  many-o. 
The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  dos'd. 

An'  I'll  awa'  to  Nannie-o  : 
The  westlin  wind  blaws  load  and  shill. 

The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy-o ; 
But  rU  get  my  plaid,  an'  out  I*U  steal. 

An'  owre  the  hills  to  Nannie-o. 

My  Nannie's  charming,  sweet,  an'  young ; 

Nae  artfn'  wiles  to  win  ye-o : 
May  ill  befii*  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  b^^nile  my  Nannie-o  1 
Her  fiioe  is  &ir,  her  heart  is  true. 

As  spotless  as  she's  bonnie-o;-^ 
The  op'ning  gowan,  wet  wi  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie-o. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree. 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me-o ; 
But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be? 

I'm  welcome  aye  to  Nannie-o. 
My  riches  a's  my  penny-fee. 

An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie-o; 
But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me. 

My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nannie-o. 
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Our  auld  gademan  ddightB  to  view 

His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonnie-o; 
But  I'm  as  blythe  that  hands  his  plengh^ 

An'  has  nae  care  but  Nannie-o. 
Gome  weel^  come  woe^  I  carena  hj^ 

111  tak  what  Heav'n  will  send  me-o ; 
Nae  ither  care  in  life  havel^ 

But  live^  an'  love  my  Nannie-o. 

Bums  was  fond  of  his  native  hills  and  streams ;  the 
rivers  and  rivulets  of  Ayrshire  are  remembered  in  many 
a  moving  song.  A  very  pretty  stream^  with  a  very 
strange  name^  once  flowed  in  the  conrniendng  line  of 
''  My  Nannie-o :"  the  poet  listened  to  the  complaint  of 
some  fietstidious  singer,  and  removed  Nannie's  native 
stream,  and  replaced  it  with  the  Lugar.  Such  changes 
lessen  our  belief  in  the  local  truth  of  lyric  verse ;  but 
perhaps  Bums  exclaimed  with  Prior,  when  he  sought 
to  excuse  himself  from  the  charge  of  more  serious  levities, 
'*  Ye  gods,  nmst  one  swear  to  the  trath  of  a  song  1"  The 
poet,  it  will  be  remembered,  changed  his  name  firom 
Buraess  to  Btims,  a  kind  of  deliberate  whim  which  de- 
prived a  very  ancient  name  of  an  increase  of 'honour. 
Those  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  Stinchar 
wiU  think  of  the  fame  of  which  the  poet  deprived  them 
by  displacing  it  for  the  Lugar. 
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LORD  GREGORY. 

O  mhrk,  mirk  is  tliis  midnight  hour^ 

And  load  the  tempest's  roar ; 
A  waefa*  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow*r-— 

Lord  Gregory^  ope  thy  door. 
An  exile  frae  her  £ither  s  ha*^ 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw> 

If  love  it  mayna  be. 

Lord  Gregory^  mind*st  thon  not  the  grove 

By  bonnie  Irwin  side. 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin  love, 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied? 
How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true. 

It  ne*er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gr^ry, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast : 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 
Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above. 

Your  willing  victim  see ! 
But  spare,  and  pardon  my  fause  love^ 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me ! 
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Thisaoog,  by  Burnsj  and  also  a  sQUgof  tbe  same  name 
by  Woloot,  were  suggested  by  a  very,  old  lyric,  called 
''The  Lass  of  Lodiroyan/'  which  &r  excels  them  both 
in  poetry  and  pathos.  Wolcot  complained  with  some 
bitterness  of  the  unkindness  of  Bums  in  selecting  the 
same  subject  as  himself,  and  imputed  it  to  envy.  They 
have  both  written  fine  songs :  the  English  verse  is  the 
more  el^ant — ^the  Scottish  the  more  natnral.  Dr. 
,  Currie  claims  the  merit  of  originality  £ar  Woloot ;  and 
Bums  disclaims  all  wish  to  enter  into  competition  :^- 
''  My  song,"  he  modestly  says,  *'  though  much  inferior 
in  poetic  merit,  has,  I  think,  more  of  the  boUad  sinit- 
plidty  about  it." — ^I  wonder  if  he  ever  read  "  The  Lass 
of  Lochroyan?" 


A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

O,  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose. 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June : 
O,  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 

That* a  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 
As  &ir  art  fhou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I ; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  stUl,  my  dear. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry  c 
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Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry^  my  dear^ 

And  the  rocks  melt  .wi'  the  son ; — 
I  will  lave  thee  stilly  my  dear. 

While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 
And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  lave ! 

And  fare  thee  weel  awhile ! 
And  I  will  oome  again,  my  lave, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 

There  is  an  old  Nithsdale  song  which  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  Bums  some  part  of  this  delightfol  little 
lyric.    The  heroine  loses  her  lover,  and  exdaims— 

O  Where's  he  gone  whom  I  love  best  ? 

And  has  left  me  here  to  sigh  and  mourn  ;— 
O  I  shall  wander  the  world  over 

Till  once  I  see  if  my  love  return. 
The  seas  shall  dry — the  fishes  fly — 

The  rocks  shall  melt  down  wi'  the  sun — 
The  labouring  man  shall  forget  his  labour ; 

The  blackbird  shall  not  sing,  but  mourn, 
If  ever  I  prove  false  to  my  love 

Till  onoe  I  see  if  he  will  return. 

If  all  the  song  had  equalled  this  specimen,  it  would  have 
merited  a  place  in  any  collection. 
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O  POORTITH  CAULD. 

O  poortith  canld^  and  restless  love. 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Vet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive^ 

An  't  werena  for  my  Jeanie. 
O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  hare. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on^ 
Its  pride^  and  a'  the  lave  o't ; 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man. 
That  he  should  be  the  skve  o't. 

Her  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 
How  she  repays  my  passion ; 

But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye. 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fie^on. 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  P 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
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How  blest  the  wild- wood  Indian's  fate ! 

He  wooB  hift  simple  dearie  ; 
The  sillie  bogles^  wealth  and  state. 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
O  why  should  Fate  sic  jdeasore  hare 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ^ 

"  Poortith  canld"  was  sent  to  Oeorge  Thomson  no* 
accompanied  by  any  remarks  fhnn  Bums :  it  is  a  sweet 
and  a  touching  song.  The  old  words  are  of  a  gay  and  a 
pleasant  character :  the  hero  who  "  had  a  horse  and  had 
nae  mair"  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  hero 
of  the  present  song.  In  uniting  the  air  to  sadder  words. 
Bums  perhaps  was  conscious  that  he  was  disobeying 
the  warning  spirit  of  the  old  melody :  but  his  mind  was 
not  always  in  a  mirthful  mood;  and,  I  confess,  I  love 
his  pathos  more  than  his  humour.  I  have  followed  the 
poet's  first  version  of  the  song  in  the  last  verse,  as  more 
natural  than  tiie  amended  copy.  The  ''humble  cottar" 
has  his  visions  of  wealth  and  importance  as  well  as  the 
most  lordly.  The  ''  wild-wood  Indian"  is  living  in  what 
Alexander  Peden  called  ''black  nature," — a  state  of 
irreclaimable 
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THRO*  CRUIKSTON  CASTLE'S  LONELY 

WA'S. 

Thro'  Cniikston  Castle's  loaeLj  wa's 

The  wintry  wind  howls  wild  and  dreary ; 
Tho'  mirk  the  cheerless  e'ening  £ei's^ 

Yet  I  ha'e  vow'd  to  meet  my  Mary. 
Yes^  Mary,  tho'  the  winds  shou'd  rave 

Wi'  jealons  spite  to  keep  me  frae  thee. 
The  darkest  stcmny  night  I'd  brave 

For  ae  sweet  secret  moment  wi'  thee. 

Load  o'er  Cardonald's  rocky  steep 

Rude  Cartha  pours  in  boundless  measure ; 
But  I  will  ford  the  whirling  deep 

That  roars  between  me  and  my  treasure. 
Yes,  Mary,  tho'  the  torrent  rave 

With  jealous  spite  to  keep  me  ine  thee. 
Its  deepest  flood  I'd  bauldly  bnve 

For  ae  sweet  secret  moment  wi'  thee. 

The  watch-dog's  howling  loads  the  blast. 

And  makes  the  nightly  wand'rer  eerie ; 
But  when  the  lonesome  way  is  past, 

111  to  this  bosom  dasp  my  dearie. 
Yes,  Mary,  tho'  stem  winter  rave 

With  a'  his  storms  to  keep  me  frae  thee. 
The  wildest  dreary  night  I'd  brave 

For  ae  sweet  secret  moment  wi'  thee. 
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This  is  another  of  Robert  TaanabiirB  80iig9,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  the  &¥oar  which  it  has  obtained*  In- 
deed, had  the  unhappy  author  reoeired  only  a  tithe  of 
the  admiration^  whilst  he  was  livingi  which  has  been 
poured  so  vehemently  over  his  grave,  he  would  not  so 
soon  have  been  numbered  among  the  **  sons  of  the  mom-* 
ing."  It  is  safe  to  sympathise  in  a  poefs  Untune  when 
the  sod  is  absve  him — he  will  not  rise  to  ask  the  opulent 
mourner  for  a  fiivoDr. 


SWEET  PA'S  THE  EVE  ON  CRAIOIE-BURN* 

Sweet  &'s  the  eve  on  Craigie-bum, 

And  blythe  snvakes  the  morrow. 
Bat  a'  the  pride  o'  springes  return 

Can  yield  me  nought  but  sorrow : 
I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 
But  pleasure  they  hae  nane  for  me. 

While  care  my  heart  is  wringing. 

I  canna  tell,  I  maunna  tell, 

I  darena  for  your  anger; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart. 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

o2 
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I  see  thee  graoefu',  straight^  and  tall, 

I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonnie ; 
Bntj  oh !  what  will  my  torments  be 

If  thou  refuse  thy  Johnie ! 

To  see  thee  in  anither's  arms. 

In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 
Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen. 

My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  anguish. 
But  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine. 

Say  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me ; 
And  a'  my  days  o'  life  to  come 

I'll  gratefully  adore  thee. 

There  are  several  variations  of  this  song,  and  they 
are  all  so  good  that  they  have  become  popular.  The 
heroine  was  one  of  the  ladies  to  whose  personal  charms 
the  Muse  of  Bums  did  frequent  acts  of  homage,  under 
the  name  of  ''  Chloris,"  '^  The  Lassie  wi'  the  lint- 
white  locks,"  and  ''  The  Lass  of  Craigie-bum."  She  was 
as  condescending  as  she  was  beautiful.  It  is  written  in 
the  measure  of  an  old  song,  of  which  the  chorus  is  still 
popular: — 

O  to  be  lying  beyond  thee,  dearie, 

O  to  be  lying  beyond  thee : 
How  light  and  sweet  would  be  his  sleep 

Who  lay  in  the  bed  beyond  thee  ! 
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NAEBODY. 

I  hae  a  wife  o*  my  ain> 

I'll  partake  wi*  naebody ; 
I'll  tak  cuckold  froe  nane^ 

I'll  gie  cuckold  to  naebody. 
I  hae  a  penny  to  spends 

There — ^thanks  to  naebody ; 
I  hae  naething  to  lend^ 

1*11  borrow  frae  naebody. 

I  am  naebody's  knrd^ 

111  be  slave  to  naebody ; 
I  hae  a  gnde  braid  swordj 

I'll  take  dunts  frae  naebody. 
I'll  be  merry  and  free^ 

I'll  be  sad- for  naebody; 
If  naebody  care  for  me^ 

I'll  care  for  naebody. 

>  This  little,  lively,  lucky  song  was  written  at  Ellisland. 
Bums  had  built  his  house— he  had  committed  his  seed- 
corn  to  the  ground — ^he  was  in  the  prime,  nay  the  mom« 
ing  of  life— 4iealth,  and  strength,  and  agricultural  skill 
were  on  his  side— -his  genius  had  been  acknowledged  by 
his  country,  and  rewarded  by  a  subscription  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  Scottish  poet  ever  received  before;  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  broke  out  into  voluntary 
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song  expressive  of  his  sense  of  importance  and  inde- 
pendence. The  poet^  however^  modnlated  his  chant  hj 
the  sentiment  and  measare  of  an  old  rustic  bard^  who 
sung  with  less  vigour^  but  with  equal  truth : 

I  hae  a  wife  o'  itiy  tan, 
I'll  be  behadin  to  naebodie; 

I  hae  a  pat  and  a  pan^ 
I'll  borrow  frae  naebody. 


ILL  AY  CA'  IN  BY  YON  TOWN. 

i'U  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  by  yon  garden  green  again;  ^ 

I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town>  I 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 
There's  nane  shall  ken,  there's  nane  shall  guess;,  ' 

What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again. 
But  she,  my  faurtot  fisdthfu  lass. 

As  stowlins  we  shall  meet  again. 

She'll  wander  by  the  aiken-tree. 

When  trystin-time  drawa  near  again  ; 
And  when  her  lovely  form  I  sec, 

O  haith,  she's  doubly  dear  again  I 
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I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  Umn, 

And  by  yon  garden  green  again ; 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town^ 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 

Popular  report  has  dedicated  this  charming  little  song 
to  more  than  one  beauty.  The  air  was  one  of  Bums's 
£iT0Drite8>  and  the  subject  had  caught  his  &ncy^  for  he 
has  indulged  us  with  another  song  of  the  same  cfaa- 
racter,  of  greater  lengthy  but  not  of  greater  loveliness. 
An  old  song  supplied  him  with  a  few  words: 

I'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town^ 

Na,  never  a'  my  life  again ; 
I'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town. 

To  seek  a  wilfu'  wife  again. 


COUNTRY  LASSIE. 

In  simmer  when  the  hay  was  mawn> 

And  com  waVd  green  in  ilka  field. 
While  clover  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea. 

And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield. 
Blithe  Bessie,  in  the  milking  shiel. 

Says,  I'll  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will ; 
Out  spake  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild, 

O'  gude  advisement  onnes  nae  iU. 


*     » 


It's  ye  hae  woQm)n^9}r<ArbQi^« .   t 

Then  wa^t  .a  w^  and  caoide.wide 

A  routlMa  I^UV  A  nwtbi^  baa : 
There's  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen^ 
.  ^'.isJuBbarD^fa'iahisby9re; 
.  .,  TaketbiafraevM^  myl)onaie.hea» 
,.i  .     .It^pknty  beet9  thakvar'aiils.. 

{„..    Fo^  Jolwa^o*  tlieJSu«kie*^ba      *       i:. 
.„,,     IdwaaQ9m<a.8iiic^^e;  .  :«  <  i 

...  fle.lo'ea  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye«    . 
1^  ^  naif  love  ta  q»ve  fiMT.ae : 
But  blithe's  the  blink  o'  Robie's  e'e. 
And  weel  I  vmt  he  lo'es  me  dear ; 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wadna  gie 
For  Buskie-glen  an'  a'  his  gear. 

O  thoughtless  lassie^  life's  a  faught ; 

The  caimiest  gate,  the  strife  is  sair ; 
But  ay  fii'  han't  is  fechtin  best ; 

A  hungry  care's  an  unco  care : 
But  some  will  spends  and  some  will  space^ 

An' wilfu' fook  maun  hae  their  will; 
Syne  as  ye  brew^  my  maiden  fair^ 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yill. 

O  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land^ 

And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye ; 

But  the  tender  heart  o'  lecsome  luve 
The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy* 
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We  may  be  fNior>  Robie  and  I ; 

Light  is  the  burden  love  lays  on : 
Content  and  We  bring  peace  and  joy; 

What  nudr  hae  qneens  upon  a  thnme  ? 

I  wish  Bnms  had  written  more  of  his  songs  in  this 
lively- and  dramatic  way.  The  enthusiastic  affection  of 
the  maiden,  and  the  sospicious  care  and  antique  wisdom 
of  the  *'  dame  of  wrinkled  eild/'  animate  and  lengthen 
the  song  without  maldng  it  tedions.  Robie  has  indeed 
a  fiiithful  and  eloquent  mistress,  wlio  vindicates  true 
love  and  poverty  against  all  the  insinuations  of  one 
whose  speech  is  spiced  with  very  pithy  and  biting  pro- 
verbs. 


MY  MARY. 

My  Mary  is  a  bonnie  lass. 

Sweet  as  the  dewy  m<lm, 
When  Fancy  tunes  her  rural  reed. 

Beside  the  upland  thorn. 
She  lives  ahint  yon  sunny  knowe. 
Where  flow'rs  in  wild  profusion  growj 
Where  spreading  birks  and  haaels  thr 

Their  shadows  o'er  the  bum. 
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'Tis  not  the  streamlet-skirted  wood^ 

Wl'  a*  its  leafy  bow'n. 
That  gars  me  wait  in  sdlitude 

Among  die  wild-spnmg  fiow'rs; 
But  aft  I  cast  a  langing  e'e 
'  Down  frae  the  bank  oat-owre  the  lea ; 
There  haply  I  my  lass  may  see. 

As  through  the  broom  she  aooon. 

Yestreen  I  met  my  boimie  lassie 

Coming  frae  the  town* 
We  raptur'd  sunk  in  ither's  arms. 

And  prest  the  brekans  down ; 
The  pairtrick  sung  his  e'ening  note. 
The  rye-craik  rispt  his  clamorous  throat. 
While  there  the  heavenly  vow  I  got. 

That  erl'd  her  my  own. 

The  heroine  of  this  song  is  surrounded  with  such 
captivating  landscape^  that  I  am  at  a  loss  in^iether  to 
admire  the  lady  or  the  land  she  lives  in  most.  The 
lover  himself  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the 
charms  of  inanimate  nature,  that  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  warn  us  that  he  lingers  among  the  bums  and  bowers 
for  another  purpose.  It  is  one  of  Tannahill's  songs,  and 
a  very  beautiful  one. 
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HAD  I  A  CAVE- 

Hftd  I B  cave  on  wnne  wild  distant  tibme, 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves*  dashing  roar. 

There  wonld  I  weep  my  woes. 

There  seek  my  lost  repose. 

Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close. 

Ne'er  to  wake  more. 

« 

Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare 
All  thy  fond  plighted  vows  fleeting  as  air  ^ 

To  thy  new  lover  hie. 

Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury. 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try. 
What  peace  is  there ! 

Qood  fortune,  much  more  than  lyric  genius,  must 
assist  the  poet  who  seeks  to  supply  the  crinkum-cranknm 
tune  of  Robin  Adair  with  verses  meriting  the  name  of 
poetry.    The  ancient  aong,  too,  ia  as  singnlar  as  the 


air:- 


You're  weloome  to  Paxton, 
Young  Robin  Adair; 

You're  welcome  but  asking. 
Sweet  Robin  Adair ! 
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How  does  Jdht&e  MadcM  do  ?  ' 
Aye>  and  Luke  Gardener  too? 
Come  love  tne^  and  never  nie> 
Robin  Adair. 

The  unfortunate  termination  of  ft  friend's  courtship 
suggested  t^  fiong  to  Bums :  the  conduding  Terse  is 
happy  and  vigoroos^-^^there  is  much  said  in  few  words. 


.  1  ' 


'        BLITHE  WAS  SHE. 

Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she. 
Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben ; 

Blfthe  by  the  banks  of  Em, 
And  Uithe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

By  Ochtertyre  grows  the  aik. 
On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shaw ; 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw. 

Her  looks  were  like  a  flower  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  summer  mom ; 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Em, 
As  light's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 
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Her  bonny  face  it  was  88  loeek  .  , 
As  ony  lamb  upon  a  lea; .  .  . 

The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 
As  was  the  blink  o'  PhenM^'fv  e'e. 


The  Highland  hills  IVe  wander'd  wide^ 
And  o'er  the  Lawlands  I  hae  beensr 

But  Phemie  was  the  blithest  lass 
That  ever  trode  the  dewy  green. 


I'  • 


Bums  says,  "  I  composed  these  verses  while  I  stayed 
at  Oditertyre  with  Sir  William  Murray.  The  lady, 
who  was  also  at  Ochtertyre  at  the  same  time,  was  the 
well  known  toast.  Miss  Euphemia  Mnnay  of  Lentrose, 
who  was  called,  and  very  justly,  the  Flower  of  Strath- 
more."  To  this  notice  by  the  poet,  I  have  oqly.%>  add, 
that  his  Muse  called  to  the  aid  of  the  lady*a  ^arms  an 
old  song,  of  the  same  measure,  firom  which  thff  4fmk  Hnea 
of  the  present  beautiful  lyric  are  borrowfd- 


I '  t  f 


CONTENTED  WI'  LITTLE- 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi*  mair. 
Whene'er  I  forgather  wi*  sorrow  and  care, 
I  gie  them  a  skelp  as  they'll  ereepin'  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o'  gude  swats,  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang. 
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I  whiles  daw  the  elbow  o'  tnmbleMNne  thought ; 
But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  life  is  a  fimght : 
My  mirth  and  gnde  humour  are  coin  in  my  pooch. 
And  my  freedom'a  my  lairdahip  nae  monarch  dare 
touch. 

A  towmond  o'  troaUe,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  o'  gude  feUowship  sowthen  it  a' : 
When  at  the  Uithe  end  o'  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past ! 

Blind  chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her  way, 
Be't  to  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae: 
Come  ease,  or  come  travail ;  omie  pleasure,  or  pain. 
My  warst  word  is— Welcome,  and  wdoome  af^Bdn ! 

Boms  wrote  this  little  gay  and  happy  song  to  an  air 
of  widch  ha  confesses  himself  very  fbnd-^'' Lumps. o* 
Pudding.*'  He  has  written  notjiing  of  a  joyous  nature 
more  felicitously.  The  old  proverbial  lore  lends  wisdom 
to  the  verse,  the  love  of  freedom  is  delicately  expressed 
and  vindicated,  the  sorrows  of  life  are  softened  by  song, 
and  drink  seems  only  to  flow  to  set  the  tongue  of  the 
Muse  a-moving.  The  poet  accounts  fer  his  inspiration, 
on  another  occasion : 

Just  ae  half  mutchkin  does  me  prime. 

Aught  less  is  little ; 
Then  back  I  rattle  on  the  rhyme. 

As  gleg*s  a  whittle. 
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AULD  ROB. MORRIS. 

There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  ^en. 
He's  the  king  o*  gade  fellows  and  wale  of  auld  men ; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  cofiers^  he  has  owsea  and  kiae. 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fiiirest  in  May ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  hay ; 
As  blithe  and  as  artless  as  the  lamb  on  the  lea. 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as.  the  light  to  my  ee. 

But  oh !  she's  an  heiress,  anld  Robin's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cot-hoose  and  yard ; 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speed. 
The  woonds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my  dead. 

The  day  comes  to  rae,  but  delight  brings  me  naae ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane : 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  n%ht^troubled  ghaist> 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  bunt  in  my  bueast 

O,  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  d^ree, 
I  then  might  hae  hop*d  she  wad  smil'd  upon  me ! 
O,  how  past  descriving  had  then  been  my  bliss. 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express ! 

'^  Auld  Rob  Morris"  has  made  mirth  in  Scotland  for 
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maay  geaenftHHU.  The  first  '*  Robert'*  was  ooarae^  free, 
and  gmpliic;  the  second  ''Robert*'  came  with  an  in- 
cieaae  of  hnmoiir  from  the  hand  of  Ramaay,  and  with 
some  abatement  of  the  grossneas ;  and  "  Robert"  the 
third  came  fisrth  a  discreet,  and  delicate,  and  thoog^tfo] 
permnage  from  the  hand  of  Robert  Bums.  The  dra- 
matic fenn  of  Ramsay's  song  adds  greatly  to  its  life  and 
bnoyancy ;  much  of  it  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
lyric,  and  from  the  same  place  Bums  took  the  two  com- 
mencing lines  of  the  present  song. 


MY  JEANIE. 

Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast, 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld's  wealth  and  grandeur ! 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeauie  own 

That  equal  transports  move  her? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 

llius  in  my  arms,  wi'  all  thy  charms, 
I  clasp  my  countless  treasure ; 

1*11  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share. 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure : 
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And  by  thy  een^  aae  bonnie  hlue^ 

I  swear  I*m  thine  for  ever ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  yoH% 

And  break  it  shall  I  never.  . 

Bumsj  in  a  letter  to  George  Thomson,  imputes  the 
oomposition  of  this  song  to  the  benevolence  of  Coila,  the 
muse  of  his  native  district :  he  imagines  she  followed 
him  to  the  banks  of  the  Nith^  and  poured  the  song  on 
glowing  iancy. 


AULD  LANO  SYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,, 

And  never  brought  to  min'  ? 
Shofold  auld  acquaintance  be  &rgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 
•  For  anld  lang  syne, 

■ 

Well  take  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes. 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine ; 

But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot 
Since  auld  lang  syne. 

VOL.  IV. 


.  .•  I 
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We  twa  1m  peidkl  r  the  bum^ 

Frae  morniiig  aun  till  duie : 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd 

Since  auld  lang  syne. 

And  here's  a  hand>  my  trusty  fere^ 

And  gie'a  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  gnde-willie  waught 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stoup^ 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine ; 
And  we'll  take  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

'*  Auld  lang  syne"  owea  all  its  attractions,  if  it  owes 
not  its  origin,  to  the  muse  of  Bums.  So  exquisitely 
has  the  poet  eked  cut  the  (dd  with  the  mvfr,  that  it 
would  puzzle  a  vmtj  profound  antiquary  to  separate 
the  ancient  finmi  the  modern^  The  original  song  was  well 
known  in  Allan  Ramsay's  days^  but  its  original  spirit 
was  unfelt,  since  he  failed  in  his  attempt  tO'iautate  or 
rival  it.  Bums,  alluding  to  the  old  vexaea,  exclaims, 
''  Light  be  the  turf  an  die  breast  of  the  heaven-inspired 
poet  who  composed  this  gkriou^  fragmeirt!  There  is 
more  of  the  fire  of  native  genius  in  it,  than  in  half  a 
dozen  of  modem  English  baoohiiBflliaMi"  He  dsewhere 
says, "  It  is  the  old  song  of  the  olden  tineSrSSid  baa  never 
been  in  print,  aoc  even  inmaaiiacn|i^  tiQ  i«  tank  it  down 
from  an  old  man's  singing."  Few  auoii  *^  eld  men"  are 
now  to  he  met  with. 
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CALEDONIA. 

Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon. 

Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfifine ; 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  brekan^ 

Wi'  the  bum  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom. 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers. 

Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen ; 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 

A  listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

Though  rich  is  the  breeae  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys. 

And  cauld  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud 
palace, 

What  are  they  ?  The  haunt  of  the  tyrant  and  slave ! 
The  slave's  spicy  forests,  and  gold-bubbling  fountains, 

llie  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain ; 
He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains. 

Save  Love's  wiUing  fetters^  the  chains-  o'  his  Joui. 

Love  of  country  and  domestic  afleotion  have  combined 
to  endear  this  song  to  ^very  bosom.  The  charms  of  the 
poet's  Jean,  and  his  love  for  old  Scotland,  contend  for 
mastery;  and  we  can  hardly  conclude  which  of  them 
Bums  admires  most.  It  was  written  in  honour  of  Mrs. 
Bums. 

h2 
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BONNIE  JEAN. 

There  was  a  laas,  and  the  was  fair. 

At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen ; 
When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met. 

The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 
And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark. 

And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie : 
The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 

Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 

That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest ; 
And  frost  will  blight  the  fidrest  flowers. 

And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 
Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad> 

The  flower  and  pride  oiF  a'  the  glen ; 
And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 

And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste. 

He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 
And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist. 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown. 
As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  strevn 

The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en  ; 
So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love 

Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 
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And  now  she  worka  her  mammie's  wark. 

And  ay  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain ; 
Yet  wistna  what  her  ail  might  be, 

Or  what  wad  make  her  weel  again. 
But  didna  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light. 

And  didna  joy  blink  in  her  e'e. 
As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love, 

Ae  e'enin'  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 

The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grore ; 
His  cheek  to  her's  he  fondly  prest. 

And  whispered  thus  his  tale  o'  love: 
O  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me  ? 
Or  wik  thou  leave  thy  mammie*s  oat. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  } 

At  bam  or  byre  thou  shaltna  drudge. 

Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee; 
But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells, 

And  tent  the  waving  corn  wi*  me. 
Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him*  na : 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent. 

And  love  was  ay  between  them  twa. 

Bums  was  one  of  those  poets  who  imagined  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  visible  and  living  image  of  female 
loveliness  before  him,  to  supply  him  with  the  glowing 
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colours  and  fiacnnating  forms  of  lyric  compositioii.  The 
heroine  of  this  song  was^  in  1  ^9Qy  a  young  and  lovely  lady ^ 
Miss  Macmurdo  of  Drumlanrig,  now  Mrs.  Crawford. 
The  poet  was  a  welcome  visitant  at  her  father's  house. 
He  painted  her  in  the  dress  and  character  of  a  cottager ; 
and  this  has  induced  many  people  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  hero  himself,  and  his  wife  the  heroine.  It  was 
from  Mrs.  Bums's  voice  that  the  fine  air  of  the  song 
was  noted  down. 


WHA  IS  THAT  AT  MY  BOWER  DOOR? 

Wha  is  that  at  my  bower  door  ? — 

O  wha  is  it  but  Findlay  ? — 
Then  gae  your  gate,  ye'se  nae  be  here ! 

Indeed  maun  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
What  make  ye  here  sae  like  a  thief? 

O  come  and  see,  quo'  Findlay — 
Before  the  mom  ye'll  work  mischief! — 

Indeed  will  I^  quo'  Findlay. 

Oif  I  rise  and  let  you  in — 

Let  me  in,  quo*  Findlay — 
Yell  keep  me  waukin  wi'  your  din — 

Indeed  will  I,  quo*  Findlay. 
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In  m J  bower  if  ye  should  stay — 

Let  me  stay,  quo'  Findlay — 
I  fear  ye'U  hide  tiU  break  o'day  I— 

Indeed  will  I^  quo'  Findlay. 

Here  this  night  if  ye  remain- 

I'll  remain,  quo'  Findlay — 
I  dread  ye'U  learn  the  gate  again ! — 

Indeed  will  I^  quo'  Findlay. 
What  may  pass  within  this  fadwer— - 

Let  it  pass,  quo'  Findlay*^ 
Ye  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour  ! —  ^ 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

Mr.  Cromek  was  assured  by  Gilbert  Bums,  that 
'<  Wha's  that  at  my  bower  door"  was  suggested  early  in 
life  to  his  brother's  ^cy  by  the  song  of  "  Widow,  are 
ye  waukin,"  in  Ramsay's  collectian.  That  clever  old 
Ijrric  was  frequently  sung  to  the  poet  in  his  youth  by 
Jean  Wilson,  a  widow  of  Tarbolton,  remarkable  for  sim- 
plicity and  naivete  of  character,  and  for  singing  curious 
old-world  songs.  She  had  outlived  all  her  children,  yet 
when  she  performed  domestic  worship,  she  still  imagined 
them  all  around  her,  and  gave  out  each  line  of  the  psalm 
with  an  audible  voice,  as  though  she  had  an  audience. 
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WHAT  CAN  A  YOUNG  LA86IB  I». 

What  can  a  young  laaaie^ 
What  shall  a  young  ham€. 
What  can  a  young  Inaie 

Do  wi*  an  anld  man  P 
Bad  luck  on  the  penny 
That  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny 

For  siller  an'  Ian'  I 

He's  always  oompleenin 
Frae  mornin  to  e'enin^ 
He  hoasts  and  he  hirples 

Tlie  weary  day  lang : 
He's  doylt  and  he's  doiin. 
His  blude  it  is  frosen ; 
O,  dreary's  the  night 

Wi'  a  crazy  auld  tw^«  f 

He  hums  and  he  hankersj 
He  frets  and  he  cankers ; 
I  never  can  please  him 

Bo  a'  that  I  can ; 
He's  peevish  and  jealous 
Of  a'  the  young  fellows  : 
O^  dool  on  the  day 

I  met  wi'  an  auld  man ! 
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My  auld  auntie  Katie 
Upon  me  takes  pity  ; 
111  do  my  endeavour 

To  follow  her  plan ; 
I'll  cro88  him^  and  wrack  himi 
Until  I  heart-break  him^ 
And  then  his  auld  brass 

Will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 

The  name  of  an  old  song  suggested  these  happy 
▼erses  to  Bums :  they  were  written  for  Johnson's  Mu- 
seum. The  original  lyric  made  the  blooming  heroine 
threaten  her  ancient  wooer  with  a  number  of  personal 
penalties  if  he  succeeded  in  making  her  his  wife;  but  I 
think  the  more  delicate  heroine  of  Bums  took  a  surer 
way  to  send  the  gray  hairs  of  her  old  lover  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  Her  system  seems  certain  and  effectual — a 
regular^  organised  plan  of  domestic  annoyance.  This 
counsel  comes  irom  the  lips  of  an  aunt — one  of  those 
calculating  dames  whom  lyric  poets  employ  in  giving 
good  or  evil  advice  according  as  the  demon  of  worldly 
interest  prevails.  •  Some  sage  lady^  of  ^*  wrinkled  eld/' 
perhaps,  made  the  match,  which  another  seeks  to  dis- 
solve by  a  process  as  sure  as  a  parliamentary  divorce. 
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GLOOMY  WINTER'S  NOW  AWA'. 

Gloomy  vintor's  now  awa'^ 
Saft  the  westlin  breeses  Uaw : 
'Mang  the  birks  o'  Stanely-shaw 

The  mavis  sings  fu'  cheerie-o. 
Sweet  the  craw-flower's  early  bell 
Decks  Gleniffer's  dewy  dell> 
Blooming  like  thy  bonnie  sel'. 

My  yoang>  my  artless  dearie-o. 
Come,  my  lassie,  let  us  stray. 
O'er  Glenkilloch's  sunny  brae. 
Blithely  spend  the  gowden  day 

Midst  joys  that  never  wearie-o. 

Towering  o'er  the  Newton  wpods, 
LavTocks  fan  the  snaw-white  clouds; 
Siller  saughs,  wi'  downie  buds. 

Adorn  the  banks  sae  farierie-o. 
Round  the  sylvan  fairy  nooks, 
Feath'ry  brekans  fHnge  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  brae  the  bumie  jouks. 

And  ilka  thing  is  cheerie-o. 
Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing, 
Flowers  may  bloom,  and  verdure  spring, 
Joy  to  me  they  canna  bring. 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie-o. 
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The  admirers  of  Tannahill  consider  ''  Gloomy  Win- 
ter" to  be  one  of  his  most  successful  songs.  The 
poet  has  indeed  given  us  a  beautiful  landscape — ^he  has 
strewn  the  stream  of  his  verse  with  the  natural  flowers 
of  the  season — the  name  of  every  place  on  which  he 
glances  his  eye  mingles  as  naturaUy  with  the  love  of 
his  mistress  as  the  hills  mingle  with  the  vales^  or  the 
song  of  the  thrush  with  tiie  sound  of  the  running  water ; 
but  he  nearly  loses  his  love  in  the  exuberance  of  land- 
scape. 


THE  LEA-RIG. 

When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near^  my  jo; 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field 

Return  sae  dowf  and  wearie-o ; 
Down  by  the  burn^  where  scented  birls 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
ril  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie-o. . 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hear, 

I'd  rove,  and  ne'er  be  eerie-o. 
If  through  that  ^en  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie-o. 
Although  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  #iid, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weorie-o, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie-o. 
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The  hunter  lo'en  the  morning  sun. 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo ; 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen. 

Along  the  bum  to  steer,  my  jo ; 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  gray. 

It  makes  my  heart  sae  cheerie-o. 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie-o. 

The  ''  Lea-Rig"  is  the  first  song  which  Bums  wroU 
for  the  work  of  George  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Currie  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  in  some  measure  suggested  to  the 
poet's  fancy  by  the  very  clever  old  song  of  the  **  Plough- 
man." There  is  a  slight  resemblance  in  words,  but  cer- 
tainly none  in  sentiment.  The  oral  versions  of  that  old 
4ong  are  very  variable : 

When  my  ploughman  comes  hame  at  e'en. 

He's  often  wet  and  weary : 
Cast  off  the  wet,  put  on  the  dry. 

And  gae  to  bed,  my  dearie. 

This  verse  is  very  inaccurate ;  the  song  to  which  it  be- 
longs is  in  this  collection.  Bums  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  success, ,  and  observes,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  old  songs,  "  But  who  shall  rise  up  and 
say,  go  to,  I  will  make  a  better  ?  I  could  make  no- 
thing more  of  the  ''  Lea-rig"  than  the  following,  which, 
heaven  knows !  is  poor  enough." 
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THE  POOR  AND  HONEST  SODOER. 

When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn. 

And  gentle  peace  returning^ 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless. 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning ; 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  fields 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger. 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast. 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder ; 
And  for  &ir  Scotia  hame  again 

I  cheery  on  did  wander; 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonnie  glen. 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill,  and  trysting  thorn. 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  tum'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 
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Wi'  alter'd  yoioe^  quoth  I,  sweet  hm. 

Sweet  as  jon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
O !  happy,  happy  may  he  be. 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom ! 
My  parse  is  light,  I'ye  £ur  to  gang. 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
IVe  sery'd  my  king  and  country  lang; 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gas'd  on  me. 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever : 
Quo'  dhe,  a  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed. 

Forget  him  shall  I  never: 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  hre. 

Ye  hedy  shall  partake  it ; 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade^ 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't. 


She  gaz'd — she  redden'd  like  a 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily 
She  sank  within  my/ arms,  and  cried* 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? 
By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky. 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o*er,  and  I'm  come  hame. 
And  find  thee  still  true-hearted; 

Thonigh  poor  in  gear,  we're  ridi  in  love» 
And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be 
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Quo'  she^  my  grandsire  left  me  gowd« 

A  mailen  plenish'd  ^Eurly ; 
And  come^  my  faithfol  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly ! 

For  gold  the  mercfaant  ploughs  the  main. 

The  &rmer  ploughs  the  manor; 
But  glory  ig  the  aodger'a  prise ; 

The  Bodger's  wealth  is  honour : 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  deapiae. 

Nor  count  him  aa  a  stranger; 
Remember  he's  hia  country's  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 

**  The  Poor  and  Honest  Sodger"  laid  hold  at  once  on 
the  public  feeling,  and  it  was  every  where  sung  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  only  began  to  abate  when  Campbell's 
"  Exile  of  Erin"  and  **  Wounded  Hussar"  were  pub- 
lished. Dumfiries,  which  sent  so  many  of  its  sons  to  the 
wars,  rung  witii  it  fimn  port  to  port;  and  llie  poet, 
wherever  he  went,  heard  it  edioing  from  hooae  and  hall. 
I  wish  thia  exquisite  and  useful  song,  with  the  song  of 
"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  "  The  Song  of 
Death,"  and  ^  Does  hang^  Oaul  invasion  threat,^— 
all  lyries  whkfa  infuse  a  love  of  country  and  a  martial 
eothusiasm  into  men's  breasts,  had  obtained  aeme  re« 
WBsd  fir  the  poet.  Hia  perishable  oonvaiaaftion'  waaxe- 
nnabered  by  the  lidi  to  his  pr^adioe— to  imperiahaUo 
lynca  wssra*  zewaided  only  by  the  asbnirafeiim  and  tears  of 
hk  ftdiovr-peaiints. 
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THE  BRAES  O'  BALLOCHMYLE. 

The  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen. 

The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lea  ; 
Nae  lavTock  sang  on  hillock  green,  .        •  r 

But  nature  dcken'd  on  the  e'e ; 
Through  faded  groves  Maria  sang» 

Hersel'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while ; 
And  ay  the  wild- wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers. 

Again  ye*ll  flourish  fresh  and  fair ; 
Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  withering  bowers. 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air ; 
But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 

Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile ; 
Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ap, 

Fareweel^  flEueweel,  sweet  Ballochmyle ! 

Bums  lamented  the  departure  of  the  amiable  family 
of  the  Whitefords  from  Ballochmyle,  in  these  two  .beau- 
tiful verses.  Catrine  is  the  seat  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
Esq.  and  Ballochmyle  is  the  residence  of  Boyd  Alex- 
ander»  Esq.  To  the  charms  of  an  Alexander  we. owe 
the  *' Lass  of  Ballochmyle;"  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  that . 
to  the  coldness  of  the  heroine  of  that  exquisite  song  we 
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mdUiCed  for  the  present  lyric.  He  perhaps  aought 
to  aet  off  the  heaaty  and  courtesy  of  one  lady  against 
the  charms  and  coldness  of  another. 


THE  DAY  ItETirRNS,  MV  BOSOM  BURNS. 

The  day  retnnis^  my  hosom  hums. 

The  blissfiil  day  we  twa  did  meet ; 
Though  winter  wild  in  tempest  toil'd. 

Ne'er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  sweet* 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide. 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  liife  ; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globesy 

Heaven  gave  me  more — ^it  made  thee  mine. 

While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight. 

Or  nittUre  aught  of  pleasure  give; 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move. 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone,  I  live  f 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  bdow 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part. 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band. 

It  breaks  my  bUss— it  breaks  my  heart. 

Bums  wrote  this  song  in  <^ompliment  to  Robert 
Biddell  of  Glemiddell,  and  his  lady.    The  poet  was 

VOL.  IT.  I 
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their  frequent  and  welcome  guest — and  the  air  of  the 
song  was  the  compoaition  of  Olenriddell.  The  Friar's 
Carse^  where  they  resided,  is  a  lovely  place.  I  have  often 
felt  the  fragrance  of  the  numerous  flowers  with  which 
the  garden  is  filled^  and  the  fields  covered^  wafted  over 
the  Nith  as  T  walked  along  its  banks  on  a  summer  Sun- 
day morning.  The  Hermitage,  when  I  saw  it  last  in 
1808>  was  a  refuge  for  cattle.  The  floor  was  littered 
deep  with  filth ;  the  shrubs  which  surrounded  it  were 
browsed  upon  or  broken  down ;  the  hand  of  a  Londoner, 
in  endeavouring  to  abstract  a  pane  of  glass  on  which 
Bums  had  written  some  lines,  had  shivered  it  into  frag- 
ments, which  were  strewn  about  the  floor — I  turned 
away  in  sorrow.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Crichton ;  and  the  haunt  of  the  poet  is  respected. 


OCH  HEY,  JOHNIE  LAD. 

Och  hey,  Johnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been  ! 
Och  hey,  Johnie  lad. 

Ye  didna  keep  your  tiyste  yestreen  ! 
I  waited  lang  beside  the  wood, 

Sae  wae  an'  weary  a'  my  lane ; 
Och  hey,  Johnie  lad. 

It  was  a  waefu'  night  yestreen ! 
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I  looked  by  the  whinny  knowe, 

I  looked  by  the  fin  sae  green, 
I  looked  o'er  the  spunkie  howe. 

An'  ay  I  thought  ye  wad  hae  been. 
The  ne'er  a  supper  croet  my  craig. 

The  ne'er  a  sleep  has  dos'd  my  een ; 
Och  hey,  Johnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been ! 

€Kn  ye  war  waiting  by  the  wood. 

It's  I  was  wfliting  by  the  thorn ; 
I  thoo^t  it  was  the  place  we  set. 

An'  waited  maist  till  dawning  mom. 
But  be  nae  vext,  my  bonnie  lass. 

Let  my  waiting  stan'  for  thine ; 
We'll  awa'  ta  Craigton  shaw. 

An'  seek  the  joys  we  tint  yestreen. 


€t 


Johnie  lad"  is  an  imitation  of  an  old  lively  free 
song  of  the  same  name,  which  makes  the  heroine  kment 
the  insensibility  of  her  lover  to  the  advantage  which  a 
lonely  place  and  a  dark  night  gave  him  over  her.  Tan- 
nahill,  in  making  the  lovers  mistake  the  place  of  tryste, 
has  varied  the  story  of  the  song  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
bability ;  bat  there  is  much  truth  and  vivacity  in  the 
verses. 


i2 
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THE  FLOWER  O'  DUMBLANE. 

The  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty  Benlomond, 

And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o*er  the  8oeoe> 
While  lanely  I  stray  in  the  calm  summer  gloamin^ 

To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  flow'r  o'  Dumhlane. 
How  sweet  is  the  hrier^'wi'  its  saft  fauldin'  blossom ! 

And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle  o'  green  ; 
Yet  sweeter  and  fiEurer,  and  dear  to  this  bosom. 

Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  flow*r  o*  Dumblane. 

She's  modest  as  onie,  and  blithe  as  she's  bonnie. 

For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain : 
And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 

Wha'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  flow*r  o'  Dum- 
blane. 
Sing  on,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'ening ; 

Thott'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calderwood  glen : 
Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artless  and  winning. 

Is  charming  young  Jessie^  the  flow'r  o'  Dumblane. 

How  lost  were  my  days  till  I  met  wi*  my  Jessie ! 

The  sports  o'  the  dty  seem'd  foolish  and  vain; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  would  ca'  my  dear  lassie^ 

Till  charm'd  wi'  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  of  Dum- 
blane. 
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Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  lofdest  grandeur^ 
Amidst  its  profusion  I'd  languish  in  pain. 

And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  splendour. 
If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  flow*r  o'  Dumblane. 

There  is  less  originality  in  the  ''  Flower  of  Dum- 
Uane"  than  in  most  of  Tannahill's  songs.  There  is  little 
said  but  what  has  been  said  as  well  before :  the  bloom 
of  the  brier,  the  bud  of  the  birk,  the  song  of  the  mavis, 
are  all  sweet  things,  but  as  common  to  lyric  poetry  as 
they  are  to  nature. 


I  WINNA  6ANO  BACK. 

I  winna  gang  back  to  my  manmiy  again, 
111  never  gae  back  to  my  mammy  again ; 
I've  held  by  her  apron  these  aught  years  an'  ten. 
But  111  never  gang  back  to  my  mammy  again. 

Young  Johnie  came  down  i'  the  gloamin'  to  woo, 
Wi'  plaidie  sae  bonny,  an*  bonnet  sae  blue : 
O  come  awa'  lassie,  ne'er  let  mammy  ken ! 
An'  I  flew  wi'  my  laddie  o'er  meadow  an'  glen. 

He  ca'd  me  his  dawtie,  his  dearie,  his  dow, ' 
An'  press'd  hame  his  words  wi'  a  smack  o'  my  mou' ; 
While  I  fell  on  his  bosom,  heart-flichter'd  an'  fain. 
An'  sigh'd  out,  O  Jdmie,  I'll  aye  be  your  ain  I 
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Same  laasies  will  talk  to  the  lads  wi*  their  e'e. 
Yet  hanker  to  tell  what  their  hearts  really  dree ; 
Wi'  Johnie  I  stood  upon  nae  stappin-slBne ; 
Sae  m  never  gang  back  to  mj  mammy  again. 

For  mony  lang  year^  sin'  I  played  on  the  lea. 
My  mammy  was  kind  as  a  mither  eoald  be; 
I*ve  held  by  hex  iqpron  these  ai^it  years  an'  ten. 
But  111  never  gang  back  to  my  mammy  again. 

The  natural  beauty  and  buoyancy  of  this  little  song 
is  impaired  by  an  air  of  affectation  and  childishness 
which  Oall^  as  well  as  Macneil]^  mistook  for  the  most 
engaging  and  endearing  simplicity  and  singleness  of 
heart.  A  young  lady  of  eighteen^  ambitious  of  domestic 
rule^  and  of  becoming  a  wife  and  mother^  would  never 
prattle  of  her  lover  in  this  light-headed  manner. 


O  TELL  ME  HOW  TO  WOO  THEE. 

If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please^ 

Right  soon  FU  mount  my  steed ; 
And  strong  his  arm,  and  fost  his  seat. 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed. 
rU  wear  thy  colours  in  my  cap. 

Thy  picture  in  my  heart ; 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 

Shull  rue  it  to  his  smart. 
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Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

0  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 

For  thy  dear  8ake>  nae  caie  I'll  take. 
Though  ne*er  another  trow  me. 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye> 

I'll  dight  me  in  array ; 
I'll  tend  thy  chamber  door  all  night. 

And  aquire  thee  all  the  day- 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thy  ear. 

These  soonds  I'll  strive  to  catch ; 
Thy  voice  I'll  steal  to  woo  thysel'. 

That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

1  never  broke  a  vow ; 

Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me ; 

I  never  lov'd  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring. 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue ; 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing— 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  ! 

The  late  Mr.  Ghraham  of  Gartmore  wrote  this  d^ant 
and  chivalrous  song.  The  chorus  is  the  echo  of  a  £rag-> 
ment  of  old  verse,  and  might  be  omitted,  like  many  other 
snpplemental  rhymes  of  the  same  nature  which  are  scat- 
tered among  our  lyrics,  without  offering  any  injury  to  the 
song. 
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.   HY  JdBABrS  IN  THE  HIChHLANDB. 

My  h«art'B  in  the  highlands^  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  highlands  a-chasing  the  deer : 
Chasing  the  wild  deer*  and  fbUowing  the  roe. 
My  heart's  in  the  highlands  wherever  I  go.  * 
Farewell  to  thahighlands,  ftrewell  to  the  norths 
The  birth*plaoe^  valoor^  the  country  of  worth ! 
Wherever  I  wander*  wherever  I  rove* 
The  hills  of  the  hig^dands  for  ever  I  love. 

Farewell  to  the  monntains  high  cover*d  with  snow ! 
Farewell  to.  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below ! 
Farewell/to^the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods ! 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  lond-pooring  floods ! 
My  heart's  in  the  highlands*  my  heart  is  not  here* 
My  heart*s  in  the  highlands  a-chasing  the  deer : 
Chasing  the  wild  deer*  and  following  the  roe* 
My  heaprt>  in  the  highlands*  wherever  I  go. 

The  first  half  stanza  of  this  song  is  old*  the  rest  is  the 
work  of  Bums.  Of  the  old  song  I  am  sorry  I  can  give 
no  larger  specimen.  It  was  the  lamentation*  I  under- 
stand* of  a  highland  lady  who*  wedded  to  some  churlish 
lowland  lord*  languished  for  her  green  glens*  her  bound* 
>8s  hills*  and  her  sylvan  liberty. 
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O  GIN  MY  LOVE  WERE  YON  RED  ll6SE. 


O  g!n  my  love  were  yon  red  rose 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa*> 
And  I  myseF  a  drap  o'  dew^ 

Into  iik  bonnie  breast  to  fa*  ? 
Oli^  there  beyond  expresrion  ble^> 

rd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night ; 
Seal*d  on  its  silk-saft  fknlds  to  reit. 

Till  fley'd  awa  by  Phoebus'  light 


// 


O  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fiiir,  * 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring;  '  '          ^ 

And  I  a  bird  to  shelter  there,  '  ' 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing : 

How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn 

ft 

By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude  ? 
But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing. 
When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renewed. 

'The  first  eight  lines  of  this  song  are  very  dd,  very 
beautiful,  and  very  generally  admired.  The  succeeding 
eSght  lines  are  by  Bums ;  but  they  fail  in  continuing 
without  abatement  the  exquisite  original  feeling  and 
delicacy  of  the  old.  The  poet,  after  expressing  his  ad- 
miration of  the  fragment,  says,  "  I  have  often  tried  to 
eke  a  stanza  to  it,  but  in  vain  :  after  balancing  myself 
for  a  musing  of  live  minutes  on  the  hind  legs  of  my 
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elbow  chair^  I  produced  the  following,  which  are  fiur 
inferior  to  the  foregoing,  I  frankly  confess."  The  pea- 
santry>  in  whose  hands  all  old  verses  are  diversified  by 
numerous  variations,  have  "Attempted  in  vdn  to  imitate 
the  starting  sentiment  :— 

O  were  my  love  yon  lily  white 

That  grows  within  the  garden  green. 

And  I  were  but  the  gardener  lad> 
I  wad  lie  near  its  bloom  at  e'en. 

Another  variation  substitutes  a  leek  for  the  lily^  which 
may  indicate  that  the  lover  was  of  Welsh  descent.  There 
are  varieties  without  end^  and  stray  verses  without 
number,  all  echoing  in  a  fainter  or  ruder  way  the  senti- 
ment of  the  ancient  verse. 


BESS  AND  HER  SPINNING  WHEEL. 

O  leeze  me  on  my  spinning  wheel, 
O  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel, 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien^ 
And  haps  me  feal  and  warm  at  e'en ! 
1*11  sit  me  down  and  sing  and  spin. 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  sun. 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  milk,  and  meal— 
O  leeze  me  on  my  spinning  wheel ! 
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On  ilka  hand  the  biimies  trot. 
And  meet  below  my  theekit  oot ; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite. 
Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest. 
And  little  fishes'  caller  rest : 
The  sun  blinks  kindl|r  in  the  biel'. 
Where  blithe  I  turn  my  spinning  wheel. 

On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail. 
And  echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale ; 
The  lintwhites  in  the  hazel  braes. 
Delighted,  rival  ither's  lays : 
The  craik  amang  the  clover  hay. 
The  pairtrick  whirrin  o'er  the  ley. 
The  swallow  jinkin  round  my  shiel. 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning  wheel. 

Wi'  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  below  envy, 
O  wha  wad  leave  this  humble  state, 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  ? 
Amid  their  flaring,  idle  toys. 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsome  joys. 
Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 
Of  Bessy  at  her  spinning  wheel  ? 

The  old  song  of  "  The  Lass  and  her  spinning  wheel" 
must  have  been  present  to  Bums*s  mind  when  he  wrote 
this  sweeter  and  gentler  strain.     The  early  song  is  ani- 
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mated  by  love :  the  present  song  by  domestic  tbrift,  and 
an  affection  for  hiUi  and  tree,  and  stream.  Household 
industry  seldom  lent  any  inspiration  to  the  Muse :  over 
sewing,  spinning,  and  knitting ;  kneading  cakes,  and 
pressing  cheese;  shaking  straw,  and  winnowing  com; 
and  all  the  range  of  in-door  and  out-door  occupation,  no 
Muse  was  appointed  to  preside— the  more's  the  pity ! 


LOGAN  WATER. 

O  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride  ; 
And  years  sinsyne  hae  o'er  us  ran. 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 
But  now  thy  flow'ry  banks  appear 
JUke  dnmdie  whiter,  dark  and  drear. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  fiies. 
Far,  £ur  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Again  the  merry  month  o'  May 

Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay ; 

The  birdB  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers. 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers; 

Blithe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye. 

And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy : 

My  soul  delightless  a'  surveys. 

While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 


t ' 
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Witkin  jronniilk- white  hawthorn  ba8h>  - 
Amang  her  neetlingSj  sits  the  thrush ; 
Her  fiuthfii'  mate  will  share  her  toii^ 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile  : 
But  I  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer. 
Pass  widow*d  nights  and  joyless  dtffs. 
While  Willie's  fiur  frae  Logan  braes. 


O  wae  upon  you,  men  o*  state. 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  moay  a  food  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return  ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  ciy  ? 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days. 
And  Willie,  hame  to  Logan  braes ! 


.1   J 


Logan  Water  has  found  many  poets ;  but  the  most 
successful  of  all  its  minstrels  is  John  Mayne,  Esq. 
whose  song  of  that  name  echoes  back  the  piite  aeiiti- 
ments  and  glad  feelings  of  the  olden  days  of  the  Muse 
with  great  feeling  and  truth.  The  song  of.  Mayne,  as 
well  as  that  of  Bums^  is  founded  on  some  old  verses ; 
but  the  poet  has  only  employed  them  in  creatittg  some- 
thing more  beautiful  and  delicate.  Of  the  earlier  song, 
the  following  may  suffice  for  a  specimen :— • 

Ae  simmer  night,  on  Logan  braes, 

I  helped  a  bonnie  lassie  on  wi*  her  claes ;.. 
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First  wi'  her  stoddngs^  and  syne  wi'  her  shooa ; 
Bat  she  gied  me  the  glaiks  when  a*  was  done. 

Had  I  kenn'd  then  what  I  ken  now— 

The  hero  goes  on  to  make  the  public  his  confidant ;  bnt 
the 'confession  seems  adapted  for  the  secret  and  discreet 
ear  of  a  &ther-confessor. 


THE  POSIE. 

O  lave  will  ventare  in  where  it  dauma  weel  be  seen^ 
O  lave  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  has  been  ; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  woods  sae 

green, 
.  And  a*  to  pa'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pa',  the  firstling  o'  the  year, 
/    And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 

For  she's  the  pink  o*  womankind,  and  blooms  withont  a 
peer; 
And  a*  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  pu*  the  budding  rose,  when  Phoebus  peeps  in  view. 
For  it's  like  a  balmy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  mou* ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy,  wi*  its  unchanging  blue ; 
And  a*  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 
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The  lily  it  is  pnre^  and  the  lily  it  is  fiedr^ 
AQd  in  her  lovely  bosom  I'll  place  the  lily  there ; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air  ; 
And  a*  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu'«  wi*  its  locks  o'  siller  grey^ 
Where^  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day. 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna  take 
away; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening  star  is  neav. 
And  the  diamond  draps  o*  dew  shall  be  her  een  sae 

clear; 
The  violet's  for  modesty,  which  weel  she  fa's  to  wear ; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

Ill  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  o'  love. 
And  111  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'll  swear  by  a'  above. 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o*  life  the  bend  shall  ne*er 
remove ; 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  air  of  this  song  was  taken  down  from  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Bums,  who  sang  and  danced  in  her  earlier  days 
with  great  beauty  and  grace.  The  old  words  which  be- 
longed to  the  tune  have  no  great  merit ;  they  commence 
thus — 

There  was  a  pretty  May,  and  a-milking  she  went. 
With  her  red  rosie  cheeks  and  her  coal-black  hair. 
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Boms  has  palled  all  the  fidrest  fiofwen  of  garden  and 
Md,  and  showered  them  on  his  auatress.  The  song  is 
a  favourite. 


THE  BRAES  O'  GLENIFFER. 

Keen  blaws  the  wind  o'er  the  braes  o'  Glenifferj 

The  auld  castle  turrets  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw ; 
How  chang'd  frae  the  time  when  I  met  wi'  my  lover 

Amang  the  broom  bashes  by  Stanley  green  shaw ! 
The  wild  flow'rs  o'  simmer  were  spread  a'  sae  bonnie> 

The  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree ; 
Bat  far  to  the  camp  they  hae  march'd  my  dear  Johnie^ 

And  now  it  is  winter  wi'  nature  and  me. 

llien  ilk  thing  around  us  was  blithesome  and  cheerie. 

Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  bonnie  and  braw; 
Now  naething  is  heard  but  the  wind  whistling  dreaii^ 

And  naething  is  seen  but  the  wide-spreading  snaw.  . 
Hie  trees  are  a'  bare>  and  the  birds  mute  and  dowie ; 

They  shake  the  cauld  drif^  frae  their  wings  as  thej 
flee; 
And  chirp  out  their  plaints,  seeming  wae  far  my  Johnie ; 

'Tis  winter  wi'  them,  and  'tis  winter  wi'  me. 

Yon  cauld  sleety  cloud  skiffs  alang  the  bleak  mountain. 
And  shakes  the  dark  firs  on  the  steep  rocky  brae. 

While  down  the  deep  glen  bawls  the  snaw*flooded 
fountain. 
That  murmur'd  sae  sweet  to  my  laddie  and  me. 
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It's  no  its  loud  roar,  on  the  wintry  wind  swelling 
It's  no  the  caold  blast  brings  the  tear  i'  my  e'e ; 

For,  O  !  gin  I  saw  bnt  my  bonnie  Scots  callan. 
The  dark  days  o'  winter  were  simmer  to  me. 

The  second  verse  of  the  "  Braes  o'  Gleniffer"  is  exceed^ 
ingly  beantifiil  and  natural.  The  aeason  of  flowers  waa 
departed,  the  song  of  the  mavis  was  mute,  and  nothing 
was  seen  but  a  waste  of  snow  and  the  birds,  as  tb^ 
chirped  and  flitted  from  bough  to  bough,  shaking  the 
snowrdrift  from  their  wings*  The  chief  ezcdlenoe,  and 
the  grei^test  fault,  of  TannahiU  are  exemplified  in  this 
song.  His  inanimate  nature  is  far  too  luxuriant  for  hia 
animated  nature — ^he  smothers  his  heroes  and  heroines 
in  the  very  garments  with  which  more  judicious  poets 
geek  only  to  dress  them* 


MY  TOCHER'S  THE  JEWEL* 

* 
.   O  meikle  thinks  my  love  o'  my  beauty. 

And  meikle  thinks  my  love  o'  my  kin ; 
But  little  thinks  my  love  I  ken  brawlie 

My  tocher's  the  jewel  has  charms  ftxr  him. 
It's  a'  for  the  apple  he'll  nourish  the  tree ; 

It's  a'  for  the  honey  he'll  cherish  the  bee : 
My  laddie's  sae  meikle  in  love  wi'  the  siller. 

He  oanna  hae  love  to  spue  for  me. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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Your  proffer  b'  love's  an  airle-peimy^ 

My  tocher's  l^e  bax^n  ye  wad  buy; 
But  an  ye  be  crafty^  I  am  cunning, 

Sae  ye  wi'  anither  your  fortune  maun  try. 
Ye're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  wood, 

Ye*re  like  to  the  bark  o'  yon  rotten  tree ; 
Ye'll  slip  £rae  me  like  a  knotless  thread. 

And  ye'll  crack  your  credit  wi'  mair  nor  me. 

Bums  has  painted  the  heroine  of  this  derer  song  as  a 
shrewd  and  considerate  damsel.  Her  acquaintance  with 
the  saving-knowledge  of  proverbs,  and  her  natural  acute- 
ness,  enable  her  to  penetrate  into  the  views  of  her  lover : 
she  is  not  so  unwilling  to  become  his  wife,  as  she  is  ex- 
asperated at  the  attempt  to  overreach  a  lady  of  her  sa» 
gadty.  His  craft  is  confronted  by  her  cunning ;— whata 
treat  their  conversation  must  have  been !  But  I  am  for- 
getting that  they  are  only  imaginary  personages, — ^in 
such  natural  and  livdy  cdours  has  the  poet  painted 
them.  In  the  last  verse  the  poet  seems  to  have  remem- 
bered some  old  lines : — 

Where  will  our  gudeman  lie 
Till  he  shoot  o'er  the  simmer  ? 

Up  aboon  the  hen  bawks 
Among  the  rotten  timtner. 
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THIS  IS  NO  MY  AIN  LASSIE!. 

I  see  a  form,  I  see  a  face> 

Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place : 

It  wantBj  to  me,  the  witching  graoe^ 

The  kind  love  that's  in  her  ee. 
O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie. 

Fair  thoii^  the  lassie  be ; 
O  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie. 

Kind  love  is  im  her  ee. 

She's  bonnie^  blooming,  straight,  and  tall. 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall; 
And  aye  it  charms  my  very  saol. 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  ee. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink,  by  a'  unseen ; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers  een. 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  ee. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks. 
It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks ; 
But  weel  the  watching  lover  mark» 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  ee. 

Bums  imagined  that  he  had  his  propitioas  season  for 

k2 
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lyric  oompoBition.  Antumn^  he  odnfeased^  exercised  a 
strong  infinence  orer  his  spirit ;  and  that  whenever  the 
com  ripened^  and  the  reapers  assembled,  he  ascended 
into  the  r^on  of  song.  A  mind  naturally  poetic,  lihe 
that  of  Bums,  had  the  elements  of  verse  ever  ready  for 
use,  had  an  earnest  call  been  made :  a  genius  which 
flourishes  only  during  a  particular  season  seems  like  a 
flower  which  gives  its  bloom  to  the  spring,  and  its  wi- 
thered leaves  to  the  rest  of  the  year.  Tlus  song  is  one 
of  his  autumnal  productions ;  and  indeed  it  is  worthy  of 
any  season.  It  parodies,  for  the  chorus,  the  old  song  of 
''  This  is  no  my  ain  house,"  but  it  carries  the  resem- 
blance no  farther ;  and  were  the  chorus  dismissed  alto- 
gether, the  song  would  be  no  sufferer. 


TIBBIE,  I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DAY. 

Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor. 
Ye  spakna,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure ; 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  I'm  poor ; 

But  fient  a  hair  care  I. 
O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day 

Ye  would  na  been  sae  shy ; 
For  lack  o'  gear  ye  hghtly  me. 

But,  trouth,  I  carena  by. 
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I  doabtna,  lass,  but  ye  may  think. 
Because  ye  bae  the  name  o'  clink. 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink. 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

But  sorrow  take  him  that's  sae  mean. 
Although  hb  pouch  o'  coin  were  dean, 
Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

Although  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart. 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'U  cast  your  head  anither  airt. 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

But  if  he  hae  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye'll  fiisten  to  him  like  a  brier. 
Though  hardiy  he  for  sense  or  lear 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,,  take  my  advice ; 
Your  daddy's  gear  makes  you  sae  nice : 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  spier  your  price 

Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

• 
There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  wduldna  gie  her  in  her  sark 
For  thee  wi*  a'  thy  thousand  mark ;  * 

Ye  need  na  look  sae  high. 
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It  aeems  unlikely  that  Burns  dedicated  these  fine 
verses  to  the  honour  of  more  than  one  lady;  yet  tra- 
dition is  so  perversely  blind  as  to  impute  them  to  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  Bums,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
name  of  l^e  heroine,  and  authority  of  a  &r  less  du- 
bious nature  than  any  thing  traditional,  assign  them  to 
the  charms  of  Lucy  Johnstone,  the  accomplished  lady 
of  Mr.  Oswald  of  Audiencruive.  Like  many  of  the 
poet's  songs,  it  commences  by  imitating  an  ancient  lyric ; . 
but  the  Muse  only  uses  the  old  verse  as  a  kind  of  van- 
tesge  ground  from  which  she  may  ascend  into  the  region 
of  original  song  with  greater  readiness :  no  one  who  reads 
it  will  imagine  that  it  owes  any  of  its  beauty  to 

I'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town, 
O  never  a'  my  life  again. 

Some  copies  (miit  the  name  of  Lucy,  and  suhatitnte 
Jeanie,  and  the  fourth  verse  presents  the  fbUowing 
variation : — 

■  ■  *  •        • 

The  sun  blinks  blithe  on  yon  town. 
And  on  yon  boimie  braes  flae  green ; 

But  my  delight  in  yon  town. 
And  dearest  pleasure,  is  my  Jean. 
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LANGS YNE,  BESIDE  THE  WOODLAND 

BURN. 

Langsyne^  beside  the  woodland  barn, 

Axnang  the  broom  sae  yellow, 
I  lean'd  me  'neath  the  milk-white  thorn. 

On  nature's  mossy  pillow  ; 
A'  round  my  seat  the  flowers  were  strew'd. 
That  frae  the  wild  wood  I  had  pu'd. 
To  weave  mysel'  a  summer  snood. 

To  pleasure  my.  dear  fellow. 

I  twin'd  the  woodbine  round  the  rose. 

Its  richer  hues  to  mellow; 
Green  sprigs  of  fragrant  birk  I  chose. 

To  busk  the  sedge  sae  yellow. 
The  crow-flow'r  blue,  and  meadow-pink, 
I  wove  in  primrose-braided  link ; 
But  little,  little  did  I  think 

I  should  have  wove  the  willow. 

My  bonnie  lad  was  foro'd  afSar, 

Tost  on  the  raging  billow; 
Perhaps  he's  fa*en  in  bloody  war. 

Or  wreck'd  on  rocky  shallow. 
Yet  ay  I  hope  for  his  return. 
As  round  our  wonted  haunts  I  mourn ; 
And  often  bv  the  woodland  bum 

I  pu'  the  weeping  willow. 
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The  weeping  willow^  I  am  afraid^  seldom  hangs  its 
long  and  melancholy  boughs  in  natiural  Scottish  land- 
scape.; and  in  this  very  pretty  song,  we  must  either 
consider  it  as  an  intruder  or  a  figure  of  speech.  The 
crown  of  sedge  and  the  garland  of  wiUow  are  green  in 
many  an  ancient  poem  and  song ;  but  I  am  sorry  that 
Tannahill  injured  the  effect  of  this  beautiful  composition 
by  introducing  them :  they  give  the  air  of  affectation  to 
verses  otherwise  very  natural  and  «weeU 


I  LOVE  MY  JEAN. 

Of  af^tbe  airts  the  wind  can  bl&w, 

I  dearly  lil^e  ^e  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  liveSj 

The  lassie  I'  lo'e  best: 
Where  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

Wi'  mony  a  hill  between ; 
Both  day  and  nj^t  my  fiuvcy's  flif^t 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 
Sae  fragrant,  sweet,  and  fiur : 

I  hear  her  jn  the  tunefu'  birds, 
Whose  songs  charm  a'  the  air : 
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There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw^  or  green ; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings. 

But  minds  me  o]  my  Jean. 

O  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees ; 
Wi'  gentle  gale,  frae  muir  and  dale. 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  ay  sae  neat  and  dean ; 
Ae  blink  o'  her  would  banish  care, 

Sae  lov^j  is  my  Jean. 

ft  .  •  . 

Whilt  sighs  and  vows,  amang  the  knowes, 

Hae  post  atween  us  twa ! 
How  flEun  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part. 

That  day  die  gpied  awa  1 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken. 

To  whom,  ^e  heaft  is  seen^ 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean. 


"  I  compoaed  thia  song,"  sa^s  Bums,  ''out. of  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Buni8;^-4t  was  dnrtig  th^hoDey«moon." 
Such  is  the  brief  and  lively  way  in  which  our  great  lyric 
bard  informs  us  of.  the  willing  homage  "which  his  Muse 
paid  to  faithful  domestic  love  and  wedded  affection.  If 
I  am  asked  the  reason  why  the'two  first  versed  of  this 
exquisite  pastoral  are  only  printed  in  his  Works,  I  can 
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give  no  satisiactoiy  answer.  All  the  fonr  have  been  long 
popular^  and  are  well  known  to  Have  eome  from  the 
poet's  pen.  In  poetical  beauty  and  truth  they  are  all 
alike^  and  I  hope  they  will  never  more  be  separated. 


WILLIE  BREW'D  A  PECK  O*  MAUT. 

O,  Willie  brew*d  a  peck  o'  maut. 

And  Rob  and  Allan  came  to  pree ; 
Three  blither  hearts^  that  lee-lang  night. 
Ye  wadna  find  in  Ghristendie. 
We  arena  fbu^  we're  no  that  fbu. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 
The  cock  may  craw^  the  day  may  daw. 
And  ay  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 

Here  are  we  met;  three  merry  boys. 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we ; 

And  mony  a  night  we've  mdrry  been. 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 

Yon  is  the  moon^  I  ken  her  horn. 
That's  blinkin  in  the  lift  sae  hie; 

She.  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame. 
But  by  my  sooth  she'll  wait  a  wee ! 
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Wba  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa, 

A  cuckold,  coward  loon  is  he ! 
Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa*. 

He  is  the  king  amang  us  three ! 

The  three  heroes  celebrated  in  this  song  are  William 
Niool,  Allan  Masterton,  and  Robert  Bums.  They  met 
at  the  farm-house  of  Laggan  in  Nithsdale,  the  property 
of  Nicol,  and  gave  "  one  day's  discharge  to  care"  over 
the  punch-bowl.  This  memorable  house-heating  was 
celebrated  by  Robert  and  Allan  in  their  own  peculiar 
way.  The  latter  wrote  the  music,  and  the  former  the 
song,  while  Nicol  rewarded  them  with  "  wine  and  was- 
sail."   All  the  three  found  early  graves. 

Bums  himself  was  a  most  hospitable  and  convivial 
man.  His  famous  punch-bowl,  while  he  resided  at 
Ellisland,  was  frequently  filled  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  emptied  to  the  delight  of  his  friends.  Af^  his 
death  it  was  presented  to  Alexander  Cunningham,  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  poet*s  family,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
gratitude.  Cunningham  went  the  way  of  the  poet,  and 
the  bowl  passed  from  beneath  the  auctioneer*s  hammer, 
at  the  price  of  eighty  pounds,  into  the  hands  of  a  specu- 
lating tavern-keeper,  and  from  thence  into  the  pawn- 
shop ;  out  of  which  place  it  was  redeemed,  at  more  than 
the  original  cost,  by  my  friend  Archibald  Hastie,  Esq. 
of  West-place,  London.  I  am  gkd  that  it  has  at  last 
found  sanctuary  with  one  who>  while  he  watches  over  it 
as  a  zealous  catholic  would  watch  over  the ''  trae  bloody 
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stone  of  Thoina»>i>a-Becket/'  sabmits  it  cheerfully  at  set 
times  and  seasons  to  the  curiosity  of  his  friends^  reeking 
to  the  brim  with  the  fragrant  liquid  whieh  its  first  great 
owner  loved.  The  bowl  is  made  of  Uack  Scottish  marble^ 
brimmed  and  bottomed  with  silver. 


GALLA-WATER. 

There's  braw  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 

That  wander  through  the  blooming  heather ; 
But  Yarrow  braes  nor  Ettrick  shaws 

Can  match  the  lads  o*  GallaF-water. 
But  there  is  ane>  a  secret  ane, 

Aboon  them  a*  I  lo*e  him  better ; 
And  I'll  be  his,  and  he'll  be  mine. 

The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla-water. 

Although  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 

And  though  I  hae  me  meikle  todier ; 
Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love. 

We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla-water. 
It  9e*er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 

That  ooft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure ; 
The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 

O  tiiat's  the  chiefiest  warld's  treasure ! 
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''  Braw  braw  Lads  of  Gralla- water**  is  the  name  of  an 
ancient  song^  of  which  too  little  remains^  and  even  that 
little  seems  of  a  mingled  yarn. 

Braw  braw  lads  of  Gklla^  water, 
Braw  braw  lads  of  Galla- water ; 

rilkilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee> 
And  follow  my  love  throogh  the  water. 

A  merrier  eye,  a  whiter  foot, 

Ne*er  shone,  and  ne*er  was  wet  in  water,    ^< 

As  had  the  lass  who  followed  me. 
In  fdr  moonlight,  thhiugh  Galla-water. 

I  imagine  that  the  original  song  celebrated  the  bravery 
of  the  yonng  men  from  the  banks  of  the  Galla,  a  district 
which  sent  to  the  field  many  gallant  warriors.  The 
song  of  Bnms  is  sweet,  but  the  air  is  sweeter  still ;  and 
who  can  hope  to  match  with  suitable  words  the  divinest 
of  all  the  airs  of  Caledonia  ? 
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MARY. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies^  my  Mary^ 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar? 

0  sweet  grows  die  lime  and  the  orange. 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

Bat  a'  die  charms  o'  the  Indies 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  my  Mary, 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  be  true ; 
And  sae  may  the  heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand  t 

O  plight  me  your  fiuth,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join. 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us. 

The  hour,  and  the  moment  o'  time ! 
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Of  this  song  Burns  says^  **  In  my  early  years^  when  I 
was  thinking  of  going  to  the  West  Indies^  I  took  the 
fbUowing  fiurewell  of  a  dear  girl.  Yon  must  know  that 
all  my  earlier  love  songs  were  the  breathings  of  ardent 
passion ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  easy  in  after- 
times  to  have  given  them  a  polish^  yet  that  polish  to  me> 
whose  diey  were,  and  who  perhaps  alone  cared  for  them, 
would  have  defaced  the  l^;end  of  my  hearty  which  was 
so  fidthfiilly  inscribed  on  them.  Their  simplicity  was, 
as  they  say  of  wines,  their  race/' 


PHILLIS  THE  PAIR. 

While  larks  with  little  wing 
Fann'd  the  pure  air. 

Tasting  the  breathing  spring, 
Forth  I  did  fare : 

Oay  the  sun's  golden  eye 

Peep'd  o'er  the  mountains  high  ; 

Such  thy  mom !  did  I  cry, 
Phillis  the  fair. 

In  each  bird's  careless  song 

Olad  did  I  share ; 
While  yon  wild  flowers  among 

Chance  led  me  there : 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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Sweet  to  the  opening  day, 
Rosebads  bent  the  dewy  spray ; 
Such  thy  bloom !  did  I  say, 
Phillis  the  fair. 

Down  in  a  shady  walk. 

Doves  cooing  were, 
I  mark'd  the  cruel  hawk 

Caught  in  a  snare : 
So  kind  may  Fortune  be> 
Such  make  his  destiny. 
Him  who  would  injure  thee, 

Phillis  the  &ir ! 

"  Phillis  the  fjEiir"  was  no  imaginary  lady  with  a 
pastoral  name,  but  Miss  Phillis  Macmurdo  of  Drum- 
Ifuirig,  a  young  lady  of  great  accomplishments,  on  whom 
Clarke,  the  friend  of  Bums,  lavished  many  praises,  and 
the  poet  himself  another  set  of  verses.  She  was  sister 
to  "  Bonnie  Jean."  He  wrote  another  song  to  the  same 
air — ^that  song  so  full  of  pathetic  reproach : 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore. 

The  heroine  whose  fiddenfess  it  laments  was  a  Miss 
Stuart,  and  the  forsaken  hero  was  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham, the  poet's  friend. 
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SIC  A  WIPE  AS  WILLIE  HAD. 

Willie  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linknmdoddie ; 

Willie  was  a  wabster  gude, 
Cou'd  stown  a  due  wi'  ony  bodie ; 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 

0  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

1  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane. 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour ; 
Fiye  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller  ; 
A  whiskin  beard  about  her  mou. 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hem-shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 
She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left. 

To  balance  fieur  in  ilka  quarter : 
She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast. 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shonther ; 

a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

l2 
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Aold  baudrons  by  the  ingle  Ats, 

An'  wi'  her  loof  her  &oe  is  washin ; 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  aa  trig. 

She  dighta  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hoahen ; 
Her  walie  nievea  like  midden-creela. 

Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan-water ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

A  ditty  which  omitained  the  diorus  lines  of  this 
sprightly  and  graphic  song  was  once  well  known  among 
the  peasantry.   There  was  a  slight  but  carious  Tariation : 

Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had> 
I  wadna  gie  a  hodle  for  her. 

The  measure  and  value  price  which  this  little  obsolete 
Scottish  coin  gives,  is  now  less  easily  understood  than 
formerly  i  and  a  button  supplies  its  place,  and  illustrates 
the  worth  of  Willie's  spouse  as  near  as  metal  can  come. 
Willie  Wastle  occurs  in  some  old  vaunting  rhymes : 

I'm  Willie  o'  the  Wastle; 
I'll  bide  in  my  castle ; 
And  a*  the  dogs  i*  your  town 
Canna  ding  my  castle  down. 

Who  the  unhappy  Willie  Wastle  of  Bums  was,  is  of 
no  importance  to  know,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire;  far 
perhaps  Linkumdoddie  and  tinkler  Madgie  never  had 
a  name  and  local  habitation  except  in  wmg. 
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TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 


Thou  lingering  star^  with  lessening  ray. 

That  lov'st  to  gieet  the  early  mom^ 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  aool  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  Uissfol  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear^st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget  ? 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 


Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhnng  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twin'd  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  qnray. 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Prodaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 
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Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  midces. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary^  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

The  pleasant  past  and  melancholy  present  are  mingled 
by  Bums  very  touchingly  in  this  song.  Of  Mary  Camp- 
bell, to  the  remembrance  of  wlfose  charms  this  lyric  is 
attributed,  much  has  been  said ;  but  if  truth  could  be 
separated  from  fiction,  I  imagine  little  would  still  be 
known.  The  story  of  the  poet  and  his  love  standing  on 
each  side  of  a  small  brook,  and  laving  their  hands  in  the 
stream,  and  vowing  eternal  fidelity  ov^  the  bible,  has 
been  told  by  Mr.  Gromek,  a  zealous  inquirer  into  aU 
matters  illustrative  of  the  poet's  verse  and  personal 
history ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  striking  and  romantic. 
The  poet  himself  gives  no  embellished  picture  of  their 
affection.  "  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the  most  ardent 
reciprocal  affection,  we  met,  by  appointment,  on  the 
second  Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the 
banks  of  Ayr,  where  we  spent  a  day  in  taking  a  farewell 
before  she  should  embark  for  the  West  Highlands  to 
arrange  matters  among  her  friends  for  our  projected 
change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  Autumn  following  she 
crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock,  where  she  had 
scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant 
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f ever^  which  honied  my  dear  girl  to  her  grave  dn  a  few 
days,  before  I  ooold  even  hear  of  her  illness."  During 
the  first  year  of  the  poet* s  residence  at  Ellisland,  when 
the  anniversary  of  her  death  arrived,  he  was  seized  with 
extreme  dejection  and  agitatiim  of  mind,  and,  retiring 
from  his  £unily,  he  threw  himself  down  beside  a  corn- 
stack,  and  conceived  this  pathetic  song  to  Mary  in 
Heaven. 


ANNIE. 


It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 

When  com  rigs  are  bonnie. 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie : 
The  time  flew  by  wi*  tentless  heed. 

Till, 'tween  the  late   nd  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 

To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 

t 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still. 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly ; 
I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley : 
I  kenn'd  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain; 

I  loved  her  most  sincerely ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 
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I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace ; 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely ; 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place> 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley ! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright. 

That  shone  that  hour  so  dearly. 
She  aye  shall  bliss  that  happy  night 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

I  hae  been  blithe  wi'  comrades  dear; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinkin ; 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'ring  gear ; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinlcin : 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubled  fieiirly. 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

The  air  of  the  "  Com-ngs/'  to  which  Bums  composed 
this  song,  had,  in  earlier  times,  the  burthen  to  bear  of 
very  rude  and  very  ridiculous  verses : 

There  was  a  piper  had  a  cow. 

And  he  had  nought  to  give  her ; 
He  took  his  pipes  and  play'd  a  spring. 

And  bade  the  cow  consider : 
The  cow  consider'd  very  well. 

And  gave  the  piper  a  penny 
To  play  the  same  tune  o'er  again^ 

Com  rigs  are  bonnie. 
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The  choice  of  the  cow  is  very  natural.     The  old  song 
escaped  the  research  of  Herd,  and  the  dutdi  of  Johnson. 


JOHN  ANDERSON  MY  JO. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  sequent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  damb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  we'll  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

Tradition  has  bestowed  on  the  ancient  John  Anderson 
of  Scottish  song  the  lucrative  situation  of  piper  to  the 
town  of  Kelso ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  him 
listening  to  the  invitation  of  a  Kelso  dame  to  partake 
of  a  sheep's-head  pie.    The  old  verses  which  introduce 
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honest  Jolin  to  our  notice  are  mde  and  graphic.  The 
leformefti  inoculated  them  with  a  controversial  and  sa- 
tiric meaning,  and  took  them  into  the  servioe  of  the 
kirk ;  see  how  they  tear  off  the  scarlet  robes  from  the 
Roman  lady. 

John  Anderson  my  jo^  John, 

Come  in  as  ye  come  by. 
And  ye  shall  get  a  sheep's  head 

Weel  baken  in  a  pie; 
Wed  baken  in  a  pie,  John, 

A  haggis  in  a  pat ; 
John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

Come  in  and  yese  get  that. 

And  how  do  ye  do,  cummer — 

How  have  ye  thriven — 
And  how  many  bairns  have  ye  P 

Quoth  the  cummer,  seven. 
Are  they  a'  your  ain  gudeman's  ? 

Quoth  the  cummer,  na. 
For  five  o'  them  wero  gotten 

When  he  was  &r  awa. 

The  two  lawful  bairns  wero  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Su]^)er ;  the  spurious  progeny  wero  Penance,  Confirma- 
tion, Extrome  unction.  Ordination,  and  Marriage.  Those 
five  illegitimate  bairns  of  the  scarlet  lady  were  all 
jected  by  the  reformers. 
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PEGGY  ALISON. 

Ilk  care  and  fear^  when  thou  art  near, 

I  ever  mair  defy  them ; 
Vofong  kings  upon  their  hansel  throne 

Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am ! 
I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  again. 
An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 

My  bonnie  P^^  Alison ! 

When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure, 
I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heaven  to  share. 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure ! 

And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever ; 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 

And  break  it  shall  I  never ! 

The  name  of  Peggy  Alison  gives  an  air  of  truth  and 
reality  to  this  little  warm  and  affectionate  song,  which 
the  classical  name  of  Chloe,  Chloris,  or  Daphne,  would 
fail  to  bestow.  We  imagine  that  the  heroine  has  lived 
and  Inreathed  among  us,  and  repaid  the  admiration  of  the 
poet  by  a  smile  and  a  salute — but  we  have  no  such  lively 
Heeling  oonoeming  the  ladies  of  pastoral  romance.  The 
aong  is  by  Bums,  and  one  of  his  early  oomporations. 
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CHEROKES  INDIAN  DEATH  BONO. 

The  sun  sets  in  nighty  and  the  stars  shun  the  day. 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
B^in^  ye  tormentors ;  your  threats  are  in  vain. 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  firom  his  bow ; 
Remember  your  chie&  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  so  slow?  Do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  ham  the  pain  ? 
No !  the  son  of  Alknomook  ^shall  never  complain. 

Remember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  lay. 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  flame  Tises  fJEist ;  ye  exult  in  my  pain ; 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

I  go  to  the  land  where  my  fisither  is  gone : 
His  ghost  shall  rejoice  in  the  £une  of  his  son. 
Death  comes  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  me  from  pain ; 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomook,  has  scom'd  to  complain ! 

The  original  power  and  happy  genius  of  this  song  are 
universally  felt.  The  tranquil  heroism,  the  calm  en- 
duraniDe  and  dignity  of  nature  of  the  son  of  Alkno- 
mook, take  possession  of  our  hearts :  we  cannot  forget. 
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if  we  would,  the  savage  hero  whose  virtues  the  Muse  of 
Campbell  has  dashed  off  in  one  happy  line : 

A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear. 

It  is  the  composition  of  Anne  Home,  wife  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Hunter,  and  sister  to  Sir  Everard  Home, 
Bart. 


THE  EVENING  STAR. 

How  sweet  thy  modest  light  to  view, 

Fair,  star ! — to  love  and  lovers  dear ; 
While  trembling  on  the  fjeJling  dew. 

Like  beauty  shining  through  the  tear; 
Or  hanging  o'er  that  mirror-stream 

To  mark  each  image  trembling  there, — 
Thou  seem'st  to  smile  with  softer  gleam 

To  see  thy  lovely  &oe  so  £Eur. 

Though  blazing  o'er  the  arch  of  night. 

The  moon  thy  timid  beams  outshine. 
As  far  as  thine  each  starry  night — 

Her  rays  can  never  vie  with  thine. 
Thine  are  the  soft  enchanting  hours. 

When  twilight  lingers  on  the  plain. 
And  whispers  to  the  closing  flowers 

That  soon  the  sun  will  rise  again. 
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Thine  m  the  breeze  that^  murmnring^  Uand 
Ab  miiaic^  wafts  the  lorer's  ngh. 

And  bids  the  yielding  heart  expand 
In  love's  delidoos  ecstasy. 

Fair  star !  though  I  be  doom'd  to  prove 
That  raptare*8  tears  are  mix'd  with  pain ; 

Ah !  still  I  feel  'tis  sweet  to  love- 
But  sweeter  to  be  lov'd  again. 

A  poetic  mind  of  no  common  order  perished  when 
John  Leyden^  the  author  of  this  pretty  ode^  died  in  the 
East.  A  slow  and  consuming  illness  seijEed  upon  him, 
and  his  laborious  mind  and  conscientious  heart  would  not 
allow  his  body  proper  repose.  His  happiest  moments 
were  when  he  recalled  the  hills  and  streams  of  his  native 
Tiviotdale  to  his  fiuicy.  Sir  John  Malcolm^  a  country- 
man and  a  man  of  genius>  sat  down  by  his  bed-side>  and 
read  him  a  letter  from  Scotland  describing  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  volunteers  of  Liddisdale— summoned  from 
their  sleep  by  sound  of  drum  and  beacon-light— march- 
ing against  an  imaginary  enemy^  to  the  warlike  border 
air  of  ''  Wha  dare  meddle  wi*  me**  —  Leyden's  hce 
kindled ;  he  started  up^  and^  with  strange  melody  and 
wild  gesticulation^  sang  aloud — 

Wha  dare  meddle  wi*  me  ? 
Wha  dare  meddle  wi*  me  ? 
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TAM  GLEN. 

My  heart  is  a-breaking^  dear  Tittie ; 

Some  oomuel  unto  me  come  len* ; 
To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pitj ; 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tarn  Glen^ 
I'm  thinking,  wi'  sic  a  braw  fallow. 

In  poortith  I  might  make  a  fen' ; 
What  care  I  in  niches  to  wallow. 

If  I  mauna  many  Tarn  Glen  ? 

There's  Lowrie  the  laird  o'  Drumeller, 

€hide-day  to  yon,  brute !  he  comes  ben : 
He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller. 

But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen  ? 
My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me. 

And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men ; 
They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me  ; 

But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tam  Glen? 

My  daddie  sap,  gin  1*11  forsake  him, 

He*ll  gie  me  gude  hunder  marks  ten : 
But,  if  it's  ordain'd  I  maun  take  him, 

O  wha  will  I  get  but  Tam  Glen? 
Yestreen  at  the  Valentines*  dealing. 

My  heart  to  my  mou  gied  a  sten ; 
For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 

And  thrice  it  was  written,  Tam  Glen. 
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The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin 

My  droukit  sark-sleeve^  as  ye  ken ; 
His  likeness  came  up  the  house  staukin— - 

The  very  grey  breeks  o*  Tarn  Glen ! 
Come  counsel,  dear  Tittle,  don*t  tarry ; 

I'll  gie  you  my  bonnie  black  hen, 
Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 

The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly.  Tarn  Glen. 

How  much  the  old  song  of  "  Tarn  Glen"  lent  to  the 
conception  of  the  new  it  is  now  in  vain  to  inquire ;  for 
the  ancient  strain  has  fedrly  passed  away,  and  the  name 
only  remains  behind.  Bums  submitted  his  song  to  his 
brother  Gilbert  as  the  work  of  the  eldem  Muse,  and 
heard  its  naivete  warmly  praised  before  he  acknowledged 
it  for  his  own  offspring.  It  seems  ordained  indeed  that 
the  lady  should  become  Mrs.  Glen-— fistte  and  affection 
formed  an  alliance  fax  too  strong  for  the  blandishments 
of  Lowrie  the  laird,  or  the  counsel  of  aunts,  or  the  ad- 
monition of  mothers.  The  first  four  lines  of  the  con- 
cluding verse  are  emUasoned  with  the  superstition  and 
the  simplicity  of  old  Scotland. 
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CHLORI8. 

My  Chloris^  mark  how  green  the  groves. 

The  primrose  banks  how  fair : 
The  bahny  gales  awake  the  flowers. 

And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 
The  lav'rock  shuns  the  palace  gay. 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings : 
For  nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween. 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings. 

Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilfu'  string 

In  lordly  lighted  ha' : 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed. 

Blithe,  in  the  birken  shaw. 
The  princely  revel  may  survey 

Our  rustic  dance  wi'  scorn ; 
But  are  their  hearts  as  light  aa  ours 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  P 

The  shepherd,  in  the  flowery  glen, 
In  shepherd's  phrase  will  woo : 

The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale,  . 
But  is  his  heart  as  true  ? 

These  wild-wood  flowers  I've  pu'd,  to  deck 
That  spotless  breast  o'  thine  ! 

The  courtiers'  gems  may  witness  love— - 
,  But  'tisna  love  like  mine. 

VOL.  IV.  BI 
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The  beanty  of  Chloris  has  added  many  channs  to 
Scottish  song;  but  that  which  has  increased  the  re- 
putation of  the  poet  has  lessened  the  fiune  of  the  man. 
Chloris  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  believed  in  the 
dispensing  power  of  beauty^  and  thon^t  that  love 
should  be  under  no  demure  restraintj  and  own  no  law 
but  that  of  nature.  Bums  sometimes  thought  in  the 
same  way  himself;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  therefore 
that  the  poet  should  celebrate  the  charqis  of  a  liberal 
lady  who  was  willing  to  reward  his  strainsj  and  who 
gave  him  many  nocturnal  opportunities  of  catching  in- 
spiration from  her  presence. 


O  WHA  IS  SHE  THAT  LO'ES  ME. 

O  wha  is  she  that  lo'ee  me^ 

And  has  my  heart  a-keeping  P 
O  sweet  is  she  that  lo'es  me^ 
As  dews  o'  simmer  weeping. 
In  tears  the  rose-buds  steeping. 
O  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart. 

No  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
O  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind. 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 
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If  tboii  ahalt  meet  a  lassie^ 

In  grace  and  beauty  chtrming, 
Tliat  e*en  ikj  chosen  laasie, 

£xe  while  thy  breast  aae  warmiiig^ 
Had  ne'er  aic  powero  alarming; 
O  thaf  8  the  lassie  o'  my  hearty 

No  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
O  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind^ 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

If  thou  hadst  heard  her  talking. 
And  thy  attentions  plighted^ 
That  ilka  body  talking. 

But  her,  by  thee  is  slighted. 
And  thou  art  all  delighted: 
O  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart. 

No  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
O  thaf  s  the  queen  o'  womankind. 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

If  thou  hast  met  this  fair  one ; 

When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted. 
If  every  other  Mr  one. 
But  her,  thou  hast  deserted. 
And  thou  art  broken-hearted ; — 
O  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart. 

No  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
O  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind. 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

u2 
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This  song  was  fonnd  among  the  manuscripto  of  Burns 
— the  air  of  ''  Morag,"  to  which  it  is  sung,  the  poet 
was  passionately  fond  of.  The  choms  is  an  encumbrance, 
as  all  chomses  are ;  but  here  I  cannot  dispense  with  it, 
for  the  continuation  of  the  sense  requires  its  presence. 
The  ch(yrus,  in  lyric  composition,  is  capable  of  great 
diversity.  The  story  and  the  sentiment  of  the  song 
might  be  infused  into  it. 


THE  YOUNG  HIGHLAND  ROVER. 

Loud  blaw  the  frosty  breezes. 

The  snaws  the  mountains  cover ; 
Like  winter  on  me  seises. 

Since  my  young  Hi^iland  Rover 

Far  wanders  nations  over. 
Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray,  . 

May  Heaven  be  his  warden ; 
Return  him  safe  to  fieiir  Strath8pey> 

And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon ! 

The  trees  now  naked  groaning, 
Shall  soon  wi'  leaves  be  hinging^ 
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The  birdies  dowie  moaning, 

Shall  a'  be  blithly  singing. 

And  every  flower  be  springing. 
Sae  I'll  rejoice  the  lee-lang  day. 

When  by  his  mighty  warden 
My  youth's  retnm'd  to  £ur  Strathspey, 

And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon. 

**  The  Yonng  Highland  Rover"  is  imagined  to  have 
been  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  Bums  was  inoculated 
with  Jacobitism  during  his  ];iorthem  tour,  and  his  Muse 
in  one  of  her  retrospective  fits  conceived  the  present 
song.  The  Stuarts  have  all  gone  down  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave ;  and  over  their  unhappy  dust  the  delicate  bene- 
volence of  George  the  Fourth  has  placed  a  noble  monu- 
ment. 
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LOUIS,  WHAT  RECK  I  BY  THEE  ? 

Louis,  what  redk  I  by  thee. 

Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean  ? 
Dyror,  beggar  louns  to  me, 

I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom. 

Let  her  crown  my  love  her  law. 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me : 

Kings  and  nations,  swith  awa ! 
Seif  randies  I  disown  yef 


'^ Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee?"  is  one  of  the  shortest 
and  happiest  of  aU  the  lyrics  of  Bums.  It  is  an  early 
composition :  the  King  of  France  was  on  his  tottering 
throne,  Geordie  was  reigning  on  his  ocean,  and  Jean 
was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  when  the  poet  owned  her  love 
for  his  law,  took  her  bosom  for  his  throne,  and  did 
homage.  Geordie  still  reigns  on  his  ocean,  and  none  of 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  can  waft  an  enemy  against  him 
who  can  brave  him  for  a  moment. 
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LAST  MAY,  A  BRAW  WOOER- 

Last  May,  a  braw  wooer  came  down  the  lang  glen. 

And  sair  wi'  his  loye  he  did  deave  me : 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men. 

The  dence  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me,  believe  me. 

The  denoe  gae  wi'm  to  bdieve  me. 

He  spake  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  een. 

And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying; 
I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked  ibr  Jean : 

Bnt  Oade  fbrgte  me  for  lying,  for  lyings 

But  Glide  forgie  me  for  lying ! 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  himsel  for  the  laird. 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffian ; 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it^  or  ear'd^ 

But  thought  I  nnght  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers. 
But  thougjht  I  mi^t  bae  waur  offers. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortnight  or  less. 

The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her ! 
He  up  the  Oatesladc  to  my  Mack  cousin  Bess, 

Gkiess  ye  how,  the  jaudi  I  could  Ixiar  her,  could  bear 
her, 

Chiess  ye  how,  the  jaud !  I  could  bear  her. 
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But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  caie, 

I  gaed  to  the  tiyste  o'  Dalgamock^ 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there !  ^ 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warkicky 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shputher  I  gae  him  a  blink. 

Lest  neehors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 
My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 

And  Yow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie. 

And  yow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie.  , 

I  speer'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  oouthy  and  sweet, 

Oin  she  had  recover'd  her  hearin. 
And  how  my  auld  shoon  fitted  her  shauchled  fSset — 

Oude  save  us !  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  swearin, 

Gude  save  us !  how  he  fell  a  swearin. 

He  begged,  for  Gudesake !  I  wad  be  his  wife. 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow: 
So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  lifis, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 

The  old  song  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Lothians  came 
cruising  to  Fife"  had  some  share  in  the  composition  of 
this  admirable  lyric.  It  furnished  the  measure,  the 
subject,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  story ;  but  it  is 
bald,  meagre,  and  unembellished ;  there  are  no  sallies  of 
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nvit,  no  aeaaomngs  of  humour^  and  no  varieties  of  in- 
cident in  it.     The  conclusion  can  bear  quoting:— 

The  mither  cried  butt  the  House^  Jockie !  come  here, 
Ye've  naething  to  do  but  the  question  to  speer : 
The  question  was  speered^  and  the  bargain  was  struck, 
The  neighbours  came  in  and  wished  them  good  luck. 

Dalgamock,  now  incorporated  with  Closeburn,  was 
the  name  of  a  small  and  beautiful  little  parish,  ex->  , 
tending  along  the  banks  of  the  Nith ;  its  ruined  kirk 
and  lonesome  burial  ground  are  often  visited  by  the 
old  people  of  the  neighbourhood-7-human  affection 
clings  anxiously  to  paternal  dust.  It  was  here  that 
*'  Old  Mortality"  was  found  repairing  the  martyr's 
tombstones;  and  in  the  vicinity  is  Creehope-linn, 
which  gave  many  a  Cameronian  shelter,  and  afforded 
reluge  to  Burley  when  he  fought  single-handed  with 
Satan.  Burns,  in  the  course  of  his  song,  employs  a 
proverbial  expression  in  a  way  which  persuades  me  that 
he  did  not  understand  it.  When  a  lady  dismisses  her 
lover,  the  unfortunate  swain  is  called  her  '^  auld  shoon" 
•— 4he  wore  him  while  she  pleased,  and  then  put  him  off. 
For  one  girl  to  wear  the  "  auld  shoon"  of  another  is^  in 
the  rude  figurative  language  of  the  peasantry,  to  accept 
the  addresses  of  the  other's  discarded  lover.  In  this  way 
the  vaunt  in  an  old  song  is  explained : — 

Ye  may  tell  the  coof  that  gets  her. 
How  he  gets  but  my  auld  shoon. 
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In  BumBy  the  first  iaqniry  of  die  kdy  fbr  her  couni 
Bess  is  suficieotly  aiatictoiis  :-— 

I  q)eer^d  for  my  ooosin  fa'  ooudiy  and  sweet. 
Gin  she  had  reosifer'd  her  heaxin. 

Bat  the  next  qoestion  is  utterly  nnintritigiMe  ^*  and 
how  her  new  shoon  saited  her  shaachled  feet'*— -unless  we 
suppose  that  she  meant  toinsinoate  onlytliat  theleetof 
her  oooda  were'' shamshled,"  or  ill  framed.  ByasUg^ 
alteration^  I  have  made  the  line  allude  satirically  to 
her  cousin's  sxtuation  with  liie  discarded  lover ;  and  I 
imagine  I  have  restored  it  to  the  sense  widdi  Bams 
Intended. 


OH,  WERT  THOU  IN  THE  €AULD  BLAST? 

CHi,  wert  thou  in  the  eauld  Uast, 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea  ? 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  belter  diee,  I'd  shdter  ^lee. 
Or'did  mi8fQrtune*s  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw. 
Thy  bidd  should  be  my  !iosom« 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 
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Or  were  I  in  the  wiMest  waste^ 

Sae  blade  and  bare^  sae  Uack  and  bare^ 
The  desert  were  a  para£ae^ 

If  thou  wert  there^  if  thoa  wert  there. 
Or  were  I  monardi  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign. 
The  brigiitest  jewd  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  qaeen,  wad  be  my  queen. 

In  Bnms's  manmcripts,  among  whidi  this  sweet 
little  song  was  found,  it  is  called  "  Address  to  a  Lady."* 
The  repetitions  of  the  second,  fmirth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
lines  of  each  rerse  make  it  echo  the  air  of  The  Lass 
of  Livingstone/' 


ON  THE  SEAS  AND  FAR  AWAY. 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad. 
When  abs^it  from  ray  sailor  lad? 
How  can  I  the  thought  5»rego, 
He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe? 
Let  me  wander*  let  me  rove. 
Still  my  heart  is  with  my  love  ; 
Nightly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day 
Are  with  Imn  tSiat's  far  away. 
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When  in  summer's  noon  I  fainty 
.   As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant. 
Haply  in  this  scorching  sun 
My  sailor's  thund'ring  at  his  gun : 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy ! 
Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy ! 
Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may. 
Spare  but  him  that's  fiar  away ! 

At  the  starless  midnight  hour. 

When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power ; 

As  the  storms  the  forest  tear, 

And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air. 

Listening  to  the  doubling  rour. 

Surging  on  the  rocky  shore. 

All  I  can — I  weep  and  pray. 

For  his  weal  that's  fiar  away. 

Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend. 
And  bid  wild  war  his  ravage  end, 
Man  with  brother  man  to  meet. 
And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet : 
Then  may  heaven  with  prosp'rous  gales 
Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails. 
To  my  arms  their  charge  convey. 
My  dear  lad  that's  far  away. 

Burns  was  a  zealous  lover  of  his  country,  and  has 
stamped  his  patriotic  feelings  on  many  a  lasting  verse. 
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He  .WB8  dazsled  indeed  with  the  first  bright  outbuTst  of 
the  French  Revoluti<m,  and  hailed  in  common  with 
millions  of  men  the  &bric  of  ah  old  and  formidable  de- 
spotism^ cmmbled  at  the  touch  of  national  liberty.  Bat 
he  lived  not  to  see  a  martial  tyrann  j  aspiring  to  univer* 
sal  conquest — filling  the  world  with  bloodshed^  and 
teaching  the  rights  of  man  with  bayonet  and-  cannon. 
Had  he  seen  this^  he  would  have  loved  liberty  more 
fondly,  since  he  saw  she  was  a  native  of  his  own  glens 
and  hills ;  and  he  would  have  poured  out  patriotic  songs 
to  inspire  us  both  by  land  and  wave. 


BANKS  OP  THE  DEVON. 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  dear-winding  Devon, 

With  green-spreading  bushes,  and  flowers  blooming 
fair! 
But  the  bonniest  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon 

Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the  Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower. 

In  the  gay  rosy  mom  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew ! 
And  gentle  the  fidl  of  the  soft  vernal  shower. 

That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew ! 

O,  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breezes. 
With  chill  hoary  wing  as  ye  usher  the  dawn ! 
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And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seiaes 
The  verdoie  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  hwn ! 

Let  Boorbon  exult  in  his  gay  gilded  lilies, 
And  England  triumphant  diqday  her  proud  rose ; 

A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  grsen  Talleys 
Where  Devon^  sweet  Devon^  meandering  flows. 

Of  the  origin  of  <<The  Banks  of  the  Devon/'  Boms 
says^  "  These  verses  were  composed  on  a  charming  giil. 
Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton,  who  is  now  married  to  James 
Adair,  physician.  She  is  sister  to  my  worthy  friend 
Oawin  Hamilton  of  Mauchline,  and  was  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ayr,  bat  was  residing  when  I  wrote  these 
lines  at  Harveyston  in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the  ro- 
mantic banks  of  the  little  river  Devon."  To  this  lady 
Bums  addressed  a  dosen  of  his  finest  letters,  which,  in 
an  hour  of  carelessness  or  vexation,  were  committed  to 
the  fire. 


THE  CHEVALIERS  LAMENT. 

The  smaU  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning, 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  dear  thro'  the  vale ; 

The  hawthorn  trees  blow  in  the  dews  of  the  morning, 
And  wild  scatter'd  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale : 
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Bnt  what  can  give  pleasure^  or  what  can  seem  fair. 
While  the  lingering  moments  are  number'd  by  care  ? 

No  flowers  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly  singing. 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

The  deed  that  I  dar'd  could  it  merit  their  malice, 
A  king  and  a  £aither  to  place  on  his  throne? 

His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these  vaUeys, 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can  find 
none. 

But  'tis  not  my  sufiTerings  thus  wretched,  forlorn ; 

My  brave  gallant  friends,  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn : 
Your  deeds  prov'd  so  loyal  in  hot  bloody  trial, 

Alas !  can  I  make  you  no  better  return  ? 

When  Prince  Charles  Stuart  saw  that  utter  ruin  had 
fallen  on  all  those  who  loved  him  and  fought  for  him-* 
that  the  axe  and  the  cord  were  busy  with  their  persons, 
and  that  their  wives  and  children  were  driven  desolate, 
he  is  supposed  by  Bums  to  have  given  utterance  to  his 
feelings  in  this  touching  lament. 
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O  ARE  YE  SLEEPING,  MAGGIE  P 

Mirk  and  ndny  is  the  night. 
No  a  Btam  in  a'  the  carry ; 
LightningB  gleam  athwart  the  lift. 
And  winds  drive  wi'  winter's  fury. 
O  are  ye  sleeping,  Maggie  ? 
O  are  ye  sleeping,  Maggie  ? 
Let  me  in,  for  loud  the  linn 
Is  roaring  at  the  warlock  craigie. 

Fearfu'  soughs  the  boortree  bank. 

The  rifted  wood  roars  wild  and  drearie  ; 
Lo«d  the  iron  yate  does  clank. 

And  cry  o'  howlets  makes  me  eerie. 
Aboon  my  breath  I  dauma  speak. 

For  fear  I  rouse  your  waukrife  daddie  ; 
Gaold's  the  blast  upon  my  cheek ; 

O  rise,  rise,  my  bonnie  lady  ! 

She  opt  the  door,  she  let  him  in. 

He  coost  aside  his  dreeping  plaidie  : 
Blaw  your  warst,  ye  rain  and  win'. 
Since,  Maggie,  now  I'm  in  aside  ye. 
Now  since  ye're  waking,  Maggie, 
NoMf  since  ye're  waking,  Maggie ! 
What  care  I  for  howlet's  cry. 
For  boortree  bank,  or  warlock  craigie ! 
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The  "  Sleepiiig  Ma^e''  of  our  ancestors  was  a  song 
of  a  very  different  stamp  from  this  little  clever  lyric  by 
Tannahill.  It  abounded  in  images  of  nistic  mirth  and 
enjoyment;  and  the  langoage  which  embodied  them  was 
not  the  most  select  Of  the  song  nothing  exists  but  the 
name ;  but  the  name  is  sure  to  survive  as  long  as  the 
people  of  Dumfiriesshire  continue  to  dance :  for  **  Sleep- 
ing Maggie"  is  a  fiivourite  tune  when  the  baxn-*floor  is 
swept>  the  youths  and  maidens  are  assembled^  and  the 
fiddler  slants  his  cheek  over  the  strings. 


THE  GOWDEN  LOCKS  OF  ANNA. 

Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 
A  place  where  body  saw  na' ; 

Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 
The  gowden  locks  of  Anna. 

The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness 
.  Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna^ 

Was  naething  to  my  hinny  bliss 
Upon  the  lips  of  Anna. 

Ye  monarcfas,  take  the  east  and  west^ 

Frae  Indus  to  Savannah ! 
Oie  me  within  my  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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TbtTB  I'll  despiae  imperial  dbamiB, 

An  enq^reas  or  Bukana, 
Wliile  dying  laptores  in  htt  anns 

I  give  and  take  witH  Anna  { 

Awa>  tfaim  flaunting  god  o'  day ! 

Awa,  than  pale  Diana ! 
Ilk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray 

When  I'm  to  meet  my  Anna. 
Come^  in  thy  raven  phrniage,  Nif^> 

Sun^  moon^  and  stars^  withdrawn  a' ; 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 

My  transports  wi'  my  Anna. 

It  was  seldom  that  Burns  strained  and  laboured  to 
express  love  and  rapture ;  but  here  his  Muse  taxes  her- 
self to  three  verses  of  song^  rather  as  a  penance  than  a 
pleasure.  I  believe^  however,  that  Anna  with  the  golden 
locks  was  no  imaginary  person :  like  the  dame  in  the  old 
song,  "  She  brewed  gude  ale  for  gmtlemea ;"  and  while 
she  served  the  bard  with  a  pint  of  wine,  allowed  her 
customer  leisure  to  admiie  her, ''  as  hostler  wives  should 
do."  The  "  Lass  with  the  gowden  locks"  was  a  liberal 
lady,  like  the  ''Lassie  with  the  lintwhite  kclcs."  A 
note  imputed  to  Bums  in  the  Museum  says,  *'  I  think 
this  is  the  best  love  song  I  ever  composed."  If  the  poet 
wrote  this,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  hope  that  the  words 
are  apocryphal;  and  I  believe  they  are. 
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MY  BONNIE  MART. 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine. 

An'  fill  it  in  a  silver  taarie; 
That  I  may  drink  before  I  go> 

A  semoe  to  my  bonnie  laade ! 
The  boat  xoda  at  the  pier  o'  Leith ; 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  ftrry ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Mary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly. 

The  glittering  spean  are  ranked  ready ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar. 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody; 
But  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Would  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry ; 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afur^— 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 

In  the  notes  on  Johnson's  Museum,  Bums  claims  all 
this  song  as  his  composition  except  the  finst  four  lines. 
It  is  written  to  the  old  sir,  called  ''  The  salver  tassie," 
and  has  more  of  the  chivalrous  ballad  style  about  it  than 
what  was  customary  with  the  poet.  He  seldom  went 
back  into  old  times  and  old  feelings :  he  stamped  off  the 
passing  spirit  of  the  moment  with  unequalled  vigour ; 
the  vision  of  ancient  war  which  the  hero  saw  at  Ber- 
wick-law came  not  frequently  upon  his  fimcy. 

ii2 
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WHISTLE,  AND  I'LL  GOME  TO  YOU,  MY 

LAD. 

O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  yoa,  my  lad  ; 
O  whistle,  and  I*U  come  to  you,  my  lad : 
Though  fieither  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  1*11  come  to  you,  my  lad. 
But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me. 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee ; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  ^e^^ 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me. 

O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad  ; 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  eome  to  you,  my  lad  : 
Though  father  and  mither  and  a*  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 
At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me,   . 
Gang  by  me  as  though  that  ye  car*d  na  a  flie : 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o*  your  bonnie  black  ee. 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin  at  me. 

.  O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad ; 
P  wlnstle,  and  1*11  come  to  you,  my  IfA : 
Though  father  and  mither  and  a*  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 
Ay  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me. 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee ; 
But  court  na  anither,  though  joking  ye  be. 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
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"  Whistle^  and  I'll  oome  to  you^  my  lad/'  owes  its 
poetry  to  Burns^  and  its  tune  to  John  Bruce,  a  musician 
of  Dumfries,  an  admirable  fiddler,  a  vehement  Jacobite, 
and  a  fiery  highlander.  An  old  song  of  the  same  name 
once  existed:  the  title  was  more  peculiarly  Scottish, 
"  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  till  ye,*my  lad ;"  and  it  seems 
to  have  lent  the  chorus  and  the  character  to  the  present 
song.    Bums  amended  the  fourth  line  thus : 

Thy  Jeanie  will  venture  wi'  ye,  my  lad  j 

and  he  vindicates  the  alteration.  "  A  dame  whom  the 
graces  have  attired  in  witchcraft,  and  whom  the  loves 
have  armed  with  lightning, — a  fidr  one — ^herself  the 
heroine  of  the  song,  insists  on  th^  amendment — and  dis- 
pute her  commands  if  you  dare !"  I  have  restored  the 
original  line.  Jeanie's  taste  was  sometimes  as  incorrect 
as  the  poet's  love. 


THE  RANTIN  DOG  THE  DADDIE  OT. 

O  wha  my  babie-douts  will  buy  ? 
Wha  will  tent  me  when  I  cry  ? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  whare  I  lie  ? 
The  rantin  dog  the  daddie  o't.— 

Wha  will  own  he  did  the  finut  ? 
Wha  will  buy  my  groanin-maut  ? 
Wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca't? 
.  The  rantin  dog  the  daddie  o*t.— 
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Wben  I  mount  the  creepie-chauv 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there? 
Gie  me  Rolib  I  seek  use  mair. 
The  rantin  dog  the  daddie  o't.— 

Wha  wiU  crack  to  me  my  hue  ? 
Wha  will  make  me  fidginfidn? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  agaio  ? 
The  rantin  dog  the  daddie  o't— 

To  illustrate  this  song  I  ought  to  make  a  drawing  of 
the  "  stool  of  repentance/'  and  place  Bums  upon  it,  ap- 
pearing to  listen  with  a  grave  if  not  with  a  repentant 
spirit,  while  inwardly  resolving  to  resent  this  moral  dis- 
cipline in  satiric  verse.  The  poet  wrote  and  sent  the 
song  to  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  furnished  with  a 
very  good  reason  for  singing 

When  I  mount  the  cfeepie-chair, 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there  ? 
Qie  me  Rob,  I  seek  nae  mair. 
The  rantin  dog  the  daddie  o* 
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NANCY. 


Thine  am  I,  my  fidthful  fiur, 

Thine^  my, lovely  Nancy ; 
Ev'ry  pulse  along  my  vems, 

Ev'tj  ronng  nuicy* 
To  thy  bosom  lay  my  hearts 

There  to  throb  and  langnish : 
Though  despair  had  wrung  its  core. 

That  would  beal  its  anguidi. 


Take  away  these  rosy 

Raeh  with  balmy  treanuae : 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love^ 

Lest  I  die  with  pleasilre. 
What  is  Hfe  when  wanting  kve  } 

Ni^  without  a  meraing : 
Love's  the  ohm^ess  samnner  sun, 

Nature  gay  adorning. 

In  autumn^  ham  propitiona  seaioii  lor  song,  Bums 
wrote  this  lyric :  the  first  verse  i»  in  his  own  impas- 
sioned and  vigoraos  way ;  the  second  is  more  delicate 
and  feeble.  Like  many  writers  of  love  songs,  he  some- 
times went  to  a  iacred  setiroe  for  his  sentiments ;  but 
the  sim|^  beauty  of  "  Take  away  thine  eyes  from  me, 
for  they  have  tverosme  me/'  has  not  been  improved 
either  by  Bnrils  or  Thomson. 
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THE  LAD  THAT'S  PAR  AWA'. 

O  how  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad^ 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 

MHien  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa'  ? 

It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind^ 
It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw ; 

But  ay  the  tear  comes  in  my  e*^. 
To  think  on  him  that's  iur  awn'. 

My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door^ 

My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a'» 

But  I  hae  ane  will  take  my  part^ 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa'. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gae  to  me. 
And  silken  snoods  he  gae  me  twa ; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa'. 

The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass. 
And  spring  will  deed  the  birken-shaw ; 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  he'll  come  hame  that's  far  awa'. 
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Nothing  can  well  surpass  the  artless,  the  simple,  and 
pathetic  complaint  of  this  deserted  lady.  The  starting 
verse  alone  is  old :  all  the  rest  came  fresh  from  Bums's 
heart  and  imagination;  and  it  most  sink  into  every 
heart  that  sings  or  reads  it. 


GOOD  NIGHT,  AND  JOY  BE  WF  YOU  A'. 

C^ood  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a' ; 

Your  harmless  mirth  has  cheer'd  my  heart : 
May  life's  fell  blasts  out  o'er  ye  Uaw;  . 

In  sorrow  may  ye  never  part ! 
My  spirit  lives,  but  strength  is  gone ; 

The  mountain-fires  now  blaze  in  vain : 
Remember,  sons,  the  deeds  I've  done. 

And  in  your  deeds  I'll  live  again  ! 

When  on  yon  muir  our  gallant  dan 
Frae  boasting  foes  their  banners  tore, 

T 

Wha  show'd  himself  a  better  man. 

Or  fiercer  wav'd  the  red  claymore  ? 
But  when  in  peace— then  mark  me  there— 

When  through  the  glen  the  wand'rer  came, 
I  gave  him  of  our  lordly  fare, 

I  gave  him  here  a  welcome  hame. 


The  anld  will  speaik,  Ihe  ymiii|^  mam  kaar  ; 

Be  cantie,  but  be  good  asd  leal ; 
Your  am  ilia  a j  hae  heait  to  bear, 

Aiiitfaer'a  ay  faae  heart  to  feel. 
80,  ere  I  set,  I'll  see  you  Ame, 

I'll  see  yoa  triumph  ere  I  &^; 
My  parting  breath  shall  boast  3^  mine— 

GKmmI  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a'. 

This  "  Good  night*'  was  written  by  Sir  Alexander 
Boswdl,  and  it  caCches  the  spirit  and  selaea  a  stray  Ime 
from  an  old  song  which  b^an  and  ended  with  the  same 
words.  Bnms  wrdte  masonie  vtncB  to  the  air ;  bat 
masonic  songs  are  of  too  dark  and  mystic  a  nature 
to  be  felt  by  an  usenliightened  mtthitiide ;  and  I  must 
consign  all  such  compositions  to  the  exdnnte  use  of 
the  "  Children  of  Ught,"  the  '^  Brethren  of  tke  mystic 
level/' 


SHE'S  PAIR  AND  PAUSE. 

She*a  fiuv  and  fanae  that  eausea  my  saurt, 

I  la'ed  her  meikle  and  lang: 
She's  brdcen  her  vow,  she's  brolcen  my  hearty 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
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A  ooof  cam'  in  wi'  rowth  o'  gear ^ 
And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear ; 
But  woman  is  bat  warld's  gesr, 
Sae  let  the  bonnie  lass  gang. 

Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love. 

To  tbs  be  never  blind, 
Nae  ferlie  'tis  thoogh  fickle  she  proTe> 

A  woman  hae't  by  kind : 
O  woman  lovely,  woman  £ur ! 
An  angel  farm's  fsiun  to  thy  share, 
'Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to've  gien  thee  mair, 

I  mean  an  angel  mind. 

The  natural  mixtmre  of  sorrow  and  satire  in  this  little 
song  makes  it  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  many  lyric  conft- 
positions  of  Bums.  His  studied  and  elaborate  efbrts 
were  directed  to  the  embellishment  of  the  truly  splendid 
work  of  Qeatgd  Thomson,  while  his  more  hasty,  and,  it 
must  not  be  ^^^^gwi^,  less  discreet  sallies  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  an  humbler  production'  -the  Mu- 
seum. But  some  of  those  hasty  things  are  conceived  in 
the  poet*^  happiiBBt  manner ;  and  they  who  look  into 
Johnson  will  see  many  gems  of  antique  verse,  many 
native  pearls  of  price,  and  many  pieces  of  vii^gin  gold 
glittering  before  them.  The  fickknesa  of  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Stuart  oeoasioned  this  song.  She  had  deserted 
the  poet's  friend. 
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MARY  OP  CASTLE-CARY. 

Saw  ye  my  wee  thixig,  saw  ye  my  ain  things 

Saw  ye  my  true  love  down  on  yon  lea- 
Crossed  she  the  meadow  yestreen  at  the  gloaming, 

Sought  she  the  bumie  where  flowers  the  hawtree  ? 
Her  hair  it  is  lint-white,  her  skin  it  is  milk-white« 

Dark  is  the  blue  of  her  soft  rolling  e'e : 
Red,  red  her  ripe  lips,  and  sweeter  than  roses. 

Where  could  my  wee  thing  wander  firae  me  ? 

I  saw  nae  your  wee  thing,  I  saw  nae  your  ain  thii^ 

Nor  saw  I  your  true  lore  down  by  yon  lea ; 
But  I  met  my  bonnie  thing  late  in  the  gloaming, 

Down  by  the  bumie  where  flowers  the  hawtree : 
Her  hair  it  was  lint-white,  her  skin  it  was  milk-whit^ 

Dark  was  the  blue  of  her  soft  rolling  e'e ; 
Red  were  her  ripe  lips  and  sweeter  than  roses— 

Sweet  were  the  kisses  that  she  gave  to  me. 

It  was  nae  my  wee  thing,  it  was  nae  my  ain  thing, 

It  was  nae  my  true  love  ye  met  by  the  tree : 
Proud  is  her  leal  heart,  modest  her  nature. 

She  never  loved  ony  till  ance  she  lo'ed  me* 
Her  name  it  is  Mary,  she's  frae  Castle-cary, 

Aft  has  she  sat  when  a  bairn  on  my  knee : 
Pair  as  your  £Bce  is,  were't  fifty  times  fieurer. 

Young  bringger  she  ne'er  wad  gie  kisses  to  thee. 
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It  was  then  your  Mary,  she'a  frae  Ca«tle-cary, 

It  was  then  your  true  love  I  met  by  the  tree ; 
Proud  as  her  heart  is  and  modest  her  nature. 

Sweet  were  the  kisses  that  she  gave  to  me. 
Sair  gloomed  his  dark  brow,  blood-red  his  cheek  grew. 

Wild  flashed  the  fire  firae  his  red  rolling  e'e : 
Ye*se  rue  sair  this  morning  your  boasts  and  your  scorn- 
ing. 

Defend  ye  £tiuse  traitor,  fii'  kmdly  ye  lie. 

Away  wi'  beguiling,  cried  the  youth  smiling^-^ 

Off  went  the  bonnet,  the  lint-white  locks  fiee. 
The  belted  plaid  fa'ing,  her  white  bosom  shawing. 

Fair  stood  the  loved  maid  wi'  the  dark  rolling  e'e. 
Is  it  my  wee  thing,  is  it  my  ain  thing, 

Is  it  my  true  love  here  that  I  see  ? 
O  Jamie  ibrgie  me,  your  heart's  constant  to  me, 

I'll  never  mair  wander,  dear  laddie,  frae  thee. 

''  Mary  of  Castle-cary"  has  been  admired  as  one  of 
our  first-rate  songs.  But  no  song  that  Hector  Macneill 
ever  wrote  has  any  right  to  such  a  distinction.  Still  it 
is  one  of  the  author's  best  songs :  the  story  is  indeed  im- 
probable ;  but  the  language  is  happy,  and  the  narrative 
dramatic.  I  wish  the  poet  iiad  called  down  the  doud 
of  night  to  assist  the  indiscreet  maiden  in  her  deception. 
The  quick  eye  and  the  acute  ear  of  love  are  too  keennot 
to  have  penetrated  through  the  disguise.  Yet  I  like 
much  the  swaggering  presumption  of  the  lass  of  Castle- 
cary,  and  the  honourable  disbelief  and  passion  of  her 
admirer. 
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WILT  THOU  BE  MY  DBABIE  ? 

Wilt  thoa  be  my  dearie? 

When  BOROw  wriogs  thy  gentle  heart. 

Wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  sool^ 

That's  the  bve  I  bear  thee  i 

I  swear  and  vow  that  only  thou 

Shalt  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thoa>  I  swear  and  tow, 

Shalt  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Lassie^  say  thou  lo'es  me ; 
Or  if  thou  wiltna  be  my  ain, 
Sayoa  thou'lt  refuse  me : 
If  it  wiuna^  canna  be. 
Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me, 
liet  me,  lassie,  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me* 

The  old  stmg  of  the  ''  Sntor^s  daughter,"  which  leads 
its  air  to  these  beaatifiil  venes,  gave  no  ether  aid  to  the 
poet  By  many  of  the  admirers  of  the  old  songSy  Bums 
has  been  accused  of  misleading  the  current  el  ancient 
verse  into  a  channel  of  his  own-H>f  turning  the  mirth- 
ful into  the  serious,  and  the  gay  into  the  pathede.    If 
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what  he  found  wocdlen  he  oonverted  into  tilk ;  if  to  a 
yelvet  sleeve  he  added  a  Telvet  garment ;  and  if  he 
plaited  the  tresses  and  hrtvered  the  nether  garments  of 
the  antique  Scottish  Muse,  he  rendered  an  acceptable 
service  to  his  country.^— He  has  done  all  tiiis^  and  much 
more. 


HIGHLAND  MARY. 

Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers. 

Your  waters  never  drumlie : 
There  simmer  first  unfald  her  rob^s. 

And  there  the  langest  tarry; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fiureweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  hirk. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom. 
As  underneath  their  fn^^rant  shade, 

I  dasp'd  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Hi^Uand  Mary. 
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WV  numy  a  tow>  and  lock'd  embrace^ 

Our  parting  was  fd'  tender; 
And^  pledging  aft  to  meet  again^ 

We  tore  onrsels  asunder ; 
But  Oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frosty 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  ay  the  sparkling  gknoe. 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  I 
And  mould'ring  now  in  silent  dust, 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core. 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 

When  Bums  received  an  extensive  order  for  songs  for 
the  work  of  Thomson,  he  seems  to  have  laid  all  his 
earlier  affections,  all  his  domestic  love,  and  all  the  beauty 
in  the  district  under  contribution  for  rosie  cheeks,  blue 
eyes,  shining  tresses,  and  beautiful  shapes.  His  choice 
was  sometimes  happy,. and  often  injudicious:  some  of 
his  heroines  were  well  worthy  of  his  Muse;  others  can* 
not  be  remembered  without  lamenting  the  infirmity  of 
tiie  poet's  taste :  their  names  I  am  willing-  to  forget ; 
for  who  would  wish  to  know  to  what  prostituted  shape 
a  Canova  or  a  Chantrey.  are  indebted  for  the  exquisite 
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forms  with  which  they  have  endowed  marble?  The 
Muse  has  in  this  indiscriminate  choice  mingled  ranks 
together ;  for  poesie^  as  well  as  love,  is  a  leveller :  she 
has  also  linked  the  virtuous  with  the  vile ;  for  poesie 
has  her  sensual  feelings  and  heic  grosser  regards :  she  has 
also  preferred  the  oouch  of  purchased  pleasure  to  the  pure 
bed  of  wedlock.  This  is  in  exceeding  bad  taste;  for 
though  she  sips  ethereal  nectar  nigh  the  stars^  and  stoops 
at  midnight  to  quaff  a  gross  and  forbidden  cup,  it  is 
unwise  to  sing  openly  of  her  own  impurity,  and  lend  to 
her  shame  the  unwearied  wings  of  lyric  verse.  Of 
Highland  Mary  I  have  spoken  before:  she  was  the 
poet's  love  before  he  was  weU  ripened  into  manhood ; 
and  she  died  too  early  to  save  him  by  her  sense  and  her 
spirit  from  those  courses  of  indulgence,  the  offspring  of 
disappointed  hope. 


THE  BANKS  O'  DCX)N. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair ! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  weary,  fn'  of  care ! 
Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird. 

That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn  : 
Thou  mindst  me  of  departed  joys. 

Departed,  never  to  return. 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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Oft  hae  I  rov^d  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  roee  and  woodbine  twine ; 
When  ilka  bird  sang  of  its  luve^ 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  of  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fouse  luver  stole  my  rose. 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

Bums  wrote  an  earlier  and  more  simple  version  of 
the  "  Banks  of  Doon/'  which  is  printed  in  the  Reliques, 
and  I  certainly  prefer  it  to  the  present  copy.  But  it 
would  be  unwise  to  seek  to  divorce  the  song  firom  the 
fine  air  to  which  it  is  united.  Other  verses  have  Iieen 
added  which  I  have  omitted ;  they  are  not  by  Buma*- 
who  can  mistake  water  for  wine  ? 


BEWARE  O'  BONNIE  ANN. 

Ye  gallants  bright^  I  rede  you  right. 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann ; 
Her  comely  face  sae  fu*  o'  grace. 

Your  heart  she  will  trepan. 
Her  een  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night. 

Her  skin  is  like  the  swan  ; 
Sae  jimpy  lac'd  her  genty  waist. 

That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 
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Youths  grace,  and  love,  attendant  move. 

And  pleasure  kada  the  van ; 
In  a'  their  charms,  and  ocmqaieruig  arma. 

They  wait  on  biMmie  Ann. 
The  captive  bands  may.  chain  the  hands. 

But  love  enslaves  the  man ; 
Ye  gallants  brav,  I  rede  you  a'. 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann> 

The  "  Bonnie  Ann"  of  this  song  is  the  daughter  of 
Allan  Masterton,  one  of  the  early  friends  of  Bums,  and 
the  wife  of  John  Derbyshire,  Esq.  a  sorgeon  in  London. 
The  Muse  of  the  poet  was  ever  ready  at  the  call  of 
beauty  or  firiendship^-«nd  here  the  call  was  double. 


I  AM  A  SON  OP  MARS. 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars, 

Who  have  been  in  many  wars. 

And  show  my  ci^ts  and  scars 

Wherever  I  come ; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench. 
And  that  other  in  a  trench. 
When  welcoming  the  French 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

o2 
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My  prenticeahip  I  past 

Where  my  leader  breath'd  hiA  latt> 

When  the  bloody  die  was  cast 

On  the  heights  of  Abra'm : 
I  served  out  my  tradie 
When  the  gallant  game  was  played. 
And  the  Moro  low  was  laid 

At  the  sound  of  the  dram. 

I  lastly  was  with  Curtis 
Among  the  floating  batteries, 
And  there  I  lieft  for  witness 

An  arm  and  a  limb. 
Yet  let  my  country  need  me. 
With  Elliot  to  head  me, 
I'd  clatter  on  my  stumps 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

And  now,  though  I  must  b^ 
With  a  wooden  arm  and  leg. 
And  wi'  mony  a  tatter'd  rag 

Hanging  over  my  bum ; 
I'm  as  happy  with  my  wallet. 
My  bottle  and  my  callet. 
As  when  I  used  in  scarlet 

To  follow  the  drum. 

What,  thou^  with  hoary  locks, 
I  must  stand  the  winter  shocka 
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Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks, 

Oftentimes  for  a  home ; 
When  the  tother  bag  I  sell. 
And  the  tother  bottle  tell^ 
I  could  meet  a  troop  of  hell 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

In  the  house  of  "  Poeie  Nancie/'  a  liberal  hostler- 
wife  in  Kilmarnock,  Bums  gathered  together,  in  imagi- 
nation, one  Saturday  night,  a  band  of  mendicants,  to 
"  toom  their  powks  and  pawn  their  duds,"  and  drink, 
and  drab,  and  act  in  character.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  life  and  gaiety,  and  wild  naivete  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. The  festive  vagrants  are  all  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  personal  appearance,  and  by 
the  way  in  which  they,  take  up  their  piirts  in  the  living 
drama  of  vulgar  life.  They  all  resemble  each  other, 
however,  in  their  open  defiance  of  social  order  and 
decorum,  and  in  their  wish  of  enjoying  the  world  in 
common,  and  their  open  scorn  of  the  law,  the  kirk,  and 
the  king.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  bitterest  satire  ever 
written  on  the  wild  principles  of  animal  liberty  which 
the  French  Revolution  made  popular;  which. made 
many  a  lady  a  mother  without  the  constraint  of  wed- 
lodc,  and  sought  to  introduce  a  free  and  tolerant  system 
of  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  To  this  motley 
crowd  a  maimed  soldier,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
and  his  doxy  in  his  arms,  chants  this  song  of  his  own 
adventures,  and  I  know  not  where  to  find  the  like- 
specimen  of  military  licence  and  animation. 
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THE  LOVELY  LASS  OP  INVERNESS. 

The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness^ 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see ; 
For  e'en  and  mom  she  cries,  alaa 

And  ay  the  sant  tear  blins  her  e'e. 
Dnunossie  moor^  Dmmoesie  day, 

A  waefn'  day  it  was  to  me ; 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear. 

My  father  dear  and  brethren  three. 

Their  winding  sheet  the  bloody  day. 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see. 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  kxrd, 

A  bloody  man  I  trow  thou  be; 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair. 

That  ne'er  did  wrang  to  thine  or  thee. 

It  has  been  oflten  said,  though  probably  not  written, 
that,  in  some  half  dozen  of  songs.  Bums  surpaaea  all 
other  lyric  poets.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  this  pfe^ 
eminence  may  as  well  be  claimed  flor  twenty  as  for  six ; 
and  among  either  of  the  selections  I  should  have  little 
hesitation  in  placing  his  Lass  of  Inverness.  It  is  not 
what  critics  call  a  catching  or  dashing  song,  but  it 
has  a  tone  of  subdued  sorrow,  inexpressibly  mounifiil : 
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the  herame  reproacheft  the  author  of  her  woes  with  a 
pathetic  gentlenen;  and  she  brings  tears  to  eyes  which 
more  damorons  or  passionate  grief  would  fiiil  to 
moisten. 


VISION  OF  LIBERTY. 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  towerj 

Where  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air. 
Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower. 

And  teUs  the  midnight  moon  her  care ; 
The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still. 

The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky. 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hiU — 

The  distant-eehoing  glens  reply. 

The  streamj  adown  its  haselly  path, 

Wa»  rushing  by  the  ruin-d  wa's> 
Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 

Whase  distant  roaring  sweUs  and  fa's. 
The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 

Her  lights,  wi'  hissing  eerie  din ; 
Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift. 

Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  won. 

By  heedless  chance  I  tum'd  mine  eyes> 
And,  by  the  moon-beam,  shook  to  see 
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A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise^ 

Attir*!!  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 
Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane> 

His  daring  look  had  daunted  me ; 
And  on  his  bonnet  graved  was  plain 

The  sacred  posy— Ln)ertie. 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow. 

Might  rous'd  the  slumbering  dead  to  hear ; 
Bnt  oh !  it  was  a  tale  of  woe. 

As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear ! 
He  sang  wi'  joy  his  former  day. 

He  weeping  wail'd  his  latter  times : 
But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play, 

I  winna  venture't  in  my  rhymes. 

For  the  splendid  vision  which  the  imaginatian  of 
Bums  evoked  from  the  ground  he  was  probably  unable 
to  find  a  strain  sublime  and  lofty  enough:  the  song 
of  freedom  has,  therefore,  remained  unsung.  He  seems 
to  have  b^un  his  verses  without  any  precise  aim,  and 
the  phantom  to  have  arisen  on  him  as  he  proceeded. 
Was  ever  a  song  of  that  stamp  loaded  with  so  di«nTnilftr 
a  chorus  ? 

A  lassie  all  alone  was  making  her  moan. 
Lamenting  our  lads  beyond  the  sea, — 

In  the  bloody  wars  they  fa',  and  our  honour's  gane 
and  a', . 
And  broken-hearted  we  maun  die. 
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The  poet,  too,  haa  resorted  to  a  oommon  and  dumsy 
mode  of  letting  na  into  the  mystery  of  hia  Spirit,  by 
printing  "  liberty"  on  the  head-gear ;  like  Rubens, 
with  his  Virtues  rowing  the  boat  to  Mary  of  Medid, 
with  their  names  in  labels  at  their  sides.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  noble  production.  When  the  Minstrel  Spirit  of 
Liberty  wept  his  former  day,  I  cannot  be  sure  to  what 
period  he  refers ;  did  he  think  on  the  time  when  the 
Wuptuous  nuns  were  expelled  for  sinning  against  their 
vows,  by  the  stem  Lord  Douglas  ?  It  seems  probaUe 
that  the  scene  was  not  laid  in  Linduden  College,  but  in 
Sweetheart  Abbey.  The  wall-flower  and  the  ivy,  the 
distant  Nith,  and  the  fox  howling  on  his  hiU,  all  bdong 
to  the  latter.  On  the  former  there  is  no  ivy — ^no  wall- 
flower scents  the  air — the  hill  is  too  remote  to  hear  the 
cry  of  the  fox,  and  Nith  is  within  a  good  stone  cast. 
But  the  Muse  might  array  the  one  in  the  costume  of  the 
other.  a 
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PIBROCH  OF  DONUIL  DHU. 

BIB  WALTBR  BCOTT. 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dliu> 

Pibroch  of  Donuil^ 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew,. 

Summon  Clan  Connil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  sommona  1 
Come  in  yoor  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky  ; 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  every  hill  plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one  ; 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 
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Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steerj 

Leave  nets  and  bai^gea ; 
Came  with  your  fighting  geer. 

Broad-swords  and  targes* 
Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 

Come,  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended : 
Come,  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded. 
Faster  come,  &ster  come; 

Faster  and  fiEister : 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master ! 

Fast  they  come,  fiast  they  come ; 

See  how  they  gather : 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plnme. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  p]aids»  dmw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  set ; 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Now  for  the  onset ! 
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HOHENLINDEN. 

THOMAS   CAMPBELL^   B8Q. 

On  Linden^  when  the  sun  was  low^ 
All  bloodless  lay  th*  untrodden  snow ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser^  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sights 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fiast  array'd. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  Uade, 
And,  furious,  every  charger  neigh'd 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills,  with  thunder  riVn  ; 
Then  rush'd  the  steed,  to  battle  driven ; 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flash'd  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow. 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow; 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flcMr 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 
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'Tis  mom ;  bat  scarce  yon  level  son 
Can  pierce  the  war-doads,  rolling  dun. 
Where  furiocu  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shoot  in  their  sulph'rooa  canopy*. 

The  combat  deepens. — On^  ye  brave. 
Who  msh  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich,  ail  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ; 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


A  WET  SHE£T  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA. 

ALLAN  CimKINGHAM. 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  aea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fiast 
And  fiUs  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ! 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While,  like  the  eagle  £ne. 
Away  the  goad  ship  flies,  and  leai 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 
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O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  ! 

I  heard  a  har  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  me  the  swelling  breese^ 

And  white  waves  heaving  high  : 
The  white  waves  heaving  high^  mj  lads. 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free ; 
The  world  of  waters  is  onr  home. 

And  meny  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  jon  homed  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  doad  ; 
And  hark  the  musics^  mariners  f 

The  wind  is  wakening  load. 
The  wind  is  wakening  lond,  my  hoys. 

The  lightning  flashes 
The  hollow  oak  onr  palace 

Our  heritaffe  the 


PULL  AWAY,  JOLLY  BOYS. 

JAMBS  BOOO. 

Here  we  go  upcm  the  tide,. 

Pull  away,  jolly  boys. 
With  heaven  for  onr  goide, 

Pnll  away. 

VOL.  TV. 
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Here's  a  weather-beaten  tar. 
Britain's  glory  still  his  star^ 
He  has  boi;ne  her  thunders  hs ; 

Pull  away,  jolly  boys. 
To  yon  gedlant  man  of  i;ror. 

Pull  away. 

We've  with  Nelson  ploughed  tjk^  v^^m. 

Pull  away,  jolly  boys. 
Now  his  sijgnal  flies  ^Spui^ 

Pull  away. 
BraTe  hearts,  then  let  us  gq^ 
To  drub  the  haugl^y  £oe, 
Who  once  again  shall  know. 

Pull  away,  jolly  boy^s. 
That  our  backs  w^  never  fhow. 

Pull  away. 

'    We  have  fought,  and  we  have  sped. 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys. 
Where  the  roUing  wave  was  red. 

Pull  away. 
We've  pt<^  jpany  n^  nighty  dv9c^> . 
Like  the  thunder-stricken  oak. 
We've  been  bent,  but  aeiser  kioke. 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys; 
We  ne'er  brooked  a  fiieeign  yok«» 

Pull  away. 

Here  we  go  upon  the  deep. 
Pull  away,  gallant  boys. 
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0*0:  the  ooeaa  let  as  sweeps 

Pull  Bwkf. 
Round  the  earth  otir  glory  ringB^ 
At  the  thought  my  bosom  springs^ 
That  where'er  our  pennant  swings, 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys. 
Of  the  ocean  we're  the  kings. 

Pull  away. 


WELCOME  BAT  AND  OWLET  GRAY. 

O  welcome  bat  and  owlet  gray. 
Thus  winging  law  your  airy  way ; 
And  wdkomtt'  moth'  and  drowsy  fly. 
That  to  mine  ear  come  humming  by ; 
And  welcome  shildoWs  loiig  and  deep. 
And  stars  that  from  the  pale  sky  peep! 
O  welcome  all  f  to  ihle  y'l^  say. 
My  woodland  lore  is  on  licir  way. 

t^  tli«  soft  wind  flouts  hei'  hur. 
Her  breath  is  in  the  dewy  air. 
Her  steps  are  in  the  Whispered'  sbiind 
That  steals  albxi^  the  stilly  ground. 

p2 
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O  dawn  of  day,  in  rosy  bower. 
What  art  thou  to  this  witchmg  hoar! 
O  noon  of  day,  in  sunshine  bri^t. 
What  art  thou  to  the  CbJI  of  night ! 


GOOD  NIGHT,  GOOD  NIGHT  I 

JOAKNA  BAILLIE. 

The  sun  is  sunk,  the  day  is  done. 

E'en  stars  are  setting  one  by  one; 

Nor  torch  nor  taper  longer  may 

Eke  out  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 

And  since,  in  social  glee's  despite. 

It  needs  must  be.  Good  night,  good  night  I 

The  bride  into  her  bower  is  sent. 

And  ribald  rhyme  and  jesting  spent ; 

The  loTer*s  whi^r'd  words  and  few 

Have  bade  the  bashful  maid  adieu ; 

The  dancing-floor  is  silent  quite. 

No  foot  bounds  there,  Qooi  night,  good  nif^t ! 

The  lady  in  her  curtain'd  bed. 
The  herdsman  in  his  wattled  shed. 
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The  dansmen  in  the  heather'd  hall^ 
Sweet  sleep  be  with  joa,  one  and  all  f 
We  part  in  hope  of  days  as  bright 
As  this  now  gone^  Good  night,  good  night ! 

Sweet  sleep  be  with  us  one  and  all ; 
And  if  upon  its  stillness  fall 
The  visions  of  a  busy  brain. 
We'll  have  our  pleasure  o'er  again. 
To  warm  the  heart,  to  charm  the  sight. 
Gay  dreams  to  all !  Good  night,  good  night ! 


LOW  G£RMANI£. 

ALLAN  CUNinNGHAK. 

As  I  sail'd  past  green  Jura's  isle, 

Among  the  waters  lone, 
I  heard  a  voioe— a  sweet  low  voice, 

Atween  a  sigh  and  moan : 
With  ae  babe  at  her  bosom,  and 

Another  at  her  knee, 
A  mother  wail'd  the  bloody  wars 

In  Low  G^rmanie. 

Oh  woe  unto  these  cruel  wart 

That  ever  they  began. 
For  they  have  swept  my  native  isle 

Of  maay  a  pretty  man : 
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For  first  they  took  my  ^ncethrea  twain. 
Then  wiled  my  love  frae  me. 

Woe,  woe  unto  the  cmel  wars 
In  Low  Qermanie 

I  saw  him^  when  he  sail'd  ^way. 

And  furrow'd  fiaur  the  brixi^ ; 
And  down  his  foes  came  to  the  shoi^ej 

In  many  a  glittering  line : 
The  war-steeda  rush'd  am^ng  the  wav^> 

The  guns  came  flashing  free. 
But  could  nae  keep  my  gallant  love 

From  Low  Germanie. 

Oh  say,  ye  maidens,  have  ye  seen. 

When  swells  the  battle  cry, 
A  stately  youth  with  bonnet  blue 

And  feather  floating  hig^^— . 
An  eye  that  flashes  fierce  £ar  all. 

But  ever  mild  to  me  ? — 
Oh  that's  the  Ipi  who,  loves. me  b^ 

In  LoW|  Oermani^. 

Where'er  the  cymbal's,  ^^nd.i^  l^fflf  4|, 

And  cittern  sweeter  fitf^—r 
Where'er  the  trumpet  blast  is  blown. 

And  horses  rush  to  war; 
The  blithest  at  the  banqj]|c;t:bqafd> 

And  first  in  war  is,heu^ 
The  bonnie  lad,  whom  Lloye^bev^, 

In  Low  Germanie. 


I  sit  upon  t&eliigfi  greed  laild^ 

When  mute  the  watets  lie> 
And  think  I  see  my  true-love's  sail 

Atween  the  s^a  and  sky. 
With  ae  hs&m  at  niy  bosom^  ahd 

Another  at  my  kii^e, 
I  MtHiW  for  mf  toldter  hid 

lii  how  d«rtnanl6. 


NORA'S  VOW. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


vd^At  Highland  Nora  sniS: 
The  EJEtfti^'s  son  I  will  not  wied, 
ShmOddl ^  rtM« of  niituve  die. 
And  none  be  left  Irat^  he  and  I. 
For  all  the  gv^d,  for  all  the  gear. 
And  all  the  lands,  both  far  and  near. 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie's  son. 

A  maiden's  vows,  old  Galium  spoke. 
Are  lightly  made  and  lightly  broke. 
The  heather  on  the  mountain's  height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light ; 
The  frost-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 
That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae ; 


Yety  Non,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone« 
May  blithely  wed  the  Earlie's  son. 

The  Bwan^  ahe  8aid>  the  lake's  dear  breast 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest ; 
The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward  tarn, 
Ben-Craachan  fall  and  crush  KUchum; 
Our  kilted  ckns,  when  blood  is  high. 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly : 
But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done^ 
Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son. 

Still  in  the  water-lily^s  shade 

Her  wonted  nest  the  wild  swan  made, 

Ben-Cruachan  stands  as  fast  as  ever. 

Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce  river. 

To  shun  the  dash  of  foeman's  sted 

No  highland  brogue  has  turned  the  bed ; 

But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won. 

She's  wedded  to  the  Earlie's  son. 
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LOGAN  BRAES. 

JOHN  MAYNE,  ESQ. 

By  Logan's  streams,  that  rin  sae  deep, 
Fu*  aft  wi'  glee  iVe  herded  sheep ; 
I've  herded  sheep,  or  gather'd  slaes^ 
Wi'  my  dear  lad,  on  Logan  braes. 
But  waes  my  heart,  thae  days  are  gane> 
And  I,  wi'  grief,  may  herd  alane ; 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  &ce  his  iaes. 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Nae  mair  at  Logan  kirk  will  he 
Atween  the  preachings  meet  wi'  me  ; 
Meet  wi'  me,  or  whan  its  mirk, 
GonFoy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kirk# 
I  weel  may  sing  thae  days  are  gane— 
Frae  kirk  and  fair  I  come  alane. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  fiioe  his  fiws. 
Far,  far  fne  me  and  Logan  braes ! 

At  e'en,  when  hope  amaist  is  gane, 
I  danner  dowie  and  fbrlane ; 
I  sit  alane,  beneath  the  tree 
Where  aft  he  kept  his  tryste  wi'  me. 
O !  coa'd  I  see  thae  days  again. 
My  lover  skaithless,  and  my  ain ! 
Belov'd  by  friends,  rever'd  by  faes. 
We'd  live  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes. 
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THE  SAILOR'S  LADY. 

Gome  bnak  you*  gallantlit,- 

Bmfc  and  make  yow  raady, 
Maiden,  busk  aadoome, 

And  be  a.  aattar's  kdy. 
The  fbany  ooea&'a  oiin> 

From  Hebiide  to  Havamiah, 
And  thoufiludt  h€  my  qneett, 

And  reign  upon  it^i  Anuk 

See  my  bekmie  ship. 

So  stately  andao.  steady ;. 
Thou  shalt  bemy  queea; 

And' ahei  maUn  be  my>  Ih^ : 
The  w0Bt  wiAd  in  h^p  mngi^ 

The  deep  sea  all  in  motion,  . 
Away  she  glorious  goea^ 

And  crowns  -me'liing  of 


llie  raanTi  lads^ase  nhiiie>y 

From  ThaMa,4MBMl  Tweedy  ahd  ShaiMilQ  ; 
The  Bourbon  flowen  gpoN^tpal^ 

WheS'  r  haog.oat'  my  pcaBOtt >; 
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l-U  wb  diiM  gpUi  tmAigtoM^ 

WiA  pike  and  oaib»  cbsliiae, 
Wilb  all  my  broad  aaila  set. 

And  aU  my  canium  flashings 

Come  with  me  and  see 

The  golden  islands  glowing 
Come  with  me  and  bear 

The  flocks  of  India  lowing : 
Thy  fire  shall  be  of  qpice^ 

The  dews  of  evediop  manaa. 
Thy  chamber  floor  of  gold>. 

And  men  adore  the^  Anna. 


THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

THOMAS- CAXPBBI.L,   E8Q« 

There  toanft  to  1ihe.beaoh  a.poor  eiile*of  EnB) 

The  dewton^fais  thin  nebe  wasiiesfvy  and- 
For  his  country  he  sigli'd^  wlien  at  tndli^trepaixinfy 

TowMidar ahme by  the wuid*beateA  holli; • 
But  the  day^staraMnefeed*  his.eyera  saddcwsdon^ 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Where  once  in  tbe-fiwHif  hia  yoiitlifU*emoti«n 
He  sung  tb^boldiniitiwi  »oliBriD  g»<Bia§h' 
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Sad  is  my  fate  I  said  the  heart-broken  stranger^ 
The  wild  4eer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee. 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger, 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 

Never  again  in  the  green  sunny  bowers 

Where  my  fbre-fiithers  liVd  shall  I  spend  the  sweet  hoars. 

Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild- woven  flowers. 
And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  Bra^. 

Erin,  my  country !  though  sad  and  forsaken. 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore ; 

But  alas !  in  a  fiar  foreign  land  I  awaken. 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no  more. 

Oh,  cruel  fate!  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase  me? 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me. 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore. 

Where  is  my  cabin-door,  &st  by  the  wild  wood  ? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  you  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  look'd  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  the  bosom  friend,  dearer  than  all? 
Oh,  my  sad  heart !  hmg  abandon'd  by  pleasure^ 
Wfyy  did  it  dote  on  a  fiut-fading  treasure  ? 
Tears,  like  the  rain-drop,  may  fall  without 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

Yet  all  its  sad  reooUections  suppressing^ 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw. 
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&m,  an  exile,  beqneaths  thee  his  blesdng, 

Land  of  my  £ne&thcr»-^£rin  go  Brogh ! 
Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  its  motion, 
€hreen  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean. 
And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  devotion 
Erin  mavoumeen,  Erin  go  Bra^  I 


SATURDArS  StJN. 


ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM^ 


0  Saturday's  sun  sinks  down  with  a  smile 

On  one  who  is  weary  and  worn  with  his  toil  !— 

Warmer  is  the  kiss  which  his  kind  wife  receives. 

Fonder  the  look  to  his  bonnie  bairns  he  gives ; 

His  gude  mother  is  glad,  though  her  race  is  nigh  run. 

To  smile  wi'  the  weans  at  the  setting  of  the  sun : 

The  voice  of  prayer  is  heard,  and  the  holy  psalm  tune, — 

Wha  wadna  be  glad  when  the  sun  gangs  down  ? 

Thy  cheeks,  my  leal  wife,  may  not  keep  the  ripe  glow 
Of  sweet  seventeen,  when  thy  locks  are  like  snow; 
Though  the  sweet  blinks  of  love  are  most  flown  frae 

thy  e'e, 
Thou  art  fairer  and  dearer  than  ever  to  me. 

1  mind  when  I  thought  that  the  sun  didna  shine 
On  a  fbnn  half  so  fair  or  a  hee  bo  divine ; 
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Th<m  wert  wocTd  in  the  jMirbiif ^  and  ttmglit  in  ffie  bT ; 
I  came  and  I  wvm  tiiee  frae  die  wit  oF  thexA  a'. 

My  hame  is  mj  maHto^  ived  aitodtet  and  fn'^ 

My  basma  ire  the  flocks  and  the  herds  Which  I  We; 

My  wife  is  the  gold  lind  delight  of  my  ee. 

And  worth  a  whole  lordship  of  mailens  to  me. 

O^  who  would  fade  away  like  a  flower  in  the  dew^ 

And  no  leave  a  sprout  for  kind  Heayen  to  pu'  ? 

Who  would  rot  'mang  the  mools  like  the  stump  of  a  tree, 

Wi'  nae  shoots  the  pride  of  the  forest  to  be  ? 


*MONG  SCOTIA'S  6L£NS. 

JAMBS  HOGG. 

'Mong  Scotia's  glens  and  mountains  Uue» 
Where  Ghdlia's  lilies  never  grew. 
Where  Roman  eagles  never  flew. 

Nor  Danish  lions  rallied; 
Where  skulks  the  roe  in  anxious  fear, 
Where  roves  the  stately,  nimble  deer. 
There  live  the  lads  to  freedom  dear. 

By  foreign  yoke  ne'er  galled. 

There  woods  grow  wild  on  every  hitt  ; 
There  freemen  wander  at  their  wiH; 
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Sure  Scotland  will  be  Scotland  still. 

While  hearts  so  brare  defend  her. 
Fear  not^  our  sov'reign  liege,  they  cry, 
We've  flourished  hax  beneath  thine  eye ; 
For  thee  we'll  fight,  for  thee  we'll  die. 

Nor  aught  but  life  sonender. 

Since  thou  hast  watch'd  our  every  need. 
And  taught  our  navies  wide  to  sfuread. 
The  smallest  hair  from  thy  gnty  head 

No  foreign  foe  shgll  sever : 
Thy  honour'd  age  in  peace  to  save. 
The  sternest  host  we'll  dauntless  braver 
Or  stem  the  fiercest  Indian  wave. 

Nor  heart  nor  hand  shall  waver. 

Though  nations  join  yon  tyrant's  arm, 
.While  Scotia's  noUe  blood  runs  warm 
Our  good  old  man  we'll  guard  from  hann^ 

Or  fiedl  in  heaps  around  him. 
Although  the  Irish  harp  were  won. 
And  England's  roses  all  o'er-vun, 
'Mong  Scotia's  glens^  witk  sword  and  gun^ 

We'll  form  a  bulwizk  found  him. 


AM  SGOmSR  WOtfQtk 


JOC&  OF  HAZEL]>BAN. 

9IA  WALTHB  0OOTX. 


Wby  weep  ye  by  tbe  tide^  ]ady< 

Wliy  weep  ye  by  the  tide^ 
I'll  wed  ye  to  my  yoongest  mm. 

And  ye  shall  be  hi*  biide ; 
And  ye  shall  be  his  bride^  ladye, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seetH^ 
But  ay  she  loot  the  tears  down  &' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

Now  let  this  wilful  grief  be  done^ 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pole. 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale : 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen^- 
But  ay  she  loot  the  tears  down  la' 

For  Jock  of  Haaeldean. 

A  chain  of  gold  ye  shall  not  lack. 
Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair. 

Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  1iawk» 
Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  £Bur; 


And  yoa  the  fofemost  of  them  a^ 

Shall  ride  our  forest  qntoi-— 
But  ay  she  loot  the  tears  down  fit' 

For  Jock  of  Haieldean; 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  monnng  tide^ 

The  tapers  gUmmer'd  &&% 
The  priest  md  hridcgMdm  wait  the.  bride. 

And  knight  and  dame  are  there : 
They  sought  her  both  by  bower  and  ha'^ 

The  ladye  was  not  seen-— 
She's  o'er  the  border^  and  awa' 

Wi'  Jock  of  Haseldean.. 


THE  HAMEWARD  SONG. 

HUGH    AIN8LIK. 

Each  whirl  of  the  wheel. 

Each  step  brings  me  nearer 
The  hame  of  my  youth— 

Every  object  grows  dearer; 
Thae  hills  and  thae  huts> 

And  thae  trees  on  that  green, 
Losh !  they  glowre  in  my  face 

Like  some  kindly  auld  friend 
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E'en  the  bmtes  tiiey  look  aodal 

As  gif  they  would  oick. 
And  At  aang  of  the  bud 

Seems  to  wdoome  me  baek. 
O,  dear  to  our  hearts 

Is  the  band  that  first  fed  ns> 
And  dear  is  the  land 

And  the  eonage  that  brad  as. 

And  dear  are  the  omnides 
^  With  whom  we  once  sported^ 
And  dearer  the  maiden 

Whose  W«  we  first  coortod: 
Joy^s  image  may  perish^ 

E'en  grief  die  away. 
But  the  scenes  of  our  youth 

Are  recorded  for  ay« 


AWAKE,   MY  LOVE. 

AI.LAN  CUNNSlf  OAAir. 

Awake,  my  Umel  ere  momiag's  ray 
Throws  ofiP night's  weed  of  pil^^im  gngr; 
Ere  yet  the  hare,  cowered  dese^fimm  riew. 
Licks  from  her  fieeee  the  deiver  dew; 
Or  wild  swan  shafess  her  snowy  wiqgs. 
By  hunters  roused  from  secret  springs ; 
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Or  birds  upon  the  boughs  awake. 

Till  green  Arbigland's  woodlands  shake ! 

She  oomb'd  her  curling  ringlets  down, 
Laoed  her  green  japes  and  dasp'd  her  shoon. 
And  from  her  home  by  PrestQn  bam 
Came  forth,  the  rival  light  of  mom. 
The  kirk's  sofig  dropt,  now  lowne,  now  iMwh — 
The  goldF>6pink  answered  from  the  buslv— 
The  plorer,  fed  on  heather  ^snfp, 
Call'd  from  the  misty  mountain  top. 

'Tis  sweet,  9he  said,  while  thus  thte  day 
Grows  into  gold  from  silKery  grey. 
To  hearken  heayen,  apd  bi}sh«  mi  brake. 
Instinct  with  soul  of  song  awake — 
To  see  the  siooke,  in  maay  a  wi«ath. 
Stream  blue  from  hall  and  bower  beneath. 
Where  yon  blithe  mower  hastes  viong 
With  glittering  scythe  and  nistic  song. 

Yes,  lovely  one !  mi  dost  thou  mark 
The  nunral  of  yon  caroling  lark? 
Tak'st  thou  from  Natvure'9  pdunsellar  tongue 
The  warning  precept  of  her  song  ? 
Each  bivd  that  shakes  the  dewy  grove 
Warm$  its  wild  note  with  nuptial  love — 
The  bird,  the  bee,  with  vw'ous  somid. 
Proclaim  the  sweets  of  wed^k  round. 

q2 
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THE  POETS  MORNING. 

JAMX8  HOOO. 

Waken,  diowsf  dumberer,  wBken ! 
Orer  ffune,  green  broom,  and  broken. 
From  her  neve  of  dlken  blue. 
Dawning  sifts  her  silver  dew ; 
Hangs  the  onerald  on  the  willow. 
Lights  her  lamp  below  the  billow. 
Bends  the  brier  and  branchy  brakeo— 
Waken,  drowsy  dumberer,  waken ! 

Waken,  drowsy  slomberer,  waken  I 
Deep  the  mom  her  draught  has  taken 
Of  the  babbling  rivulet  sheen. 
Far  beyond  the  Ochel  green ; 
From  her  gauzy  veil  on  high. 
Trills  the  laverock's  melody ; 
Round  and  round,  firom  glen  and  grove. 
Pour  a  thousand  hymns  to  love. 

The  quail  harps  loud  amid  the  clover, 
From  the  mountain  whirrs  the  plover  ; 
Bat  has  hid,  and  heath-oock  crowed. 
Courser  neigh'd,  and  cattle  lowed ; 
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Swifter  still  the  dawn  advances^ 
In  the  light  the  wood-fly  dances ; 
See,  the  snn  is  on  the  billow — 
Rouse  tbee>  slnmberer,  firom  thy  pillow ! 

Wake  thee— life  is  bat  a  day^ 
Q«y  its  mom,  and  short  as  gay ; 
Day  of  eril-^-day  of  sorrow, 
Hope,  brif^t  hope,  can  paint  no  morrow; 
Noon  shall  find  thee  faint  and  weary. 
Night  shall  find  thee  pale  and  dreary—- 
Rise,  O  rise !  to  toil  betake -thee— 
Wake  thee,  drowsy  slnmberer,  wake  thee. 


THE  RETURN  OP  SPRING. 

ALLAN  OUNMtNOHAlI. 

C^auld  winter  is  awa',  my  love. 

And  spring  is  in  her  prime ; 
The  breath  of  Heaven  stirs  a'  to  life. 

The  grasshoppers  to  chime. 
The  birds  canna  contain  themsel's 

Upon  the  sprouting  tree. 
But  londlie,  loudlie  sing  of  love : 

A  theme  which  pleaseth  me. 
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The  blacUiirA  ui.a  f^iAj  lo<m> 

An'  kens  the  gpite  <>f  love ; 
Fu'  weel  the,  sleo^^  mum  k^ns 

The  meltiiig  Hit  maun  Biove. 
The  gowdspink  woos  in  gentle  note. 

And  ever  ttdge^  ha. 
Come  here,,  eome  hete,  my  spousal  4ame ! — 

A  theme  whkh  pleiuethme* 

What  8^8  th^  iwii0iter'|Nft&-liimet? 

His  Iweast  is  beatiiighi^^. 
Come  here;  fMxm^  |iiei!i^  vif  raddie  mate. 

The*  wfiy  -of  We  'to  -try ! 
The  laTTock  calls  his  fiwckled  mate, 

Frae  near  the  sun's  ee-bree. 
Make  on  the  knowe,  our  nest,  my  love  !— 

A  theme  which  pleaseth  me- 

The  hares  hae  brought  forth  twins,  my  love, 

Sae  has  the  cushat  doo; 
The  raven  croaks  a  softer  way. 

His  sooty  love  to  woo  : 
And  nought  but  love,  love  breathes  around 

Frae^hedge^  i^  field,  and  trse. 
Soft  whispering  love  to  Jeanie's  heart : 

A  theme  whichr,pleaseth  me. 

O  lassie !  is  thy  heart  mair  hard 
Than  mavis  on  the  bough ; 
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Say,  maun  the  bale  creation  wed. 

And  Jean  remam  to  woo^ 
Say,  has  the  fadie  lowe  of  love 

Ne'er  lighten'd  in  your  ee  ? 
O !  if  thoa  canstna  feel  for  pain. 

Thou  art  nae  theme  fer  me ! 


THE  BLACK  COCK. 

JOANNA  BAILLU. 

Good  morrow  to  thy  aaUe  beak, 
And  gloa^  plmnagOy  dark  siad  sleek ; 
Thy  crimson  moon  and  aznre  eye. 
Cock  of  tlie  btatb,  so  wildly  shy  t 
I  see  thee  sHly  cowering  throngh 
That  wiry  wsb  of  diver  dew. 
That  twinklss  in  the  mondng  air 
Like  cafloaent  «f  my  lady  feir. 

A  Biaid  there  is  in  yonder  tower. 
Who,  peeping  firom  her  early  bower. 
Half  shows,  like  thee,  with  simple  wile. 
Her  braided  hair  and  morning  smile. 
The  rarest  things,  with  wayward  will. 
Beneath  the  covert  hide  them  still; 
The  rarest  things,  to  tight  of  day 
Le(»k  shertly  Ibrth  and  shrink  aw8y< 
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A  fleeting  laqment »{  ddij^t. 
I  siuin'd  me  ^  her  chfierUig  sight ; 
And  shorty  I  .weena  .^the  t^nn  will  be 
Th«it  I  shall  parley  Jio)4  fv^th  thee. 
Through  Snowdon's  mist  red  beams  the  day, 
The  climbing  he^-bqj^  chl^lt8  hi&  lay ; 
The  goat-flies  dance  th^  sanny  ring — 
Thou  art  already  on  the  wing. 


THE  WOUNDED  HUSSAR. 

THOMAS  CAMPBSLIi,  B8Q. 

Alone  to  the  buiks  of  the  dark-roUing  Danube 

Fair  Adelaide  hied  when  the  battle  was  o'er : 
O  whither^  she  cried,  hast  thou  wander'd,  my  true  love. 

Or  here  dost  thou  welter  and  Ueed  on  the  shore  ? 
What  Toioe  have  I  heard  ?  'twas  my  Henry  that  sigh'd  : 

All  mournful  she  hasten'd,  nor  wander'd  slie  far. 
When  bleeding  and  low,  on  the  heath,  she  descried. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  her  poor  wonnded  Hussar. 

From  his  bosom  that  heaved,  the  lest  torrenfe  w«s  stream- 
ing. 

And  pale  was  his  visage  deep  vark'd  wttb.a  scar. 
And  dim  was  that  eye>  once  expressively  Jbeaming, 

That  melted  in  love,  and  that  kindled  in  war^ 
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How  smit  was  poor  Adelaide's  heart  at  the  sight ! 

How  bitter  she  wept  o*er  the  rictim  of  war ! 
Hast  thou  oome,  my  fond  lore,  this  last  sorrowful  night. 

To  cheer  the  lone  heart  of  thy  wounded  Hussar  ? 

Thou  shalt  live,  she  replied :  Heaven's  mercy  relieving 

Each  anguishing  wound,  shall  forbid  me  to  mourn. 
Ah !  no,  the  last  pang  in  my  bosom  is  heaving; 

No  light  of  the  mom  shall  to  Henry  return : 
Thou  charmer  of  life,  ever  tender  and  true ! 

Ye  babes  of  my  love,  that  await  me  afar  !— 
His  filtering  tongue  scarce  could  murmur.  Adieu  I 

When  he  sank  in  her  arms,  the  poor  wounded  Hussar. 


ROLAND  CHEYNE. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  sun  upon  a  summer  mom. 

The  dark  doud  when  it  snows. 
The  woods  all  in  their  fragrant  leaves. 

The  green  grass  as  it  grows. 
Are  fidr  to  see— yet  fiidrer  fieur 

Seems  ocean's  simmering  brine. 
Through  which  comes  sailing  thy  good  ship. 

My  gallant  Roland  Cheyne. 
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1  flaw  Ike  gloamtf  ocean  laughs 

As  sons  laugh  in  April ; 
I  flaw  thy  oanTfts  catch  the  breeae 

With  xrare^of  fligh  than  .fltatle. 
And,  Oh !  my  heart  leap'd  like  to  barst 

My  silken  laoee  mne. 
As  I  lost  flight  of  thy  good  Aip, 

My  gdlant  Roland  Cheyne. 

AU  by  the  salt  flea*wave  I  flat-— 

And  as  its  anowy  foam 
Sang  at  my  foot,  I  aigh'd,  and  said, 

O  when  wilt  thou  come  home ! 
Brown  are  the  giddy  dames  of  France, 

And  swarthy  those  of  Spain ; 
Old  Scotland's  maids  aie  lily 

Return,  my  Roland  Cheyne. 


THE  TEARS  I  SHED  MUST  EVER  PALL. 

JflUU  BUOALB  STBWART. 

The  tean  I  shed  must  ever  fall, 

I  mourn  not  for  an  absent  aanain ; 
For  thoughts  may  past  delists  recall. 

And  partedloimrs  meet  again. 
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I  weep  Bot  for  the  eilent  dead. 
Their  toils  are  past,  their  aorrowa  o'or; 

And  those  they  loyed  their  atepa  shall  tread> 
And  death  shall  join  to  part  no  mora* 

Though  banndhws  eeaans  zaU'd  between. 

If  eaitain  that  his  heart  is  near, 
A  oonscmts traaqiort glads eadisoene. 

Soft  is  the  sigh,  and  v^nx^  die  tear. 
£'en  when  by 'death's  eoldihand  removed, 

We  mourn  the  tenant  of  the  tomb: 
To  think  that  e'en  in  death  he  loved. 

Can  gild  the  horron  of  the  gloom. 

But  bitter,  bitter  are  the  tears 

Of  her  who  slighted  loye  bewails ; 
No  hope  her  dreary  prospect  cheers. 

No  pleasing  melancholy  hails. 
Hers  are  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride. 

Of  blasted  hope,  of  wither'd  joy ; 
The  flatf  ring  veil  is  rent  aside ; 

The  flame  of  love  bums  to  destroy. 

In  vain  does  memory  renew 

The  hours  once  ting'd  i&  transport's  dye ; 
The  sad  reverse  soon  starts  to  view. 

And  turns  the  past  to  agony. 
£'en  time  itself  despairs  to'cure 

Those  pangs  to  ev'ry  feeling-due; 
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Ungenerous  joath !  tiiy  boafit  hair  poonr. 
To  win  a2Mart-««nd  break  ft  too. 

No  cold  appMMioli>  no  akei^d  mien^ 

Just  what  would  make  auapidon  atart; 
No  pauae  the  dire  extMineo  between. 

He  made  me  bleat — and  broke  my  heart. 
From  hope,  the  wretehed'a  anchor,  torn. 

Neglected  and  neglecting  all; 
FriendlesB,  fonaken,  and  fbrkm, 

The  tears  I  shed  muat  evtr.ML 


THE  HILLS  O'  GALLOWA'. 

THaUAS  CUKMIKOHAM. 

Amang  the  birks  aae  blythe  an'  gay, 

I  met  my  Julia  hameward  gann ; 
The  lintiea  diauntit  on  the  spray. 

The  lammies  loupit  on  the  lawn ; 
On  ilka  howm  the  swaid  was  mawn. 

The  braes  wi'  gowans  buskxt  bra". 
An  gloamin's  plaid  o'  gray  was  thrawn 

Out  owre  the  hills  o'  Oallowa'. 

Wi'  music  wild  the  woodlands  rang. 
An'  fragrance  wing*d  akng  the  lea. 
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As  down  «e  sat  the  Sowen  amaog^ 

Upon  the  buikft  o'  stalelj  Dee. 
My  Julia's  amis  encircled  me. 

An'  aaftly  sbde  1^  lioim«wii'> 
Till  dawin  ooost  a  glimmerin  e'e 

Upon  the  hilla  o'  Oallowa'. 

It  isna  owsen^  sheep,  wot  kye, 

It  isna  goud,  it  isna  gear. 
This  lifted  e'e  wad  hae,  qnoth  I, 

The  warldls  drmnlie  gloom  to  cheer 
But  gie  to  me  my  Julia  dear, 

Ye  powers  wha  rowe  this  yirthen  ba',. 
An'  O !  sae  blythe  thro'  life  I'U  steer, 

Amang  the  hills  o'  Gallows'. 

Whan  gloarain'  dauners  up  the  hill. 

An'  our  gndeman  ca's  hame  the  yowesj^ 
Wi'  her  I'll  trace  the  mossy  rill 

That  owre  tibe  muir  meandering  rowes ; 
Or  tint  amang  the  scroggy  knowes. 

My  birken  pipe  I'll  sweetly  blaw. 
An'  sing  the  streams,  the  straths,  and  howes, . 

The  hiUs  an*  dales  o'  Gallowa*. 

An'  whan  auld  Scotland's  heathy  hills. 
Her  rural  nymphs  an'  jovial  swains. 

Her  flow'ry  wOds  an*  wimpling  rill^ 
Awake  nae  mair  my  canty  strains ; 
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Whare  firiendahip  dnmdls  an*  freedanrdgns, 
Whare  heather  Uooms  an?  mimeoch  eraw^ 

O !  dig  my  gcav^e,  and  hide  my  banea 
Amang  the  failb  a'  Gallova'. 


ADELGITHA. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL^  ESQ. 

The  ordeal's  &tal  trumpet  sounded^ 
And  sad  pale  Adelgitha  canK> 

When  ferth  a  valiant  duonpion  hetinded^ 
And  slew  the  slanderer  ef  her  fione. 

'She  wept,  deliver'd  from  the  danger ; 

But  when  he  knelt  to  daim  her  glove, 
SedE  not,  she  cried,  O  gallant  stranger. 

For  hapless  Adelgitha's  love  i 


For  he  is  in  a  fiveign  fiir  huul^ 

Whose  arm  shoold  now  have  set  me  free ; 
,^id  I  must  wear  the  willow  garland 

For  him  that's  dead,  er  fUse  to  me. 

Nay,  say  not  that  his  faith  is  taisted  U^ 
He  raised  his  visor^-*at  the  si^t 

She  fell  into  his  arms  and  fainted^r^ 
It  was  indeed  her  own  true  kniglit. 
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GENTLE  HUGH  HERRIE8. 

ALLXS  CUKNnVOHAM. 

Go  seek  in  the  wild  glen 

Where  Btramiletfr  are  falling. 
Go  seek  on  the  lone  hill 

Where  corlewB  are  calling, 
(3o  seek  when  the  dear  stars 

Shine  down  without  nnmber. 
For  there  will  ye  find  him 

My  tme  We  in  slnmber. 

They  sought  in  the  wild  glen— 

The  glen  wa»  forsaken ; 
They  sought  cm  the  mountain, 

'Maog  lang  lady-bracken  ; 
And  sore^  sere  they  hunted 

My  true  love  to  find  him, 
With  the  strong  hands  of  iron 

To  fetter  and  bind  him. 

Yon  green  hill  I'll  give  thee. 
Where  the  falcon  is  flying. 

To  show  me  the  den  where 
This  bold  traitor's  lying — 
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0  make  me  of  Nithsdale's 
Fair  princedom  the  heiress. 

Is  that  worth  one  smile  of 
My  gentle  Hugh  Herries  ? 

The  white  breads  the  sweet  milk. 
And  ripe  frnits  I  found  him. 

And  safe  in  my  fdad  anns  ' 
I  dasp'd  and  I  wound  him ; 

1  warn  you  go  not  where 

My  true  lover  tarries. 
For  sharp  smites  the  sword  of 
My  gentle  Hugh  Henries. 

They  rein'd  their  proud  war-steeds. 

Away  they  went  sweeping, 
And  behind  them  dames  wail'd,  land* 

Fair  maidens  went  weeping ; 
But  deep  in  yon  wild  glen, 

'Mang  banks  of  blae-berries, 
I  dwell  with  my  loved  one. 

My  gentle  Hugh  Herries. 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  SON. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

The  go^van  glitters  on  the  sward^ 

The  lavrock's  in  the  sky. 
And  Colley  on  my  plaid  keeps  ward. 

And  time  is  passing  by. 

Oh  no !  sad  and  slow ! 

I  hear  nae  welcome  sound. 
The  shadow  of  our  trysting  bush 

It  wefiTs  sae  slowly  round. 

My  sheep-bell  tinkles  from  the  west. 

My  lambs  are  bleating  near. 
But  still  the  sound  that  I  lo'e  best, 

Alack !  I  canna  hear. 

Ah  no !  sad  and  slow ! 

The  shadow  lingers  still. 
And  like  a  lanely  ghaist  I  stand 

And  croon  upon  the  hill. 

* 

I  hear  below  the  water  roar. 

The  mill  with  clacking  din ; 
And  Lucky  scolding  frae  her  door. 
To  bring  the  baimies  in. 
Oh  no !  sad  and  slow ! 
These  are  nae  sounds  for  me  ; 
VOL.  IV.  n 
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Hie  shadow  of  our  tiy sting  bush 
It  creeps  sae  drearilie. 

I  coft  yestreen  frae  chapman  Tarn 

A  snood  o'  bonnie  blue. 
And  promised,  when  oar  trysting  cam. 

To  tye  it  round  her  brow. 

Oh  no !  sad  and  slow ! 

The  time  it  winna  pass; 
Hie  shadow  of  that  weary  thorn 

Is  tether'd  on  the  grass. 

Oh !  now  I  see  ha  oa  the  way  I 

She's  past  the  witches'  knowe ; 
She's  climbing  up  the  brownie's  brae— 

My  heart  is  in  a  hme ! 

Oh  no !  'tis  not  so ! 
.  'Tis  ghiamzie  I  hae  seen ; 
The  shadow  of  the  hawthorn  bush 

Will  move  nae  mair  till  e'en. 

My  book  of  grace  I'll  try  to  read, 

Tfao'  0Qnn*d  wi'  Uttle  skill. 
When  CoUey  barks  I'll  raise  my  head> 

And  find  her  on  the  hill ! 

♦ 

Oh,  no !  sad  and  slow ! 
The  time  will  ne'er  be  gane ; 
The  shadow  of  the  trysting  bush 
Is  fix'd  like  ony  stme. 
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CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME! 

SIR  WALTSR  SCOTT. 

The  news  has  flown  fne  month  to  mouth. 

The  North  for  aaee  has  banged  the  South ; 

The  deil  a  Scotsman's  die  of  drouth. 

Carle,  now  the  King^s  come  f 

Anld  En^aad  held  him  hing  and  fie»t ; 

And  Irehmd  had  a  joTfu*  cast ; 

But  Scotland's  turn  is  come  at  last- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come !  • 

Anld  Reilde,  in  her  lokela  gray. 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 
He's  been  a  weary  time  away^— 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King^s  eonie ! 
She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle-hill ; 
The  Carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill 
Ye'U  hear  her  at  the  Canon-mill, 

Carle,  now  the  King^s  come  f 

Up,  bairns !  she  cries,  baith  grit  and  sma'. 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon-shaw ! — 
Stand  by  me,  and  we'll  bang  them  a* ! 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

b3 
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Come  firom  Newbattle's  ancient  spires, 

Banld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  and  squires. 

And  match  the  metal  of  your  sires. 

Carle,  Jiow  the  King's  come ! 

You're  welcome  hame,  my  Montague ! 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Buodeuch ; — 

I'm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue, 

* 

Carle,  now  the  King^s  come ! 
Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay. 
You've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day ; 
I'll  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay. 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

Come  premier  duke,  and  carry  doun, 
Frae  yonder  craig,  his  ancient  croun ; 
It's  had  a  kng  sleep  and  a  soun'— 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 
Come,  Athole,  from  the.hill  and  wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen  like  a  doud  ;— 
Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas'  blood ; 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath  ; 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear'd  on  fields  of  death  ; 
Come,  Clerk,  and  give  yon  bugle  breath  ; 

Carle,  now  the  King's  oome ! 
Cokne,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids ; 
Come,  Roseberry,  from  Dalmeny  shades ; 
Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids ; 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 
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Gome^  stately  Niddrie,  auld  and  true. 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew ; 
We  have  ower  few  such  lairds  as  ybu— 

Carle,  now  the  King^s  oome ! 
King  Arthur's  growii  a  common  crier. 
He's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantyre, 
Fie,  lads,  behold  my  erest  of  fire ! 

Carle,  now  the  Kiog^s  eome ! 

Saint  Abb  roars  out,  I  see  him  pass 
Between  TantaHon  and  the  Bass  !•— 
Calton,  get  out  your  keeking-glass, 

Carle,  now  the  King's  oome ! 
The  Carline  stopp'd ;  and,  sure  I  am. 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman  help'd  her  to  a  dram — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  oome  I 


DONALD  MACDONALD. 


JAMBS   HOO0. 


My  name  it  is  Donald  Maodonald, 
I  lire  in  the  Highlands  so  grand ; 

I've  follow'd  our  banner,  an'  will  do, 
Wherever  my  Maker  has  land. 
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When  ranked  tuviuig  the  blae  bonnets, 

Nae  danger  .can  fiear  me  am; 
I  ken  that  ny  biethren  around  me 
Are  either  taoan^oer  or  &'. 
Brogues  an'  bvochen  an'  a'^ 

Brochen  an'  farqgoes  an'  a' ; 
An'  is  na  the  laddie  wed  aff> 
Wfaa  has  brqgnes  an"  biucihen  an'  a'  P 

ft 

Short  syne  we  were  wondeifu'  eantie 

Our  friends  an'  our  ooiinfry  to  see ;    - 
But  since  the  proud  ooBSql'9  gvowh  vauatiej 

We'U  meet  him  bjr  land  or  by  sea. 
Wherever  a  dan  is  diployd,    . 

Wherever  our  king  htB^tit^, 
He'll  quickly  see  Drnwld  Maodonald, 
Wi'  his  highlandefs  a'  in  a  raw. 
Guns  an'  pistols  an'  a'. 

Pistols  an*  guns  an'  a' ; 
He'll  quickly  see  Donald  Maodooald, 
Wi'  guns  an'  pistols  an'  a'. 

What  thou^  we  b^endit  youag  Chariie  ? 

To  tell  it  I  dinna  think  shame ; 
Poor  lad !  he  cam'  aa  os  but  barely. 

And  reckon'd  our  mountains  his  hame. 
'Tis  true  that  our  teaaon  forbade  us. 

But  tenderness  carried  the  day : 
Had  Geordie  come  friendless  amang  us, 

Wi'  him  we  had  a'  gaae  awuy. 
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Sword  an'  buckler  an'  a', 

Bndder  an*  sword  an'  a , 
For  Oeorge  we'll  enoonnter  the  devil, 

Wi'  sword  an'  bndder  an'  a'.. 

An  Oh !  I  wad  ee^erlj  pres  him 
The  key^s  o'  the  East  to  retain. 
For  shoold  he  gie  up  the  possession,' 

We'll  soon  hae  to  force  them  again : 
Than  yield  up  an;inck  wi*  dishonour. 
Though  it  were  my  finiahb*  blow, 
He  aye  may  depend  on  Maedonald, 
Wi's  highlandmen  all  in  a  row. 
Knees  an'  elbows  an'  a'. 

Elbows  an'  knees  an'  a' : 
Depend  upon  Donald  Maodonald, 
His  knees  an'  elbows  an'  a'. 

If  Bonaparte  land  at  Fort-William, 

Auld  Europe  nae  langer  shall  grane; 
I  laugh  when  I  think  how  we'll  gall  him 

Wi'  bullet,  wi'  steel,  an'  wi'  stane : 
Wi'  rocks  o'  the  Nevis  an'  Gairy 

We'll  rattle  him  aiFfrae  the  shore. 
Or  lull  him  asleep  in  a  caimey. 
And  sing  him  Lochaber  no  more ! 
Stanes  an'  bullets  an'  a'. 

Bullets  an'  stanes  an'  a'  ; 
We'll  finish  the  Corsican  callan' 
Wi'  stanes  an'  bullets  an'  a'. 
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The  Gordon  ia  gude  in  a  hurry. 

An'  Campbell  is  steel  to  the  bane. 
An'  Grants  an'  Mackenzie,  an'  Morray, 

An'  Cameron  will  hurkle  to  nane. 
The  Stuart  is  sturdy  and  wannel. 

An'  sae  is  Madeod  an'  Mackay ; 
An'  I  their  gude-brither  Maodonald 
Sail  never  be  last  in  the  fray. 
Brogues  an'  brochen  an  a', 

Brochen  an'  brogues  an'  a' ; 
An'  up  wi'  the  bonny  blue  bonnet. 
The  kilt  an'  the  feather  an'  a'. 


THE  THISTLE'S  GROWN  ABOON  THE 

ROSE. 

ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM. 

Full  white  the,  Bourbon  lily  blows. 
And  fiurer  haughty  England's  rose ; 
Nor  shall  unsung  the  sjrmbol  smile. 
Green  Ireland,  of  thy  lovely  isle. 
In  Scotland  grows  a  warlike  flower. 
Too  rough  to  bloom  in  lady's  bower ; 
His  crest,  when  high  the  soldier  bears. 
And  spurs  his  courser  on  the  spears, 
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0  there  it  bloesoms — ^there  it  blows, — 
The  thistle's  grown  aboon  the  rose. 

Bright  like  a  stedfast  star  it  smiles 
Aboon  the  battle's  burning  files ; 
The  mirkest  doud,  the  darkest  night. 
Shall  ne'er  make  dim  that  beauteous  light ; 
And  the  best  blood  that  warms  my  vein 
Shall  flow  ere  it  shall  catch  a  stain. 
Far  has  it  shone  on  fields  of  feane. 
From  matchless  Bruce  till  dauntless  Gh'aeme, 
From  swarthy  Spain  to  Siber's  snows ; — 
The  thistle's  grown  aboon  the  rose. 

What  conquer *d  ay,  what  nobly  spared. 
What  firm  endured,  and  greatly  dared  ? 
What  redden'd  Egypt's  burning  sand  ? 
What  ranquish'd  on  Corunna's  strand  ? 
What  pipe  on  green  Maida  blew  shrill  ? 
What  dyed  in  blood  Barossa  hill  ? 
Bade  France's  dearest  life-blood  rue 
Dark  Sonnies  and  dread  Waterloo  P 
That  spirit  which  no  terror  knows ; — 
The  thistle's  grown  aboon  the  rose. 

1  vow— -and  let  men  mete  the  grass 
For  his  red  grave  who  dares  say  less — 
Men  kinder  at  the  festive  board, 
Men  braver  with  the  spear  and  sword. 
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Men  higher  filmed  ftr  truth— -more  Strang 
In  virtue,  sovereigti  sense,  and  song. 
Or  maids  more  fiiir,  or  wives  more  true. 
Than  Scotland's,  ne'er  trode  down  the  dew. 
Round  flies  the  song-^tW  flagon  flows,-— 
The  thistle's  grown  aiboon  the  rose. 


THE  NORMAN  HORSESHOE. 

SIB  WALTER  800TT. 

Red  glows  the  forge  in  Striguil's  bounds, 
The  hammers  din,  and  anvil  sounds. 
And  armourers  with  iron  toil 
Barb  many  a  steed  finr  battle's  broil : 
Foul  fisdl  the  hand  that  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel. 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  saUe  wound 
On  £ur  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground ! 

From  Chepstow's  towers,  ere  dawn  of  mom. 
Was  heard  a&r  the  bugle-horn ; 
And  forth  in  banded  pomp  and  pride 
Stout  Clare  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 
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They  nwore  their  banners  brood  should  gleam 
In  crimson  light  on  Rymney's  stream ; 
They  vowed  Caerphilly's  sod  should  feel 
The  Nonnan  charger's  spuming  heel. 

And  sooth  thqr  BW0re«-*the  van  arose. 
And  Rymney's  wave  with  crimson  glows : 
For  Clare's  red  banner  Seating  wide 
Rolled  down  the  stream  to  Serern's  tide. 
And  sooth  they  vefwed«-4ha  trampled  green 
Showed  where  haft  Neville's  charge  had  been ; 
In  every  laUe  hoof-tramp  stood 
A  Norman  horseman's  curdling  Uood. 

Old  ChepstoVs  brides  may  cniae  the  toil 
That  arm'd  stdnt  Clare  for  Cambrian  brail : 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forged  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  tramp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead ; 
Nor  trace  be  there  in  early  spring. 
Save  of  the  iUries'  emerald  ring. 
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SONG. 
JOANNA  BATLLIE. 

• 

Tho'  richer  swhihb  thy  love  poraue. 
In  Sunday  gear  and  bonnets  new ; 
And  every  fair  before  thee  lay 
Their  silken  gifts  with  colours  gay : 
They  love  thee  not,  alas !  so  well 
As  one  who  sighs  and  dare  not  tell ; 
Who  haunts  thy  dwelling,  night  and  nc 
In  tatter'd  hose^  and  clouted  shoon. 

I  grieve  not  for  my  wayward  left. 
My  empty  folds,  my  roofless  cot ; 
Nor  hateful  pity,  proudly  shown. 
Nor  alter*d  looks  nor  friendship  flown ; 
Nor  yet  my  dog  with  lanken  sides. 
Who  by  his  master  still  abides ; 
But  how  will  Nan  prefer  my  boon. 
In  tatter'd  hose  and  clouted  shoon  ! 
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THE  GREEN  BOWERS  OP  BARGENY. 

HUGH  AINSLIK. 

I  left  ye>  Jeanie,  blooming  fair 

'Mang  the  bourocks  of  Baigeny ; 
I've  found  ye  on  the  banks  of  Ayr> 

And  sair  ye're  alter'd^  Jeanie : 
I  left  ye  'mang  the  woods  sae  green. 

In  rustic  weed  befitting ; 
I've  found  ye  buskit  like  a  queen. 

In  painted  chambers  sitting. 

« 

I  left  ye  like  a  wanton  lamb 

That  plays  'mang  Haydart  heather  ; 
I've  found  ye  now  a  sober  dame, 

A  wife,  and  eke  a  mither. 
Ye're  fairer,  statelier,  I  can  see ; 

Ye're  wiser,  nae  doubt,  Jeanie ; — 
But  Oh  !  I'd  rather  met  wi'  thee 

'Mang  the  green  bowers  of  Bargeny. 
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THE  BROKEN  HEART  OF  ANNIE. 

ALtAN   CUNNINGHAM. 

Down  yon  green  glen>  in  yon  wee  bowor. 

Lived  fair  and  lovely  Annie : 
Ere  she  saw  seventeen  simmer  snns. 

She  waxed  wond'roos  bonnie. 
Young  Lord  Dalsell  at  her  bower  door 

Had  privily  been  calling, 
When  she  grew  faint,  and  sick  of  heart. 

And  moanings  iill'd  her  dwalling. 

I  found  her  as  a  lily  flower. 

When  dew  hangs  iii  its  blossom. 
Wet  were  her  cheeks,  and  a  sweet  babe 

Hung  smiling  at  her  bosom. 
Such  throbs  ran  through  her  frame,  as  seem'd 

Her  heart  and  soul  to  sever ; 
In  no  one's  hoe  she  look'd — her  bloom 

Was  iuimg — and  for  ever. 

Thou  hast  thy  £Either*s  smile,  my  babe. 
Maids*  eyes' to  dim  with  grieving. 

His  wyling  glance,  which  woman's  heart 
Could  fill  with  fond  believing ; 
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A  Toioe  that  made  his  fiftlsest  vows 

Seem  breathings  of  pure  heaveft> 
And  get,  from  hearts  wUdli  he  had  broke^ 

His  injuries  fbigiven. 

My  fiedse  love  came  to  me  yestreen. 

With  words  all  steep'd  in  honey. 
And  kissM  his  babe,  and  said.  Sweet  wean. 

Be  as  thy  mother  boanie. 
And  oat  he  pall*d  a  puna  of  gold, 

With  rings  and  rallies  many— - 

I  look'd  at  him,  but  oonld  not  speak, 

Ye've  broke  the  heart  of  Annie ! 

< 

It's  not  thy  gold  and  silver  bright, 
.  Thy  words  like  dropping  honey. 
Thy  silken  scarfs,  and  bodice  fine. 

And  caps  all  laced  an*  bonnie. 
Can  bring  me  back  the  peace  I've  tint, 

Or  heal  the  heart  of  Annie ; 
Speak  to  thy  Gk>d  of  diy  broken  vows. 

For  thoa  hast  bndcen  many. 
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A  WEARY  LOT  IS  THINE. 

SIR   WALTER   SCOTT. 

A  weary  lot  is  Uiihe>  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine ! 
To  pull  the  thorn,  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  press  the  me  for  wine. 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  bine, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green. 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

My  love ! 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

This  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow ; 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ; 
But  it  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow 

Ere  we  two  meet  again. 
He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake. 

Upon  the  river  shore ; 
He  gave  lus  bridle  reins  a  shake. 

Said,  Adieu !  for  evermore. 

My  love ! 

And,  adieu,  for  evermore. 
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WAKEN,  LORDS  AND  LADIES  GAY. 

SIR   WALTER  6C0TT. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gaj, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day  ; 
All  the  joUj  chase  is  here. 
With  hawk  and  horse  and  hunting  spear. 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling ; 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they— 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray ; 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming. 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming ; 
And  foresters  have  busy  been 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green : 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay — 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away : 
We  can  show  you  where  he  liefr — 
Fleet  of  foot  and  tall  of  size ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed ; 
Yott  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay : 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 

TOL.  IT.  8 
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Loader,  loader  chant  the  lay, 

Waken^  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 

Tell  them,  yoath  and  mirth  and  glee 

Ran  a  course  as  well  as  we. 

Time,  stem  huntsman !  who  can  balk  > 

Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk : 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


MILES  COLVINE. 


ALLAN  CUKNIX6HAH. 


O  mariner,  O  mariner. 

When  will  our  gallant  men 
Make  our  cliffs  and  woodlands  ring 

With  their  homeward  hail  agen  ? 
Full  fifteen  paced  the  stately  deck. 

And  fifteen  stood  below. 
And  maidens  waved  them  from  the  shore 

With  hands  more  white  than  snow ; 
All  underneath  them  flash'd  the  wave, 

The  sun  laugh'd  out  aboon^ 
Will  they  come  bounding  homeward 

By  the  waning  of  y  on  moon  ? 
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O  maid^  the  moon  shines  lovely  down. 

The  stars  all  brightly  bum. 
And  they  may  shine  till  doomsday  comes. 

Ere  your  true  We  return ; 
O'er  his  white  forehead  roll  the  waves. 

The  wind  sighs  lowne  and  low. 
And  the  cry  the  sea-fowl  nttereth 

Is  one  of  wail  and  woe ; 
So  wail  they  on — I  tell  thee,  maid, 

One  of  thy  tresses  dark 
Is  worth  all  the  souls  who  perish'd 

In  that  good  and  gaUant  bark. 

O  manner,  O  mariner. 

It's  whisper'd  in  the  hall. 
And  sung  upon  the  mountain  side 

Among  our  maidens  all. 
That  the  wares  which  fill  the  measure 

Of  that  wide  and  fatal  flood 
Cannot  cleanse  the  decks  of  thy  good  ship. 

Or  wash  thy  hands  from  Uood ; 
And  saOors  meet,  and  shake  their  heads. 

And,  ere  they  sunder,  say, 
God  keep  us  from  Miles  Colvine, 

On  the  wide  and  watery  way ! 

And  up  then  spoke  he.  Miles  Colvine, 

His  thigh  thus  smiting  soon. 
By  all  that's  dark  aneath  the  deep. 

By  all  that's  bright  aboon, 

82 
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By  all  thaf  8  blessed  on  the  earth. 

Or  blessed  on  the  flood> 
And  by  my  sharp  and  stalwart  blade 

That  revel'd  in  their  blood, 
I  could  not  i^mre  them ;  for  there  came 

My  loved  one's  spirit  nigh. 
With  a  shriek  of  joy  at  every  stroke 

That  doom'd  her  foes  to  die. 

0  mariner,  O  mariner. 
There  was  a  lovely  dame 

Went  down  with  thee  unto  the  deep. 
And  left  her  father's  hame.— - 

His  dark  eyes,  like  a  thunder  doud. 
Did  rain  and  lighten  hat, 

Ajkd,  oh !  his  bold  and  martial  face 
All  grimly  grew  and  ghast : 

1  loved  her,  and  ihoae  evil  men 
Wrong'd  her  as  far  we  ranged; 

But  were  ever  woman's  woes  and  wrongs 
More  fearfoUy  avenged  ? 
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THE  BRAES  OP  BALLAHUN. 

THOMAS  CUHNINGHAM. 

Now  smiling  summer's  balmy  breese. 
Soft  whispering,  flans  tie  leafy  trees : 
The  linnet  greets  the  rosy  mom. 
Sweet  in  yon  fragrant  flowery  thorn ; 
The  bee  hums  round  the  woodbine  bower. 
Collecting  sweets  from  every  flower  ; 
And  pure  the  crystal  streamlets  run 
Amongst  the  braes  of  Ballahun. 

0  blissful  days,  for  ever  fled. 
When  wand'ring  wild  as  Fancy  led, 

1  ranged  the  bushy  bosom'd  glen. 
The  scroggie  shaw«  the  rugged  linn. 

And  marLfd  each  blooming  hawthorn  bush. 
Where  nestling  sat  the  speckled  thrush ; 
Or  careless  roaming,  wandered  on, 
Amongst  the  braes  of  Ballahun. 

Why  starts  the  tear,  why  bursts  the  sigh. 

When  hills  and  dales  rebound  with  joy  ? 

The  flowery  glen  and  lilied  lea 

In  vain  display  their  charms  to  me. 

I  joyless  roam  the  heathy  waste. 

To  soothe  this  sad,  this  trouliled  breast ; 
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And  seek  the  haunts  of  men  to  shun 
Amongst  the  braes  of  Ballahun. 

The  virgin  blush  of  lovely  youths 
The  angel  smile  of  artless  truth. 
This  breast  illum'd  with  heavenly  joy> 
Which  lyart  time  can  ne'er  destroy : 
O  Julia  dear ! — ^the  parting  look. 
The  sad  farewell  we  sorrowing  took. 
Still  haunt  me  as  I  stray  alone 
Among  the  braes  of  Ballahun. 


SAY,  SWEET  CAROL ! 

JOAKNA  BAILLIE. 

Say,  sweet  carol !  who  are  th^y 

Who  cheerly  greet  the  rising  day ! 

Little  birds  in  leafy  bower ; 

Swallows  twitt'ring  on  the  tower  ; 

Larks  upon  the  light  air  borne ; 

Hunters  rous'd  with  shrilly  horn ; 

The  woodman  whistling  on  his  way ; 

The  new-wak'd  child  at  early  play. 

Who  barefoot  prints  the  dewy  green. 

Winking  to  the  sunny  sheen ; 
And  the  meek  maid  who  binds  her  yellow  hair. 
And  blithely  doth  her  daily  task  prepare. 
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"Say,  sweet  carol?  \^ho  are  they 

Who  welcome  in  the  evening  gray? 

The  hoasewife  trim^  and  merry  lont^ 

Who  sit  the  blazing  fire  about ; 

The  sage  a  conning  o'er  his  book ; 

The  tired  wight  in  rushy  nook^ 

Who,  half  asleep,  but  faintly  hears 

The  gossip's  tale  hum  in  his  ears ; 

The  loosen'd  steed  in  grassy  stall ; 

The  hunters  feasting  in  the  hall ; 
But  most  of  all  the  maid  of  cheerful  soul 
Who  fills  her  peaceful  warrior's  flowing  bowl. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM, 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 

Our  bugles  sung  truce,  for  the  night-cloud  had  lowered. 

And  the  centinel  stars  set  the  watch  in  the  sky. 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpower'd. 

The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die; 
When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw. 

By  the  wolf-scaring  ^Eiggot  that  guarded  the  slain^ 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 

And  twice  ere  the  cock  crew  I  dreamt  it  again*. 

Methought  from  the  batde^field's  dreadful  am^. 
Far,  far  had  I  roam'd  on  a  desolate  track. 
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Till  nature  and  sunshine  disdos'd  the  sweet  way 
To  the  house  of  my  {ietthtfs^  that  welcom'd  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields^  travell'd  so  oft 
In  life's  mornii^  march>  when  my  bosom  waa  young ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 

And  well  knew  the  strain  that  the  oom-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine  cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 
My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 

And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart — 
Stay,  stay  with  us,  rest — ^thou  art  weary  and  worn ! 

And  fiiin  was  the  war-broken  soldier  to  stay ; 
But  sorrow  retum'd  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


THE  DOWNFAL  OF  DALZELL. 

ALI«AN   CUNNINOBAM. 

The  wind  is  cdd,  the  snow  falls  fast. 

The  night  is  dark  and  late. 
As  I  lift  aloud  my  voice  and  cry 

•By  the  oppressor's  gate. 
T)ieiie  is  a  voice  in  every  hill, 

A  tongue  in  every  stone; 
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The  greenwood  sings  a  song  of  joy. 

Since  thou  art  dead  and  gone ; 
A  poet's  voice  is  in  each  mouth. 

And  songs  of  triumph  swell. 
Glad  songs,  that  tell  the  gladsome  earth 

The  down^  of  Dalzell. 

As  I  raised  up  my  voice  to  sing 

I  heard  the  green  earth  say. 
Sweet  am  I  now  to  beast  and  bird. 

Since  thou  art  past  away ; 
I  hear  no  more  the  battle  shout. 

The  martyrs'  dying  moans  ; 
My  cottages  and  cities  sing 

From  their  foundation  stones  ; 
The  carbine  and  the  culverin's  mute— 

The  death-shot  and  the  yell 
Are  tum'd  into  a  hymn  of  joy, 

For  thy  downfal,  Dalzell. 

I've  trod  thy  banner  in  the  dust. 

And  caused  the  raven  call 
From  thy  bride-chamber,  to  the  owl 

Hatch'd  on  thy  castle  wall  ; 
I've  made  thy  minstrels'  music  dumb. 

And  silent  now  to  fame 
Art  thou,  save  when  the  orphan  casts 

His  curses  on  thy  name. 
Now  thou  may'st  say  to  good  men's  prayers 

A  long  and  last  fiurewell : 
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There's  hope  for  every  sin  save  thin 
Adieu,  adieu,  Dalzell ! 


The  grim  pit  opes  for  thee  her  gates. 

Where  punish'd  spirits  wail. 
And  ghastly  death  throws  wide  her  door. 

And  hails  thee  with  All  hail ! 
Deep  from  the  grave  there  comes  a  voice, 

A  voice  with  hollow  tones. 
Such  as  a  spirit's  tongue  would  have 

That  spoke  through  hollow  bones:— 
Arise,  ye  martyred  men,  and  shout 

From  earth  to  howling  hell ; 
He  comes,  the  persecutor  comes ! 

All  hail  to  thee,  Dalzell! 

O'er  an  old  battle-field  there  rush'd 

A  wind,  and  with  a  moan 
The  sever'd  limbs  all  rustling  rose. 

Even  feUow-bone  to  bone. 
Lo !  there  he  goes,  I  heard  them  cry. 

Like  babe  in  swathing  band. 
Who  shook  the  temples  of  the  Lord, 

And  pass'd  them  'neath  his  brand ! 
Curs'd  be  the  spot  where  he  was  bom. 

There  let  the  adders  dweU, 
And  from  his  father's  hearth-stone  hiss : 

All  hail  to  thee,  Dalzell ! 

I  saw  thee  growing  like  a  tree — 
Thy  green  head  touch'd  the  sky-* 
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But  birds  &r  from  thy  branches  built^ 

The  wild  deer  pass'd  thee  by ; 
No  golden  dew  dropt  on  thy  bough. 

Glad  summer  scorned  to  grace 
Thee  with  her  floi^ersj  nor  shepherds  wooed 

Beside  thy  dwelling  place : 
The  axe  has  come  and  hewn  thee  down. 

Nor  left  one  shoot  to  tell 
Where  all  thy  stately  glory  grew : 

Adieu,  adieu,  Dalzell ! 

An  ancient  man  stands  by  thy  gate, 
*     His  head  like  thine  is  gray ; 
Gray  with  the  woes  of  many  years. 

Years  fourscore  and  a  day. 
Five  brave  and  stately  sons  were  his ; 

Two  daughters,  sweet  and  rare ; 
An  old  dame,  dearer  than  them  all. 

And  lands  both  broad  and  fair : — 
Two  broke  their  hearts  when  two  were  slain. 

And  three  in  battle  fell— 
An  old  man's  curse  shall  ding  to  thee : 

Adieu,  adieu,  Dalzell ! 

And  yet  I  sigh  to  think  of  thee, 

A  warrior  tried  and  true 
As  ever  spurr'd  a  steed,  when  thick 

The  splintering  lances  flew. 
I  saw  thee  in  thy  stirrups  stand. 

And  hew  thy  foes  down  £ut. 
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When  Orieisan  fled,  and  MaxweU  fail'd. 

And  Gordon  stood  aghast. 
And  Graeme,  saved  by  thy  swwd,  nged  fierce 

As  one  redeem'd  from  hell. 
I  came  to  curse  thee — and  I  weep : 

So  go  in  peace,  Dalzell. 


THE  EMIGRANT'S  FAREWELL, 

THOMAS   PRINOLE,  ESQ. 

Our  native  land,  our  native  vale, 

A  long  and  last  adieu  ! 
Farewell  to  bonnie  Teviotdale, 

And  Cheviot  mountains  blue ! 

Farewell,  ye  hiUs  of  glorious  deeds. 
And  streams  renown'd  in  song ! 

Farewell,  ye  braes  and  blossom'd  meads. 
Our  hearts  have  lov'd  so  long ! 

Farewell,  the  blithesome  broomy  knowes. 
Where  thyme  and  harebells  grow ! 

Farewell,  the  hoary,  haunted,  howes, 
O'erhung  with  birk  and  sloe ! 

The  mossy  cave  and  idouldering  tower 
That  skirt  our  native  dell — 
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The  martyr's  gn,ye,  and  lover's  bower. 
We  bid  a  sad  farewell ! 

4 

t 

Home  of  our  loye !  our  fftther's  home  ! 

Land  of  the  brave  and  free  ! 
The  sail  is  flapping  on  the  foam 

That  bears  us  far  from  thee ! 

We  seek  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 

Beyond  the  western  main— 
We  leave  thee  to  return  no  more. 

Nor  view  thy  cliffs  again  i 

Our  native  land,  our  native  vale, 

A  long  and  last  adieu ! 
FareweU  to  bonnie  Teviotdale, 

And  Scotland's  mountains  blue  I 
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LAST  NIGHT  A  PROUD  PAGE. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Last  night  a  proud  page  came  to  me : 
Sir  Knight,  he  said,  I  greet  you  free ; 
The  moon  is  up  at  midnight  hour^ 
All  mute  and  lonely  is  the  hower ; 
To  rouse  the  deer  my  lord  is  gone, 
And  his  fair  daughter's  all  alone. 
As  lily  fair,  and  as  sweet  to  see — 
Arise,  Sir  Knight,  and  fbQow  me. 

The  stars  streamed  out,  the  new-woke  moon 
O'er  Chatsworth  hill  gleam'd  brightly  down. 
And  my  love's  cheeks,  half-seen,  half-hid. 
With  We  and  joy  blush'd  deeply  red : 
Short  was  our  time,  and  chaste  our  bliss, 
A  whisper'd  vow  and  a  gentle  kiss ; 
And  one  of  those  long  looks,  which  earth 
With  all  its  glory  is  not  worth. 

The  stars  beam'd  lovelier  from  the  sky. 
The  smiling  brook  flow'd  gentlier  by ; 
Life,  fly  thou  on !  I'll  mind  that  hour 
Of  sacred  love  in  greenwood  bower : 
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Let  seas  between  us  swell  and  sounds 
Still  at  her  name  my  heart  shall  bound ; 
Her  name— which  like  a  spell  I'll  keep^ 
To  soothe  me  and  to  charm  my  sleep. 


THE  MARINER. 


ALLAN  CaNNINOHAM. 


It's  sweet  to  go  with  hound  and  hawk^ 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  roamin'; 
It's  sweeter  to  walk  on  the  Solway  side^ 

With  a  fair  maid  at  the  gloomin'; 
But  its  sweeter  to  bound  o'er  the  deep  green  sea. 

When  the  flood  is  chafed  and  foamin' ; 
For  the  seaboy  has  then  the  prayer  of  good  men^ 

And  the  sighing  of  lovesome  woman. 

The  wind  is  up^  and  the  sail  is  spread^ 

And  look  at  the  foaming  furrow 
Behind  the  bark,  as  she  shoots  away 

As  fleet  as  the  outlaw's  arrow ! 
And  the  tears  drop&st  from  lovely  eyes. 

And  hands  are  wrung  in  sorrow ; 
But  when  we  come  back,  there  is  sl^out  and  clap. 

And  mirth  both  night  and  moirrow. 


t 
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THE  FORAY. 


SIR   WALTBR  800TT. 


The  last  of  our  steers  on  the  board  has  been  spread. 
And  the  last  flask  of  wine  in  our  goblets  is  red — 
Up,  up,  my  brave  kinsmen !  belt  swords  and  begone. 
There  are  dangers  to  dare  and  there's  spoil  to  be  won ! 

The  eyes,  that  so  latdy  mixed  glances  with  ours. 
For  a  space  must  be  dim,  as  they  gaze  from  the  towers. 
And  strive  to  diBtinguish  through  tempest  and  gloom 
The  prance  of  the  steed  and  the  toss  of  the  plume.  . 

The  rain  is  descending,  the  wind  rises  loud. 
The  moon  her  red  beacon  has  veiled  with  a  cloud—- 
'Tis  the  better,  my  mates,  for  the  warder's  dull  eye 
Shall  in  confidence  slumber,  nor  dream  we  are  nigh. 

Our  steeds  are  impatient^-^I  hear  my  blithe  gray. 
There  is  life  in  his  hoof-dang  and  hope  in  his  neigh : 
Like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  the  glance  of  his  mane 
Shall  marshal  your  mardi  through  the  darkness  and  rain. 

The  drawbridge  has  dropp'd,  and  the  bugle  has  Mown ; 
One  pledge  is  to  quaff  yet — thai  mount  and  be  gone : 
Totheir  honour  and  peace  that  shall  rest  with  the  slain ! 
To  their  health  and  their  glee  that  see  TcfViot  again ! 


'1 
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THE  SOCIAL  CUP. 

CHARLES  QRAY,  ESQ. 

The  gloamin'  saw  us  a'  sit  dowD^ 

An  meikle  mirth  has  been  our  fo*  ; 
But  ca'  the  tither  toast  around 

Till  chanticleer  b^in  to  craw.  • 
The  auld  kirk  bell  has  chappit  twal'^ 

Wha  cares  tho'  she  had  chappit  twa ! 
We're  light  o'  heart,  an*  winna  part. 

Though  time  an'  tide  shou'd  rin  awa' 

Tut,  never  speir  how  wears  the  mom. 

The  moon's  still  blinkin'  i'  the  sky  ; 
An'  gif  like  her  we  fill  our  horn,  . 

I  dinna  doubt  we'll  drink  it  dry. 
Then  fill  we  up  a  social  cup. 

An'  never  mind  the  dapple  dawn : 
Just  sit  a  while,  the  sun  may  smile. 

An'  light  us  a'  across  the  lawn. 


VOL.  IV. 
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ON  WI'  THE  TARTAN. 

HUGH   AIN8LIE. 

Do  ye  like^  boiinie  lassie. 

The  hilb  wild  and  free. 
Where  the  song  of  the  shepherd 

Gaurs  a'  ring  wi'  glee ; 
Obr  the  steep  rocky  gleis 

Where  t^  wild  falcons  bide  ?- 
Then  on  wi'  the  tartan. 

And;  ly,  let  us  ride. 

Do  ye  like  the  knotres,  lassie. 

That  ne*er  were  in  riggs ; 
Or  the  bonnie  lowne  howes 

Where  the  sweet  robin  bigga ; 
Or  the  sang  of  the  linnet 

When  wooing  his  bride  ? — 
Then  on  wi'  the  tartim. 

And,  fy,  let  us  ride. 

Do  ye  like  the  bom,  lassie. 

That  loapa  amang  linns ; 
Or  the  sunny  green  holms 

Whero  it  leisurely  rins, 
Wi'  a  cantie  bit  housie 

Built  snug  by  its  side?<-* 
Then  on  wi'  the  tartan. 

And,  fy,  let  us  ride. 
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THE  EVENING  STAR. 

THOMAS  CAHPBBLL>  ESQ. 

Star,  that  bringest  borne  tHe  bee. 
And  sett'st  the  weary  labourer  free  : 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou 

That  sehd'st  it  from  above — 
Appearing  when  heaven's  breath  and  brow 

Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  dues. 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise ; 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard. 

And  songs,  when  toil  is  done. 
From  cottages  whose  smoke  unstirr'd 

Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  love's  soft  interviews ! 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse ; 
Their  i^emembranoer  in  heaven 

Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art. 
Too  delidons  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 


T  2 
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THE  MOON  WAS  A-WANING- 

JAMES   HOOO. 

llie  moon  was  a-waning. 

The  tempest  was  over—* 
Fair  was  the  maiden. 

And  fond  was  the  lover; 
But  the  snow  was  so  deep. 

That  his  heart  it  grew  weary. 
And  he  sunk  down  to  sleep 

In  the  moorland  so  dreary. 

0  soft  was  the  bed 

She  had  made  for  her  lover, 
Fu'  white  were  the  sheets. 

And  embroidered  the  cover ; 
But  his  sheets  are  more  white. 

And  his  canopy  grander ; 
And  sounder  he  sleeps 

Where  the  hill«foxes  wander. 

Alas,  pretty  maiden. 

What  sorrows  attend  you ! 

1  see  you  sit  shivering 

With  lights  at  your  window : 
fiut  long  may  you  wait. 

Ere  your  arms  shall  enclose  him ; 
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For  8tm^  stiU  he  lies 

With  a  wreath  on  his  bosom. 

How  painful  the  task^ 

The  sad  tidings  to  tell  yon. 
An  orphan  you  were 

Ere  this  misery  beiel  you ; 
And  far  in  yon  wild. 

Where  the  dead  tapers  hover^ 
O  odd,  cold  and  wan 

Lies  the  oocse  of  your  lover! 


OUR  LADYE'S  BLESSED  WELL. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  moon  is  gleaming  far  and  near. 

The  stars  are  streaming  free. 
And  cold  comes  down  the  evening  dew 

On  my  sweet  babe  and  me. 
There  is  a  time  for  holy  song. 

An  hour  for  charm  and  spell. 
And  now's  the  time  to  bathe  my  babe 

In  our  ladye*s  blessed  well. 

O  thou  wert  bom  as  fioir  a  babe 

As  light  ere  shone  aboon, 
And  fiurer  than  the  gowan  is, 

Bom  in  the  April  moon : 
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First  like  the  lily  pale  ye  grew^ 

Syne  like  the  violet  wan ; 
As  in  the  sunshine  dies  the  dewj 

So  faded  my  fiair  Ann. 

Was  it  a  breath  of  evil  wind 

That  harm'd  thee,  lovely  chfld? 
Or  was't  the  fiedry's  charmed  touch 

That  all  thy  bloom  defiled  ^ 
I've  watch'd  thee  in  the  mirk  midnight. 

And  watch'd  thee- in  the  day. 
And  sung  our  ladye's  sacred  song 

To  keep  the  elves  away. 

The  moon  is  sitting  on  the  hill. 

The  night  is  nigh  its  prime. 
The  owl  doth  chase  the  bearded  bat. 

The  mark  of  witching  time ; 
And  o*er  the  seven  sister  stars 

A  silver  cloud  is  drawn. 
And  pure  the  blessed  water  is 

To  bathe  thee,  gentle  Ann  1 

On  a  &r  sea  thy  father  sails 

Among  the  spicy  isles ; 
He  thinks  on  thee,  and  tiunka  on  me. 

And  as  he  thinks,  he  smiles 
And  sings,  while  he  his  white  sail  trims. 

And  severs  swift  the  sea. 
About  his  Anaa*s  sunny  lodes. 

And  of  her  bright  blue  e'e. 
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O  bless^  fbimtaiii,  give  ber  back 

Tbe  brigbtaesB  of  ber  brow  f 
O  blessed  waXer,  \Ad  ber  eheeks 

Like  Bommer  roses  gkw ! 
'Tis  a  small  gift,  thou  blessed  well. 

To  thing  dhiae  as^  thee, 
fiat  Idngdoms  to  a  motber^s  beart,*- 

Fu'  dear  is  Ann  to  me. 


MY  AIN  JBONNIE  MAY. 

WIIiLIAM  NICHOLSON. 

O  will  ye  go  to  yen  bum  side, 

Amang  tbe  new-made  bay. 
And  sport  npon  tbe  flewery  swaird. 

My  ain  bonnie  May  ? 
The  sun  blinks  blithe  on  yon  bum  side, 

Wbare  lambkins  lightly  play ; 
The  wild  bird  whistles  to  bis  mate. 

My  ain  IxHmie  May. 

The  waving  w«ods,  wi'  mantle  green. 

Shall  shield  us  in  the  bower^ 
Wbare  I'll  pu'  a  posie  for  my  May, 

O'  mony  a  bonnie  flower. 
My  fifttber  maws  ayont  tbe  bum. 

To  spin  my  mammy's  gane ; 
And  should  they  see  thee  here  wi'  me, 

I'd  better  been  my  lane. 
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The  lightsome  lammie  little  kcos 

What  troubles  it  await : 
Whan  ance  the  flush  o'  spring  is  o'er. 

The  fiftuse  bird  lea'es  its.  mate. 
The  flow*r8  will  £eule,  the  woods  decay,  ' 

And  lose  their  boonie  green  ; 
The  sun  wi'  clouds  may  be  o'ercast, 

Be£9re  that  it  be  e'en. 

nk  thing  is  in  its  season  sweet; 

So  love  is,  in  its  noon : 
But  cank'ring  time  may  soil  the  flow'r. 

And  spoil  its  bonnie  bloom. 
O,  come  then,  while  the  summer  shines. 

And  love  is  young  and  gay ; 
Ere  age  his  with'ring,  wintry  Uast 

filaws  o'er  me  and  my  May. 

For  thee  I'll  tend  the  fleecy  flocks. 

Or  haud  the  halesome  plough. 
And  nightly  clasp  thee  to  my  breast. 

And  prove  ay  leal  and  true. 
The  blush  o'erspread  her  bonnie  fiice. 

She  had  nae  mair  to  say. 
But  ga'e  her  hand,  and  walk*d  alang, 

The  youthfu'  bloomin'  May. 
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THE  BRIDE  OP  ALLANBAY. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Upon  the  bonnie  moontam  side. 

Upon  the  leafy  trees. 
Upon  the  rich  and  golden  fields. 

Upon  the  deep  green  seas. 
The  wind  comes  breathing  freshly  forth— 

Ho !  pluck  up  from  the  sand 
•Onr  anchor,  and  go  shooting  as 

A  wing'd  shaft  from  the  land ! 
The  sheep  lore  Skiddaw's  lonesome  top. 

The  shepherd  loves  his  hill. 
The  throstle  loves  the  budding  bush. 

Sweet  woman  loves  her  will ; 
The  lark  loves  heaven  for  visiting. 

But  green  earth  for  her  home  ; 
And  I  love  the  good  ship  singing 

Through  the  billows  in  their  foam. 

My  son !  a  gray-hair'd  peasant  said. 

Leap  on  the  grassy  land. 
And  deeper  than  five  fathom  sink 

Thine  anchor  in  the  sand ; 
And  meek  and  humble  make  thy  heart ; 

For  ere  yon  bright'ning  moon 
Lift  her  wondrous  lamp  above  the  wave 

Amid  night's  lonely  noon. 
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There  shall  be  sbriekings  beard  at  aea^ 

Lamentiiigs  heard  ashore-— 
My  son !  go  pluck  thy  mainsail  down. 

And  tempt  the  heav'n  no  more. 
Come  forth  and  weep,  come  forth  and  pray, 

Qrej  dame  and  hoary  swain — 
All  ye  who  have  got  sons  to-night 

Upon  the  jBedtbless  main. 

And  wherefore,  old  man,  should  I  turn  ? 

Dost  hear  the  merry  pipe. 
The  harvest  bugle  winding 

Among  Scotland's  com  fields  ripe  ? 
And  see  her  dark-eyed  maidens  danoe. 

Whose  willing  arms  alway 
Are  open  for  the  merry  lads 

Of  bonnie  Allanbay  ? 
Full  sore  the  old  man  sigh'd,  and  said, 

Gro  bid  the  mountain  wind 
Breathe  softer,  and  the  deep  waves  hear 

The  prayers  of  frail  mankind. 
And  mar  the  whirlwind  in  his  might :— - 

His  hoary  head  he  shook, 
Gajsed  on  the  youth,  and  on  the  sea. 

And  sadder  wax'd  his  look. 

Lo,  look !  here  comes  our  lovely 
Breathes  there  a  wind  so  rude 

As  chafe  the  billows  when  she  goes 
In  beauty  o'er  the  flood  ? 
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The  raven  fleece  that  dances 

On  her  round  and  swan- white  neck ; 
The  white  foot  that  wakes  music 

On  the  smooth  and  shaven  deck ; 
The  white  hand  that  goes  waving  thus. 

As  if  it  told  the  brine — 
Be  gentle  in  your  ministry. 

O'er  you  I  rule  and  reign ; 
The  eye  that  looks  so  lovely. 

Yet  so  lofty  in  its  sway*-* 
Old  man !  the  sea  adores  them^- 

So  adieu,  sweet  AUanbay ! 


HABBIE'S  FRAE  HAME. 

JAMBS  TURNER. 

By  the  side  of  yon  deugh,  whare  the  bumie  rins  shill, 
A  lassie  sat  sighing  and  spinning  her  lane : 

O  gin  the  waes  of  my  heart  wad  lie  still ! 

There'll  never  be  joy  till  our  Habbie  come  hame. 

My  wheel  it  gaes  round,  and  my  lint  tap  I  spread. 

Lint  that  I  mean  for  bibs  to  my  bairn ; 
The  warp  shall  be  blue  and  the  waft  shall  be  red. 

An'  how  bra  we'll  be  a'  when  our  Habbie  comes  hame. 
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That  morning  be  left  ua,  our  cock  never  crew. 

Our  gray  clocking  hen  she  gaed  kedding  her  lane ; 

The  gowk  frae  the  craft  never  cried  cuckoo. 
That  wearyfu*  morning  our  Habbie  left  hame. 

When  the  wind  blaws  loud  and  tirk  our  strae. 
An'  a'  our  house  sides  are  dreeping  wi'  rain. 

An'  ilka  bum  rows  frae  the  bank  to  the  brae, 
I  weep  for  our  Habbie  who  rows  i*  the  main. 

When  the  wars  are  owre,  an'  quiet  is  the  sea. 
On  board  the  Culloden  our  Hab  will  come  hame : 

My  slumbers  will  then  be  as  sweet  as  the  Dee, 
An'  how  blythe  we'll  be  a'  when  our  Habbie  comes 
hame. 


THE  BONNIE  BARK. 

ALLAN  CUNNINOHAM. 

O  come,  my  bonnie  bark. 

O'er  the  waves  let  us  go. 
With  thy  neck  like  the  swan. 

And  thy  wings  like  the  snow- 
Spread  thy  plumes  to  the  wind. 

For  a  gentle  one  soon 
Maun  welcome  us  home. 

Ere  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
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The  proud  oak  that  built  thee 

Was  aimed  in  the  dew 
Where  my  gentle  one 'dwells, 

And  statdy  it  grew. 
I  hew'd  its  beauty  down  ; 

Now  it  BwiniB  on  the  sea. 
And  wafts  spioe  and  perfume. 

My  fair  one,  to  diee. 

O  sweet,  sweet's  her  voice, 

As  a  low  warbled  tune  ; 
And  sweet,  sweet  her  lips. 

Like  the  rose-bud  of  June. 
She  looks  to  sea  and  sighs. 

As  the  foamy  wave  flows. 
And  treads  on  men's  strength. 

As  in  glory  she  goes. 

O  haste,  my  bonnie  bark. 

O'er  the  waves  let  us  bound, 
As  the  deer  from  the  horn. 

Or  the  hare  from  the  hound. 
Pluck  down  thy  white  plumes, 

Sink  thy  keel  in  the  sand. 
Whene'er  ye  see  my  love. 

And  the  wave  of  her  hand. 
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THE  WIDOW'S  LAMENT. 

JAM E8  HOOO. 

Oh>  thoii  art  lovely  yet,  my  boy. 

Even  in  thy  winding  sheet ! 
I  canna  leave  thy  comely  day. 

And  features  calm  and  sweet. 
I  have  no  hope  but  for  the  day 

That  we  shall  meet  again. 
Since  thou  art  gane,  my  bonnie  boy. 

And  left  me  here  alane. 

I  hoped  thy  sirens  loved  form  to  see. 

To  trace  his  looks  in  thine ; 
And  saw,  wi'  joy,  thy  sparkling  e'e 

Wi'  kindling  vigour  shine  : 
I  thought,  when  I  was  fail'd,  I  mi^t 

Wi*  you  and  yours  remain ; 
But  thou  art  fled,  my  bonnie  boy. 

And  left  me  here  alane. 

Now  doeed  and  set  that  sparkling  e'e, 
'    Thy  breast  is  cauld  as  day ; 
And  a*  my  hope,  and  a'  n^y  joy, 

Wi'  thee  are  reft  away. 
Ah,  hia  wad  I  that  oomdy  day 

Reanimate  again! 
But  thou  art  fled,  my  bonnie  boy. 

And  left  me  here  alane. 
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The  flower  now  fading  on  the  lea. 

Shall  fresher  rise  to  view ; 
The  leaf  just  fiEdling  frae  the  tree. 

The  year  will  soon  renew ; 
fiat  lang  may  I  weep  o'er  thy  grave 

Ere  thou  revivest  again. 
For  thou  art  fled,  my  bonnie  boy. 

And  left  me  here  alane ! . 


ALLAN-A-MAUT. 

ALLAN  CT7NNINGHAM. 

Oood  AUan-a-Maut  lay  on  the  rigg, 
One  call'd  him  bear,  one  call'd  him  bigg ; 
An  old  dame  slipp'd  on  her  glasses :  Aha  f 
He'll  waken,  quoth  she,  with  joy  to  us  a'« 
The  sun  shone  out,  down  dropp'd  the  rain. 
He  laugh*d  as  he  came  to  life  again ; 
And  carles  and  carlins  sung  who  saw't, 
Oood  luck  to  your  rising,  Allan-a-Mant. 

Oood  AUan-i^Maut  grew  green  and  rank. 
With  a  golden  beard  and  a  shapely  shank. 
And  rose  sae  steeve,  and  wax'd  sae  stark. 
He  whomelt  the  maid,  and  ooupit  the  dark ; 
The  sick  and  lame  leap'd  hale  and  wed. 
The  fidnt  of  heart  grew  firm  as  sted. 
The  douce  nae  mair  call'd  mirth  a  faut, — 
Such  charms  are  mine,  quoth  Allan-a-Mant. 
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THE  CAPTIVE  HUNTSMAN- 

8IR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  aud  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stalls 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been^ 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forests  green^ 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free. 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time. 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl, 

r 

Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matin  ring, 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes, 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  throtigfa. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew ; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet^ 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee— 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me. 
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JEAN'S  BRIGHT  EEN. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Our  gudewife's  awa'^ 

Now's  the  hoar  to  woo. 
For  the  lada  like  laaoes. 

And  the  lanes  lads  too. 
The  moon's  beaming  bright. 

And  the  gowan's  in  dew. 
And  my  love's  by  my  side. 

And  we're  a'  happy  now. 

I  have  wale  of  loves : — 

Nancie  rich  and  fiiir, 
Bessie  brown  and  bonnie. 

And  Kate  wi'  curling  hair, 
And  Bell  young  and  proud, 

Wi'  gold  aboon  her  brow ; 
Bnt  my  Jean  has  twa  een 

That  glower  me  thro'  and  thro'. 

Sair  she  slights  the  lads*— 

Three  lie  like  to  die. 
Four  in  sorrow  listed. 

And  five  flew  to  the  sea. 
Nigh  her  chamber  door 

Lads  wtitch  a'  night  in  dool — 

VOL.nr. 
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Ae  kind  ward  frae  my  love 
Would  chann  frae  yule  to  yule. 

Onr  gudewife'8  come  hame 

Mute  sow  maun  I  woo; 
But  my  love's  bright  glances 

Sliine  a'  the  chamber  through. 
O  sweet  is  her  voice 

When  she  sings  at  her  w^kj 
Sweet  the  touch  of  her  hand> 

And  her  vows  in  the  dark. 


EARL  MARCH. 

THOMAS  CAMPBJSELL^   BSQ. 

Earl  March  look'd  on  his  dying  child^ 
And  smit  with  grief  to  view  her — 

The  youth,  he  cried,  whom  I  exiled 
Shall  be  restored  to  woo  her. 

She's  at  the  window  many  an  hour. 

His  coming  to  discover; 
And  her  love  look'd  up  to  EIleB's  bower. 

And  she  look'd  on  her  lover. 

But  ah !  so  pale,  he  knew  her  not. 
Though  her  smile  on  hiln  waa  dwelling. 
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And  am  I  thca  forgjoir^fm^?'^ 
It  broke  the  heart  of  EUen. 


In  vain  he  weqie^  in  vain  he  sighs, 

Her  cheek  is  oold  as  ashes ; 
Nor  love's  own  kiss  shall  wake  these  eyes 

To  lift  their  silken  hnhes. 


PHEHIS   IRVING. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Osj  is  thy  glen,  Corrie,  ' 

With  aU  thy  groves  flowering ; 
Green  is  thy  glen,  Conrie, 

When  July  is  showering ; 
And  sweet  is  yon  wood  where 

The  small  birds  are  bowering, 
For  there  dwells  the  sweet  one 

Whom  I  am  adoring. 

Her  round  ^eck  is  whiter 

Than  winter  when  snowing; 
Her  meek  v4Moe  is  mSlder 

Than  Ae  in  its  flowing ; 
The  glad  gnmnd  yidds  music 

Where  she  goes  by  the  river; 
One  Idftd  glance  would  charm  m# 

For  ever  and  ever. 

u2 
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The  ptoad  and  the  wealthy 

To  Phemie  are'bowing ; 
No  looks  of  love  win  they 

With  Bij^iing  or  suing ; 
Far  away  mann  I  stand 

With  my  rnde  wooing^ 
She's  a  floweret  too  loively 

To  bloom  for  my  pn'ing. 

O  were  I  yon  Tiolety 

On  whidh  «he  b  walking  t 
O  were  I  yon  small  bird^ 

To  which  she  is  talking! 
Or  yon  rose  in  her  hand^ 

With  its  ripe  ruddy  Uosaoai  f 
Or  some  pure  gentle  thon^^ 

To  be  blest  with  her  bosom ! 


MY  JOHNIE. 

JOHN  MATNB^  ESQ. 

Jenny's  heart  was  frank  and  fireOj 
And  wooers  she  had  mony,  yet 

Her  sang  was  ay^  Of  a'  I  see> 
Commend  me  to  my  Johnie  yet. 

For,  air  and  late,  he  has  sic  gate 
To  mak*  a  body  cheerie,  that 
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I  wish  to  be^  before  I  die» 
His  ain  kind  d^oie  yet. 


Now  Jenny's  faoe  was  fii'  o'  gc^uce. 
Her  shape  was  sma'  and  genty-like^ 

And  few  or  nane  in  a'  the  plaee 
Had  goVd  and  gear  raair  plenty  yet ; 

Though  war's  alarms,  and  Johnie's  charms. 
Had  gart  her  aft  look  eerie,  yet 

She  sung  wi*  glee,  I  hope  to  be 
,  My  Johnie's  ain  dearie  yet. 

What  tho*  he's  now  gaen  far  awa'. 

Where  guns  and  cannons  rattle^  yet 
Unless  vfkj  Johnie  chance  to  fa' 

In  some  uncanny  battle,  yet 
Till  he  vetnxn,  my  brsast  will  bmn 

Wi'  love  that  wed  may  cheer  me  yet. 
For  I  hope  to  see,  before  I  die. 

His  bairns  to  him  endear  me  yet. 
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ALLAN-A-DALE. 


6IR  WALTBR  BOOTT. 


Allan-a-dale  has  no  &^ot  for  bumiiig ; 
Allan-a-dale  has  no  fiinrow  for  tnming ; 
Allan-a-dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  sjniining, 
Yet  Allan-a-dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Ckune  read  me  my  riddle,  come  hearken  my  tale. 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  AUan-a-dale. 


,  I  ' 


The  Banm  of  RatenswWtli  {trance  in  ^rfde^ 
And  he  views  his  domffins  \ip&it  ^kihdale  side ; 
The  mere  £ot  his  Hit,  and  thef  Mnd  ftrhls  giiftlne; 
The  chaM!  for  the  wild,  and  the  perk  fioir  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake>  and  th<$  disef  of  the  Tale, 
Are  less  firee  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allan-a-dale. 

Allan-a-dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight^ 

Though  his  spur  be  assharp^  andhisbladebeasbrii^t; 

Allan-a-dale  is  no  baron  or  hvd^ 

Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  draw  at  his  word ; 

And  the  best  of  oar  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail. 

Who  at  Rerecross,  on  Stanmore,  meets  Allan-a-dale. 

Allan-a-dale  to  his  wooing  is  oome^ 

The  mother^  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home . 
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Though  the  castle  of  Ridunoiid  8taii4^<^  ^^  the  hill. 
My  hall,  quoth  bold  Allan,  shows  gallanter  still, 
'Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  with  its  crescent  so  pale. 
And  with  all  its  bri^t  spangles !  said  Alkn-a-dale. 

The  &ther  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  b^;one ; 
But  loud  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry ! 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye. 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  lov^tak. 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  AUan-a-dale. 


THE  LASS  OP  PRESTON-MHiL. 

ALLAK  CUNNIKGHAM. 

The  lark  had  left  the  evening  dead. 

The  dew  fell  soft,  the  wind  was  lowne. 
Its  gentle  breath  amang  the  flowers 

Scarce  stirr'd  the  thistle's  top  of  down; 
The  dappled  swallow  left  the  pool. 

The  stars  were  blinking  o'er  the  hill. 
When  I  met  among  the  hawthorns  green 

The  lovdy  lass  of  Preston-nulL 

Her  nidced  feet  amang  the  grass 
Shone  like  two  dewy  lilies  fair ; 
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Her  brow  boipn'd  white  aneetk  her  keks 
Black  carlmg.o'er  her  dumUefs  here ; 

Her  diedcB  were  rich  wi'  Uoomy  jootfa. 
Her  lips  had  wotds  aod  wit  at  witt. 

And  heaven  8eem*d  looking  through  her  een« 
The  kvefy  Ian  of  PietHNa-ndM. 

Qaoth  I,  fair  laae,  wilt  thou  gang  wi*  me. 

Where  black-«ocks  crow,  and  plorerv  cty  ? 
Six  hfflaava  wooOy  wf  my  aheep. 

Six  videa  are  lowing  wi'  my  kyi^ 
I  have  Iw^'d  long  for  a  waei-ftni^d  lasi^ 

By  Nithadale'a  holms,  and  many  a  hill-* 
She  hung  her  head  like  a  dew-bent  rose. 

The  ImAj  laaa  of  Preaton-miU. 

I  said,  tweet  maiden,  look  nae  down. 

But  gie's  a  kiss,  and  come  with  me ; 
A  lovelier  ftee  O  ne'er  look'd  npy«- 

The  tears  wero  dropping  fine  her  «*«. 
I  hae  a  lad  wlio's  £tf  awa% 

That  wed  eottld  win  n  wanan*s  w3l; 
My  heart's  already  full  of  love, — 

Quoth  the  lovdy  lass  of  Plreston«milL 

Now  vrho  is  he  could  leave  sic  a  lass. 
And  seek  for  love  in  a  far  countree  ? 

Her  tears  dropp'd  down  like  simmer  dew ; 
I  fain  wad  kiss'd  them  frae  her  ee. 
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I  took  ae  kus  o'  her  oome&y  eheek-* 

For  pity 's  nkft>  kind  sif^  be  8tiU ; 
My  heart  is  foil  of  otiier  kve. 

Quoth  the  lovely  has  of  Prcaton-iiiiU. 


She  atreek'd  to  hasveii  her  twa  white  hands. 

And  lifted  up  her  watery  ee-— 
Soe  long's  my  heart  kens  aoght  o'  Ood, 

Or  li^t  is  gjadsome  to  my  ee ; 
While  woods  grow  green,  and  hunis  run  dear. 

Till  my  last  drop  of  blood  be  still. 
My  heart  diaU  hand  nae  other  love, 

Qnoth  the  lordly  kss  of  Ptestoa-milL 

There's  comely  maids  on  Dee's  wild  banks, 

And  Nith's  romantic  vale  is  fu'; 
By  Ae  and  doudea's  hennit  streams 

Dwells  many  a  g«ntle  dame,  I  trow. 
O!  they  are  lights  of  a  bonnie  land. 

As  ever  shone  on  vale  and  hill. 
But  there's  ae  light  puts  them  all  ont,*«* 

The  Icnrely  1ms  of  PrestOD-milL 
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TAKE  TENT  NOW,  JEAN. 

IVAN. 

Tak'  tent  now,  Jean, — ^ye  mind  yestreen 

T%e  tap  that  raised  ye  frae  your  wheel; 
Your  wily  ee,  that  glanced  on  me. 

Ha !  lass,  the  meaning  I  kent  weel. 
But  I  hae  tint  thy  kindly  glint, 

And  lightly  now  ye  geek  at  me ; 
But,  lass,  tak'  heed,  ye^U  rue  the  deed. 

When  ublins  we'll  be  waur  to  'gree. 

Tak'  tent  now,  Jean, — ^the  careless  mien. 

And  cauldrife  look,  are  ill  to  dree ; 
It's  sair  to  bide  the  soomfd'  pride 

And  saucy  leer  o'  woman's  ee. 
Ah!  where  is  nt>w  the  bosom-Y6^, 

The  gushing  tear  of  meltii^  lore. 
The  heavenly  thought,  whidi  fancy  wwa^t. 

Of  joy  below,  and  bliss  above  f 

Tak'  tent  now,  Jean, — thae  twa  sweet  een 

Fu'  light  and  blithely  blink  I  trow; 
The  hinney  drop  on  the  red-rose  top 

Is  nae  sae  sweet  as  thy  wee  mou' : 
But  though  thy  fair  and  faithless  air 

Hath  wrung  the  bosom-sigh  firae  me  ; 
A  changing  mind,  and  heart  unkind. 

May  chill  a  breast  as  dear  to  thee. 
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TH£  CHARMED  BARK. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  tree  that  built  my  boonie  bark 

Grew  in  a  haunted  glen^ 
In  the  west  naek  of  an  old  kirk^yard. 

Among  the  bonea  of  mei^— 
Among  the  bones  of  men^  my  lads^ 

And  the  axe  that  hud  it  low 
Was  tempered  in  a  dead  man's  bloody 

And  I  dread  no  winds  that  blow. 

Look  on  yon  cloud,  an  old  man  said. 

No  larger  than  my  hand; 
And  hearken  to  that  sweeping  bkst. 

That  shakes  the  sea  and  land — 
That  shakes  the  sea  and  land,  my  lads. 

And  makes  the  waten  ibam ; 
A  wise  man  when  lie  loi^  on  these 

Would  wish  himaelf  at  komeb 

When  I  was  late  km  Lapland's  shore 

I  bought  a  geotk  gale. 
That  sung  around  ve  on,  A^^iea, 

And  murmnr'd  ui  my  ssfl^ 
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That  murmured  in  my  milk-white  nil. 
With  a  friendly  voice,  and  low : 

A  man  who  sails  a  channed  ship 
Need  fear  no  blasts  that  blow* 

The  hand  which  holds  the  winds  at  will 

Will  gnide  as  while  we  roams 
When  stormy  heaven  is  bonubg  hrigptt. 

And  the  wild  sea  in  a  foam — 
And  the  wild  sea  in  a  fiiain>  my  lads# 

While,  sobbing  sad  and  low. 
The  mother  wails  her  sailor-boy 

As  she  hears  the  tempest  Uow*  .. 


AE  HAPPY  HOUR, 

ALSXAVmCB  XAIN6. 

The  dark  gray  o'  gloaming, 

1316  lone  kafy  ahaw. 
The  000  o' the  ringdove,  >  .1 

The  aoent  o'  the  haw, 
The  brae  o*  the  bnnue,. 

A'  blooming  in  flower. 
An' twa  ftithfn' loven. 

Make  ae  happy  hoar.    - 


t  ;• 


♦  »"• 


> « 
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A  kind  WinaiDoie  wiii<^> 

A  dean  canty  hame. 
An'  aweet  Bmiling  babiea 

To  lisp  the  dear  name ; 
Wi'  plenty  o*  labour^ 

An'  health  to  endnre. 
Make  tiiniie  row  anmnd  ay 

The  ae  happy  hoar. 


Ye  hat  to 

Whom  av'rioe  can  niove> 
To  woo^  an'  to  marry^ 

For  a'  thing  but  love ; 
Awa'  wi'  yonr  sorrows, 

Awa'  wi'  your  store, . 
Ye  ken  na  the  pleasures 

O'  ae  happy  hoar. 


PEGGIE. 

JAMKS   HOGG. 

The  bittern's  quarering  trump  on  high. 

The  beetle's  drowq^  distant  hum. 
Have  song  the  daylight's  lullaby. 

And  yet  my  Peggie  is  not  oomei 
The  golden  primrose  from  the  wood. 

The  scented  hawthorn'a  snowy  flower. 
Mixed  with  the  laureFa  boda,  I've  •strewed 

Deep  in  my  maiden's  woodland  bower. 
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O  come,  my  love^  the  branches  link 

Above  our  bed  of  UoBsomg  new. 
The  stars  behind  their  cortains  wink, 

To  spare  thine  ejres  so  soft  and  blue. 
No  human  eye,  nor  heavenly  gam. 

With  envious  smile  oar  bliss  shall  see ; 
The  mountain  ash  his  diadem 

Shall  spread  to  shield  the  dews  from  thee. 

O  let  me  hear  thy  fairy  tread 

Come  gliding  through  the  broomwood  still. 
Then  on  my  bosom  lay  thy  head. 

Till  dawning  crown  the  distant  hill. 
And  I  will  watch  thy  witching  smile. 

List  what  has  caused  thy  long  delay. 
And  kiss  thy  mdtiag  lips  the  while. 

Till  die  the  sweet  reproof  away. 


BONNIE  LADY  ANN. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

There's  kames  of  honey  'tween  my  kyve's  lips. 

And  gold  amang  her  hair. 
Her  breasts  are  lapt  in  a  hotie  veQ ; 

Nae  mortal  een  look  there. 
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What  lips  dare  Idas,  or  what  hand  dare  toach. 

Or  what  arm  of  love  dare  span 
The  honey  lips,  the  creamy  palm. 

Or  the  waist  of  Lady  Ann ! 

She  kisses  the  lipe  of  her  bonnie  red  rose, 

Wat  wi' the  blobs  of  dew  ; 
But  nae  gentle  lip,  nor  semple  Hp> 

Mann  tonch  her  Lady  mou. 
But  a  broider*d  belt,  wi'  a  backle  of  gold. 

Her  jimpy  waist  maun  span — 
O  she's  an  armfu'  fit  for  heaven, 
,  My  bonnie  Lady  Ann  ! 

Her  bower  casement  is  latticed  wi'  flowers, 

Tied  up  wi'  silver  thread. 
An'  comely  sits  she  in  the  midst. 

Men's  longing  een  to  feed* 
She  waves  the  ringlets  frae  her  cheek, 

Wi'  her  milky,  milky  ban'. 
An'  her  cheeks  seem  touoh'd  wi'  the  finger  of  God, 

My  bonnie  Lady  Ann ! 

The  morning  doud  is  tassel'd  wi'  gold. 

Like  my  love's  broider'd  cap. 
An'  on  the  mantle  which  my  love  weara 

Is  monie  a  golden  drap. 
Her  bonnie  eebrow's  a  holie  arch 

Cast  by  no  earthlie  ban' ; 
And  the  breath  of  God's  atween  the  lips 

Of  my  bonnie  Lady  Ann  ! 
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I  am  her  &ther*8  gardener  lad. 

An'  poOT>  poor  iamj  fa,' ; 
My  auld  mither  gets  my  sair-won  fee^ 

Wi'  fatherless  baimies  twa. 
My  een  are  bauld,  they  dwall  on  a  place 

Where  I  darena  mint  my  han'> 
But  I  water  J  and  tend,  and  kiss  the  flowerv 

Of  my  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 


MY  AIN  COUNTRBE. 

ALLAN  CUKmVGHAX. 

The  son  rises  bright  in  France, 

And  fidr  sets  he ; 
But  he  has  tint  the  blythe  blink  he  had 

In  my  ain  oountree. 
O !  gladness  comes  to  many. 

But  BoiTOw  comes  to  me. 
As  I  look  o'er  the  wide  ocean 

To  my  ain  oountree. 

O !  it's  not  my  ain  ruin 

That  saddens  ay  my  ee. 
But  the  love  I  left  in  QaUoway» 

Wi'  bonnie  bairns  three ; 
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My  bmnely  hearth  boni'd  boniue. 

And  smiled  my  fiedr  Marie, — 
IVe  left  a*  my  heart  behind  me. 

In  my  ain  oountree. 

The  bud  comes  back  to  summer. 

An'  the  blossom  to  the  bee. 
But  I  win  back— oh  never ! 

To  my  ain  countree. 
I'm  leal  to  the  high  heaven. 

Which  will  be  leal  to  me  ; 
An'  there  I'll  meet  ye  a'  soon, 

Frae  my  ain  countree. 


POVERTY  PARTS  GUDE  COMPANIE. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

When  white  was  my  oerlay  as  foam  of  the  linn. 
And  siller  was  chinking  my  pouches  within ; 
When  my  lambkins  were  bleating  on  meadow  and  brae. 
As  I  gaed  to  my  love  in  new  deeding  sae  gay  ; 

Kind  was  she  and  my  friends  were  free. 

But  poverty  parts  gude  oompanie. 

How  swift  pass'd  the  minutes  and  hours  of  delight ! 
The  piper  play'd  cheerly,  the  crusie  burnt  bright, 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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And  linked  in  my  hand  was  tho  maiden  aae  dear. 
As  she  footed  the  floor  in  her  holiday  geer. 

Woe  is  me^  and  can  it  then  be. 

That  poverty  parts  sic  companie  ? 

We  met  at  the  fair,  and  we  met  at  the  kirl^ 
We  met  in  the  sunshine,  we  met  in  the  niiirk ; 
And  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the  blinke  of  her  een> 
The  cheering  and  life  of  my  bosom  have  been. 

Leaves  frae  the  tree  at  Martinmas  flee. 

And  poverty  parts  aweet  companies 

At  bridal  and  injure  I've  braced  me  wi'  pride 
The  bruse  I  hae  won  and  a  kiss  of  the  bride; 
And  loud  was  the  laughter  gay  fellows  among. 
When  I  uttered  my  banter  or  chorused  my  song. 
Dowie  to  dree  are  jesting  and  glee. 
When  poverty  parts  gude  companie. 

Wherever  I  gaed  the  blithe  lasses  smiled  sweet. 
And  mith^rs  and  aunties  were  mair  than  discreet. 
While  kebbuck  and  beaker  were  set  on  the  board. 
But  now  they  pass  by  me,  and  never  a  word. 

So  let  it  be-— for  the  worldly  and  die 

Wi'  poverty  keep  nae  companie. 

But  the  hope  of  my  love  is  a  cure  for  its  amart; 
The  spae-wife  ha9  tauld  me  to  keep  up  my  beart; 
For  wi'  my  last  sixpence  her  loof  I  hae  cross'd. 
And  Che  bliss  that  is  fated  am  never  be  loet. 

Cruelly  though  we  ilka  day  see 

How  poverty  parts  dear  companie. 
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COME,  TOOM  THE  STOUP. 

ALLAN  CITNIflMOHAM. 

Cjome,  toom  the  stoap !  let  the  meny  sun  shine 
On  Bcnlptoied  cape  and  the  rich  man's  wine ; 
Come,  toom  the  atoup !  from  the  bearded  hete. 
And  the  heart  of  corn,  comes  our  life-drink  dear. 
The  ieap*hook,  the  sheaf,  and  the  flail  £or  me ; 
Away  with  the  drink  of  the  slave's  vine  tree  ! 
The  spirit  of  nudt,  lae  free  and  sae  frank. 
Is  my  minted  money  and  bonds  in  the  bank. 

Come,  toom  up  the  stoap !  what  most  be,  must ; 
I'm  cauU  and  caiiker'd,  ^d  dry  as  diiat; 
A  simmering  stoap  of  this  glorious  weet 
Gives  soaring  pl^imes  Xq  time's  l^iden  feet : 
Let  yon  stately  madam,  so  mim  and  so  shy. 
Arch  her  wMte  n^  proud,  and  mX  prouder  by  ; 
The  spirit  of  malt,  ao  frank  and  eo  free. 
Is  daintier  than  midnight  madam  to  me. 

Drink  fills  us  with  j<^  and  gladness,  and  soon 
Hangs  canker'd  oare  00  the  horsa  q(  the  moon ; 
Is  bed  and  bedding;  and  love  and  mirth 
Dip  their  wings  in  drisk  ere  tbey  moant  from  the  earth. 

x2 
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Come^  toom  the  stoup !  it's  ddightfiil  to  see 
The  world  run  round,  like  to  whomel  on  me ; 
And  yon  bonnie  bright  star — by  my  sooth  it's  a  shiner, 
Dka  drop  that  I  drink  it  seems  glowing  diviner. 

Away  with  your  lordships  of  mosses  and  mools. 

With  your  women/ the  plague  and  the  plaything  of 

fook! 
Away  with  your  crowns,  and  your  sceptres,  and  mitres ! 
Lay  the  parson's  back  bare  to  the  rod  of  the  smiters : 
For  wisdom  wastes  time,  and  reflection  is  fc^y. 
Let  learning  descend  to  the  score  and  the  tally. 
Lo !  the  floor's  running  round,  the  rooPs  swimming  in 

And  I  have  but  breath  for  to  finish  my  story. 


SONG  OF  THE  ELFIN  MILLER. 

ALLAN  CXnrSlSQBAM. 

Full  merrily  rings  the  millstone  round. 

Full  merrily  rings  the  wheel. 
Full  merrily  gushes  out  the  grist ; 

Come  taste  my  fragrant  meal. 
As  sends  the  lift  its  snowy  drift. 

So  the  meal  comes  in  a  shower ; 
Work,  Sauries,  fast, — ^for  time  flies  past ; 

I  borrow'd  the  mill  an  h6ur. 
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Tbe  miller  he  s  a  worldly  man. 

And  mann  have  double  fee ; 
So  draw  the  sluice  of  the  churl's  dam. 

And  let  the  stream  come  free. 
Shout,  fairies,  shout !  see,  gushing  out, 

The  meal  comes  like  a  river ; 
The  top  of  the  grain  on  hill  and  plain 

Is  ours,  and  shall  be  ever. 

One  elf  goes  chasing  the  wild  bat's  wing. 

And  one  the  white  owl's  horn. 
One  hunts  the  fox  for  the  white  o'  his  tail. 

And  we  winna  have  him  till  morn ; 
One  idle  fay,  with  the  glow-worm's  ray. 

Runs  glimmering  'mang  the  mosses. 
Another  goes  tramp  wi'  the  will-o'-wisp's  lamp. 

To  light  a  lad  to  the  lasses. 

O  haste,  my  brown  elf,  bring  me  com 

From  bonnie  Blackwood  plains ; 
Go,  gentle  fairy,  bring  me  grain 

From  green  Dalgonar  mains ; 
But,  pride  of  a'  at  Closebum  ha'. 

Fair  is  the  com  and  fatter ; 
Taste,  fiedries,  taste,  a  gallanter  grist 

Has  never  been  wet  with  water. 

Hilloah !  my  hopper  is  heaped  high ; 

Hark !  to  the  well-hung  wheels, 
They  sing  for  joy ;— the  dusty  roof, 

It  clatters  and  it  reels. 
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Haste^  elves^  and  turn  yon  moantain  bani- 
Bring  streams  that  shine  like  siller; 

The  dam  is  down^  the  moon  sinks  soon» 
And  I  maun  grind  my  meUer. 

Ha !  bravely  done,  my  wanton  elves, 

Tliat  is  a  foaming  stream ; 
See  how  the  dust  from  the  milUee  flies. 

And  chokes  the  cold  moon-beam.-~ 
Haste,  fidries  I  fleet  oome  baptiJEed  feet, 

Ck>me  sack  and  sweep  up  clean. 
And  meet  me  soon,  ere  sinks  the  moon 

In  thy  green  vale,  Dalveen. 


MARMION. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fetes  sew. 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast 

Parted  fer  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  hi^. 

Sounds  the  fer  billow, 
Where  early  videts  die. 

Under  the  wiUow. 
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There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  »e  laving. 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving ; 
There  thy  rest  ahalt  thoa  take, 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wak^ 

Never,  O  never. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  P* 
In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  fijmg, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dpng. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  fiedse  hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

£re  life  be  parted; 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  Ins  grave  ever; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  i1 

Never,  O  never. 
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SONG  OF  RICHARD  FAULDER. 

AJLLAS  CUNNINOHAM. 

It*8  merry,  it's  marry,  among  the  moonlight. 

When  the  pipe  and  the  cittern  are  sounding. 
To  rein,  like  a  war-steed,  my  shallop,  and  go 

0*er  the  bright  waters  merrily  bounding. 
It's  merry,  it's  merry,  when  fair  Allanbay 

With  its  bridal  candles  is  glancing, 
To  spread  the  white  sails  of  my  vessel,  and  go 

Among  the  wild  sea- waters  dancing. 

And  it's  blithesomer  still,  when  the  storm  is  come  on. 

And  the  Solway's  wild  waves  are  ascending 
In  huge  and  dark  curls — ^and  the  shaven  masts  groans 

And  the  canvas  to  ribbons  is  rending; 
When  the  dark  heaven  stoops  down  unto  the  dark  deep» 

And  the  thunder  speaks  'mid  the  commotion  :— 
Awaken  and  see,  ye  who  slumber  and  sleep. 

The  might  of  the  Lord  on  the  ocean ! 

This  frail  bark,  so  late  growing  green  in  the  wood 

Where  the  roebuck  is  joyously  ranging, 
Now  doomed  for  to  roam  o'er  the  wild  fishy  flood. 

When  the  wind  to  all  quarters  is 
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Is  as  safe  to  thy  feet  as  the  proad  palace  floor> 
And  as  firm  as  green  Skiddaw  below  thee  ; 

For  Ood  has  oome  down  to  the  ocean's  dread  deeps, 
His  might  imd  his  mercj  to  show  thee. 


YOUNG  LOCHINVAR. 

SIK  WALTER  SCOTT. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  has  come  oat  of  the  west^ 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And^  save  his  good  broad  sword,  he  weapons  had  none. 
He  rode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  fiiithfdl  in  We,  and  so  danntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp*d  not  for  stone. 

He  cross'd  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 

But^  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  hxr  Helen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers  and  all ; 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  fiaither,  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word, 

"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  lord  Lochinvar?' 
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"  I  long  wooTd  your  dsu^tar,  my  suit  yon  denied^ 
Love  swelli  like  the  Selway>  but  ebbs  like  its  tido" 
And  now  I  am  oomey  with  thitf  loit  love  of  nii^e 
To  lead  bat  one  nieBSiiM^  dfink  one  citp  of  wine* 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar. 
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The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  np. 
He  qiiaff*d  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  oonld  bar— 
'' Now  ttead  we  a  measure  r  said  young  Loddnvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  faoe. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  gallitfd  did  g^aooi 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 
And  the  brid^room  stood  da&gliqg  his  bonnetand  plume; 
And  the  bride»maidens  whisper'd,  'twere  better  by  hx 
To  have  match'd  our  fiur  oottsin  with  yoni^  Loohinvar. 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  0116  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reaoh'd  the  hall  door,  and  the  ehaiger  stood 

near; 
So  ligjht  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
She  is  wont  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  soanr; 
Theyll  have  fleet  steeds  that  fbUow,quoCh  young  Looh- 

invar. 


SOOmSH  tONOS.  SIS 

There  was  iboimtiiig  'nunig  Qmeaim  of  the  Neiherbj 

dan; 
Fonten,  Veamcka,  and  Mnggravea^  they  rode  and  they 

ran; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  lee. 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinyar  ^ 


THE  KINO'S  LANDINO  AT  LEITH. 

JOHN  MAYNB,  BSQ. 

O I  bosk  ye,  bnak  ye,  lad  and  lass; 
Busk  ye,  bosk  ye,  man  and  woman  I 

Make  haste  and  see  oor  noUes  pass 
The  king  and  aU  his  train  are  eoming ! 

O !  heard  ye  not  the  cannons  roar. 
Proclaiming  lond  to  lord  and  lady. 

The  King  is  landing  on  oar  shores- 
He's  hmded  down  at  Ldth  already  I 

He  comes !  he  oomfla  in  gallant  trim, 
Wi'  robes  of  state,  and  banners  streaming ; 

And  thousands,  till  their  sight  grows  dim, 
Wi'  tears  of  rapt'roiis  joy  are  beaming  ! 
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O,  welcome  I  welcome  to  this  land — 
This  land  where  all  the  Virtues  blossom ! 

Onr  men  shall  guard  thee,  heart  and  hand-^ 
Our  ladies  press  thee  to  their  bosom ! 


THE  CYPRESS  WREATH. 

BIB  WALTBK  SCOTT. 

O  lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree : 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  vamish'd  holly's  all  too  bright ; 
The  mayflower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  |ess  sad  than  mine : 
But,  lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree  I 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine ; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew. 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due : 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live. 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give ; 
Then,  lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree ! 
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Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses^  bought  so  dear ; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew ; 
On  fayonr*d  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green- 
But,  lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree ! 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  iyy  meet  for  minstreFs  hair ; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves. 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell. 
Then,  lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree ! 

Yes !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough : 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past. 
And  I  have  look'd  and  lov'd  my  last ! 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew    ' 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  rue — 
Then,  lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tr^ ! 
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STARS,  DINNA  PEEP  IN. 

Bright  stars,  dinna  peep  in, 

To  see  me  wi*  Mary, 
An'  O  thou  bright  an'  bonnie  moon. 

Don't  at  her  window  tarry. 
Sair  yestreen  ye  scared  me, 
Sair  yestreen  ye  barred  me, 
Frae  kisses  kind  ye  marred  me. 

Ye  peep'd  sae  in  on  Mary. 

Mary's  a  winsome  qnean. 

Light  as  ony  fury ; 
Mary's  a  gentle  quean. 

Oh  I  daute  her  dearly. 
An'  when  the  moon  is  moving. 
She  loves  to  go  a  roving. 
An'  then  she's  leal  an'  loving 

My  ain  sweet  Mary. 
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THE  MAID  OF  LLANWELLYN. 

JOANNA  BAILLIS. 

IVe  no  sheep  oa  the  mountam^  nor  boat  on  the  lake. 
Nor  coin  in  my  coffer  to  keep  me  awake. 
Nor  com  in  my  gamer,  not  fmit  on  my  tree-«- 
Yet  the  maid  of  JUanwellyn  smiles  sweetly  on  me. 

fioft  tapping  at  eve  to  her  window  I  oame^ 
And  h>ud  bayed  the  watch  dog,  hmd  scolded  the  dame. 
For  shame,  silly  Ldghtfbot,  what  is  it  to  thee. 
Though  the  maid  of  Llanwellyn  smiles  sweetly  on  me  ? 

Rich  Owen  will  tell  you  with  eyes  full  of  scorn. 
Threadbare  is  my  coat,  and  my  hosen  are  torn  : 
Scoff  on,  my  rich  Owen,  for  faint  is  thy  glee 
When  the  maid  of  Llanwellyn  smiles  sweetly  on  me. 

The  £uiner  rides  proudly  to  market  and  fiur. 

And  the  dork  at  the  al^ouse  still  claims  the  great 

chair; 
But  of  all  our  proud  fellows  the  proudest  I'll  be, 
While  the  maid  of  Llanwellyn  smiles  sweetly  on  me. 

For  blithe  as  the  urchin  at  holiday  play. 
And  meek  as  the  matron  in  mantle  of  gray. 
And  trim  as  the  lady  of  noble  d^ree 
Is  the  maid  of  Llanwelljrn  who  smiles  upon  me. 
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THE  GALLANT  AULD  CARLE. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

A  gallant  auld  carle  a-oourtiiig  came, 

And  ask'd  with  a  cough,  was  the  heiress  at  hame ; 

He  was  shaven  smooth,  with  love-knots  in  his  shoon. 

And  his  breath  was  as  cauld  as  the  Hallowmass  moon 

He  has  twa  top-ooats  on,  and  a  gray  plaid ; 

Be  kind  to  him,  maiden,  he's  weel  arrayed  ; 

His  lairdship  lies  by  the  kirk-yard  dyke. 

For  he'U  be  rotten  ere  I  be  ripe. 

The  carle  came  ben  with  a  groan  and  a  cough. 
And  I  was  sae  wilful  and  wicked  as  laugh : 
He  spoke  of  his  lands,  and  his  horses,  and  kye. 
They  were  worth  nae  mair  than  a  blink  of  my  eye  ; 
He  spake  of  his  gold — ^his  locks,  as  he  spake. 
From  the  gray  did  grow  to  the  glossy  black : 
And  I  scarce  could  say  to  the  carle's  gripe, 
I  doubt  ye'll  be  rotten  ere  I  be  ripe. 
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LORD  ULLIN'8  DAUGHTER. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 

A  diieftaiiij  to  the  highlands  bound. 

Cries,  Boatman,  do  not  tarry. 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silyer  pound 

To  TOW  us  o'er  the  ferry. 
And  who  be  ye  would  cross  Lochgyle, 

This  dark  and  stormy  water  ? 
Oh,  I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle. 

And  this  lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

And  fiist  before  her  father's  men 

Three  days  we've  fled  together ; 
For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen. 

My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 
His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  rid^— * 

Should  they  our  steps  discover, 
'  Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover  ? 

Outspoke  the  hardy  highland  wight, 
I'U  gOj  my  chief — ^I  m  ready : 

It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright, 
But  for  your  winsome  lady. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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And  by  my  word,  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shidl  not  tatry ; 
So>  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 

1*11  TOW  ye  o'er  the  ferry. 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace. 

The  water-wraith  was  shrieking ; 
And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven,  each  &oe 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking: 
But  still  as  wilder  blew  the  wind. 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 
Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men. 

Their  trampling  sounded  nesver. 

O  haste  thee,  haste !  the  lady  cri^ : 

Though  tempests  round  us  gather, 
1*11  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies. 

But  not  an  angry  father. 
The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  ,stonny  sea  before  her ; 
When  oh,  too  strong  for  human  hand. 

The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her ! 

And  still  they  rowed  amidst  die  roar 

Of  waters  hat  prevailing. 
Lord  Ullin  reach'd  that  &tal  shore. 

His  wrath  was  duing'd  to  wailiqg : 
For  sore  dismayed  thro'  storm  and  shade 

His  child  he  did  discover; 
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One  lovely  hand  she  stretch'd  for  tid, 
And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

Come  back,  eome  back,  he  cried  in  grief. 

Across  this  stormy  water; 
And  rU  forgive  your  highland  chief-^ 

My  daughter ! — oK,  my  daughter ! 
*Twas  vain ;  the  loud  waves  lashed  the  8hote» 

Return,  or  aid  preventing : 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child. 

And  he  was  1^  lamenting. 


THE  PIRATE'S  BONO. 

ALLAN  CVKNINORAM^ 

O  lady,  come  to  the  Indies  with  me. 
And  reign  and  rule  on  the  sunay  sea ; 
My  8hip*s  a  palace,  my  deck's  a  throne. 
And  aU  shall  be  thine  the  sun  shines  on. 

A  gallant  ship,  and  a  boundless  sea, 
A  piping  wind  and  the  fbe  on  our  lee. 
My  pennon  streaming  so  gay  from  the  ma8t> 
My  cannon  flashing  all  bright  and  fast. 
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The  Bourbon  lilies  \yax  \ran  as  I  sail ; 
America's  stars  I  strike  them  pale : 
The  glories  of  sea  and  the  grandeur  of  land. 
All  shall  be  thine  for  the  wave  of  thy  hand. 


Thy  shining  locks  are  worth  Java's  isle 
Can  the  spices  of  Saba  buy  thy  smile  ? 
Let  kings  rule  earth  by  a  right  diYine, 
Thou  shalt  be  queen  of  the  fiithomless  brine. 


HALUCKET  MEG. 

RBV.  J.  NICOL. 

Meg,  muekin'  at  Geordie's  byre. 

Wrought  as  gin  her  judgment  was  wrang ; 
Ilk  daud  o'  the  scartle  strack  fire, 

While  loud  as  a  lavrock  she  sang ! 
Her  Geordie  had  promis'd  to  marrie. 

An'  Meg,  a  sworn  fiie  to  despair. 
Not  dreamin'  the  job  cou'd  miscarrie. 

Already  seem'd  mistress  an'  mair ! 

My  neebours,  she  sang,  aften  jeer  me. 

An'  ca'  me  daft,  halucket  Meg, 
An'  say,  they  expect  soon  to  hear  me 

I'  the  kirk,  for  my  fun,  get  a  f^eg  I 
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An'  now>  'bout  my  marriage  they  datter^ 

An'  Oeordie,  poor  fidlow !  they  ca' 
An  anld  doitit  hav'rel ! — ^Nae  matter^ 

He'll  keep  me  aye  brankin  an'  braw ! 

I  grant  ye,  his  face  is  kenspeckle. 

That  the  white  o'  hia  e'e  is  tum'd  out, 
That  his  black  beard  is  rough  as  a  heckle. 

That  his  mou  to  his  lug*s  raz'd  about ; 
But  they  needna  let  on  that  he's  crazie. 

His  pike-staff  wull  ne'er  let  him  fa' : 
Nor  that  his  hair's  white  as  a  daisie. 

For  fient  a  hair  has  he  ava ! 

But  a  wed-plenish'd  mailin  has  Geordie, 

An'  routh  o'  gude  goud  in  his  kist  5 
An'  if  siller  comes  at  my  wordie. 

His  beautie  I  never  wull  miss't ! 
Daft  gouks,  wha  catch  fire  like  tinder. 

Think  lore-raptures  ever  wull  bum  ! 
But  wi'  poortith,  hearts  het  as  a  cinder 

Wull  cauld  as  an  ioeshugle  turn ! 

There'll  just  be  ae  bar  to  my  pleasure, 

A  bar  that's  aft  fiU'd  me  wi'  fear. 
He's  sic  a  hard,  near-be-gawn  miser. 

He  likes  his  saul  less  than  his  gear ! 
But  though  I  now  flatter  his  failin'. 

An'  swear  nought  wi'  goud  can  compare. 
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Oude  sooth  ! .  it  sail  soon  get  a  scailin* ! 
His  bags  sail  be  mouldte  nae  mair ! 

I  dreamt  that  I  rade  in  a. chariot, 

A  flunkie  ahint  me  in  green ; 
While  Geordie  cry^d  ont,  he  was  harriet. 

An'  the  mot  tear  was  blindin'  his  een; 
But  though  'gainst  my  spendin*  he  swear  ajre^ 

I'll  hae  free  him  what  ser's  my  turn ; 
Xiet  him  slip  awa  whan  he  grows  weari^ 

Shame  fa'  me !  gin  lang  I  wad  moom ! 

But  G^rdie,  while  M^  was  haranguin,, 

Was  dentin  his  breeks  i'  the  banks. 
An'  whan  a'  his  failins  she  brang  in^ 

His  Strang,  hade  pike-staff  he  taksy 
Designin  to  rax  her  a  lounder : 

He  chane'd  on  the  lather  to  shift. 
An'  down  frae  the  bauks,  flat's  a  flounder^ 

Flew  like  a  shot-stain  frae  the  lift ! 
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THOU  HAST  VOWD  BY  THY  FAITH,  MY 

JEANIE. 


ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM. 


Thou  hast  vow^d  by  thy  faith,  my  Jeanie, 

By  that  pretty  white  hand  of  thine. 
And  by  all  the  lowing  stars  in  heaven. 

That  thon  wad  aye  be  mine : 
And  I  have  sworn  by  my  fiiith,  my  Jeanie, 

And  by  that  kind  heart  of  thine. 
By  all  the  stars  sown  thick  o'er  heaven. 

That  thou'shalt  aye  be  mine. 

Fool  fa'  the  hands  wad  loose  sic  bands. 

And  the  heart  wad  pert  sic  love ; 
But  there's  nae  hand  can  loose  the  band, 

But  the  finger  of  Him  above. 
Though  the  wee  wee  cot  maun  be  my  bield. 

And  my  dothing  e'er  sae  mean, 
I  should  lap  up  rich  in  the  feulds  of  love 

Heaven's  armfu'  of  my  Jean. 

Thy  white  arm  wad  be  a  pillow  to  me. 

Far  softer  than  the  down ; 
And  love  wad  winnow  o'er  us  his  kind  kind  wings. 

And  sweetly  we'd  sleep  and  sonn'. 
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Come  here  to  me,  thoa  lass  whom  I  lore. 

Come  here  and  kneel  wi*  me. 
The  morning  is  full  of  the  presenop  of  Godj 

And  I  cannot  pray  but  thee. 

The  wind  is  sweet  amang  the  new  flowersy 

The  wee  birds  sing  saft  on  the  tree> 
Our  goodnuin  sits  in  the  bonnie  sunshine^ 

And  a  blithe  auld  bodie  is  he; 
The  Beuk  maun  be  ta'en  when  he  oomes  hame;» 

Wr  the  holie  psalmodie. 
And  I  will  speak  of  thee  when  I  pray. 

And  thou  maun  speak  of  me. 


MY  NANIE-O. 


ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM. 


Red  rowes  the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  hne. 

Mirk  is  the  night  and  rainie-o. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  should  mix  in  stonn, 

I'll  gang  and  see  my  Nanie-o ; 
My  Nanie-o,  my  Nanie-o ; 

My  kind  and  winsome  Nanie-o, 
She  holds,  my  heart  in  love's  dear  bands> 

And  nane  can  do't  but  Nanie-o. 
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In  preaching  time  sae  meek  she  stands^ 

Sae  saintly  and  sae  bonnie-o, 
I  cannot  get  ae  glimpse  of  grace 

For  thieving  looks  at  Nanie-o  ; 
My  Nanie-o,  my  Nanie-o ; 

The  world's  in  love  with  Nanie-o ; 
That  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear 

That  wadnae  love  my  Nanie-o. 

My  breast  can  scarce  contain  my  heart. 

When  dancing  she  moves  finely-o ; 
I  guess  what  heaven  is  by  her  eyes. 

They  sparkle  so  divinely-o ; 
My  Nanie-o,  my  Nanie-o ; 

The  flower  o'  Nithsdale*s  Nanie-o; 
Love  looks  frae  'neath  her  long  brown  hair. 

And  says,  I  dwell  wi*  Nanie-o. 

Tell  not,  thou  star  at  gray  day  light. 

O'er  Tinwald-top  so  bonnie-o. 
My  footsteps  'mang  the  morning  dew 

When  coming  frae  my  Nanie-o ; 
My  Nanie-o,  my  Nanie-o ; 

None  ken  o'.  me  and  Nanie-o; 
The  stars  and  moon  may  tell't  aboon. 

They  winna  wroDg  my  Nanie-o. 
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THE  ROSE  OF  SHARON. 

JAME8  H00«.' 

OB  saw  ye  the  rose  of  the  east 

In  the  Talley  of  Shanm  that  grows? 
Ye  dau^ters  of  Judah,  how  hlest 

To  breathe  in  the  sweets  of  my  rae. 
Come,  tell  m^  if  yet  she's  at  rest 

On  her  coudi  with  the  lilies  inwove  ? 
Or  if  wantons  the  breeae  with  her  breast  ? 

For  my  heart  it  is  sick  for  my  love. 

I  charge  you,  ye  virgins  nnveiled. 

That  stray  'mong  the  pom^ranate  trees. 
By  the  roes  and  the  hinds  of  the  field. 

That  ye  wake  not  my  love  till  she  pleasa 
The  garden  with  flowers  is  in  Uow, 

And  roses  nnmimbered  are  there— 
Then  tell  how  thy  love  we  shall  know. 

For  the  dau^ters  of  Zion  are  fair. 

A  bed  of  frankincense  her  cheek ; 

A  wreath  of  sweet  myrrh  is  her  hand; 
Her  eye  the  bright  gem  that  they  seek 

By  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  land  ; 
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Her  smile  from  the  moniiiig  she  wins ; 

Her  teeth  are  the  lambs  on  the  hill; 
Her  breasts  two  yonng  roes  that  are  twins. 

And  feed  in  the  valleys  at  will. 

As  the  oedar  that  smiles  o'er  the  wood; 

As  the  lily  mid  shmbs  of  the  heath; 
As  the  tower  of  Damascus  that  stood 

Overlooking  the  hamlets  beneath ; 
As  the  moon  that  in  glory  you  see. 

Mid  the  stars  and  the  planets  abov^^ 
Even  so  among  women  is  she. 

And  my  bosom  is  ravished  with  love. 

Betnm  with  the  evening  star^ 

And  our  couch  on  Amana  shall  be : 
From  Shinar  and  Hermon  afar. 

Thou  the  mountain  of  leopards  shalt  sea 
O  Shnlgpite !  turn  to  thy  rest. 

Where  the  olive  o'ershadows  the  land— 
As  the  roe  of  the  desert  make  haste. 

For  the  singing  of  birds  is  at  hand- 
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LORD  RANDAL. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

A  cold  wind  and  a  starless  sky. 

Hills  white  with  sifted  snaw ; 
A  lady  weeping  at  midnight. 

By  a  lone  castle  wa* ! 
Oh !  come.  Lord  Randal,  open  your  door. 

Oh !  open  and  let  me  in ; 
The  snaw  hangs  in  my  scarlet  robe. 

The  sleet  dreeps  down  my  chin. 

Oh !  come.  Lord  Randal,  open  your  door. 

Oh !  open  that  I  may  see 
Ae  glance  but  of  that  bonnie  blue  eye 

That  charm'd  my  heart  frae  me : 
Oh !  come,  Lord  Randal,  open  your  door. 

Or  speak,  that  I  may  know 
Once  mair  the  music  of  that  tongue 

That  wrought  me  all  my  woe. 

Her  voice  sank  low  as  the  tender  babe's 

That  makes  its  gentle  moan, 
A  cry  still  heard  by  that  castle  wa' 

In  midnight  mirk  and  lone : 
Lord  Randal  called  his  true  love  thrice. 

And  wept  and  paused  to  hear; 
But,  ah !  ne*er  mortal  voice  again 

Mi^t  win  that  lady's  ear. 
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THE  MARINER. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 


Ye  winds  which  kiss  the  groves'  green  tops. 

And  sweep  the  mountain  hoar, 
O,  softly  stir  the  ocean  waves 

Which  sleep  along  the  shore ; 
For  my  love  sails  the  fairest  ship 

That  wantons  on  the  sea : 
O,  bend  his  masts  with  pleasant  gales. 

And  waft  him  hame  to  me. 

O  leave  nae  nudr  the  bonnie  glen. 

Clear  stream,  and  hawthorn  grove. 
Where  first  we  walked  in  gloaming  gray. 

And  sigh'd  and  look'd  of  love ; 
For  faithless  is  the  ocean  wave. 

And  fiiithless  is  the  wind — 
Then  leave  nae  mair  my  heart  to  break, 

'Mang  Scotland's  hills  behind. 
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PEGGIE. 


WILLIAM  NICfiOLSOM* 


Whan  first  I  fbrgather'd  wi'  Peggie, 

My  Peggie  an'  I  were  young; 
Sae  blithe  at  the  bught  i'  the  gloamin' 

My  Peggie  an'  I  ha'e  sung, 
My  Peggie  an'  I  ha'e  sung. 

Till  the  stars  did  blink  sae  hie; 
Come  weel  or  come  wae  to  the  biggin*, 

My  Peggie  was  dear  to  me. 

The  stately  aik  stood  cte  the  mountain. 

And  tower'd  o'er  the  green  birken  shaw ; 
Ilk  glentin'  wee  flow*r  on  the  meadow 

Seem'd  proud  o'  bein'  buskit  sae  braw, 
Seem*d  proud  o'  bein'  buskit  sae  braw. 

When  they  saw  their  ain  shape  i'  the  Dee ; 
Twas  there  that  I  courted  my  Peggie, 

TiU  the  kirk  it  feU  foul  o'  me. 

Though  love  it  has  little  to  look  for 
Frae  the  heart  that's  wedded  to  gear, 

A  wife  without  house  or  a  haudin' 

Gars  ane  look  right  blate  like  an*  queer ; 
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Oars  ane  both  look  blate  like  an'  queer. 

But  queerer  when  twa  turns  to  three ; 
Our  frien's  they  ha'e  foughten  an'  flyten. 

But  Peggie's  ay  dear  to  me. 

It  Tex'd  me  her  sighin'  an'  sabbin'. 

Now  nought  short  o'  marriage  woa'd  do ; 
An'  though  that  our  prospects  were  dreary. 

What  could  I  but  e'en  buckle  to? 
What  cou'd  I  but  e'^i  buckle  to. 

An'  dight  the  sa't  tear  frae  her  e'e  ? 
The  warl's  a  wearifu'  wister ; 

But  Peggie's  ay  dear  to  me. 


SING  ON,  SING  ON. 

R.  M'G. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  thou  little  bird 

That  wing-st  the  balmy  air; 
Sing  out  thy  sang,  thou  blithesome  bird. 

That  tells  thou'rt  free  of  care. 
It's  gude  to  ha'e  a  lightsome  heart, 

A  heart  that's  fu'  of  glee ; 
And  I  would  bless  thy  gladsome  notes. 

Though  sorrow  dwells  with  me. 
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Thou  sings  to  see  the  gowans  bloom, 

And  leaves  that  dead  the  tree. 
Thou  sings,  to  woo  thy  gentle  mate, 

A  sang  that's  dear  to  me. 
And  wilt  thou,  gentle,  win  her  love. 

By  methods  such  as  these. 
Nor  ever  learn,  as  I  hae  done. 

How  hard  it  is  to  please. 

O  dinna  langer  strain  thy  throat. 

Sweet  sangster  of  the  grove — 
I,  too,  hae  sung  as  gay  a  note. 

To  win  a  woman's  love ; 
And,  as  thy  gentle  mate  does  now. 

She  listen'd  to  the  lay. 
And  I  sang  on,  and  she  proved  false— 

O  cease  thy  roundelay. 


O  MY  LOVE  IS  A  COUNTRY  LASS. 

ALLAN  CUVNIKOHAM. 


O  my  love  is  a  country  lass. 
And  I  am  but  a  country  laddie ; 

But  true  love  is  nae  gentleman. 
And  sweetness  is  nae  lofty  lady. 
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I  make  my  bed  'mang  brackens  green  ; 

My  light's  the  moon,  round,  bright,  an'  bonnie  ; 
And  there  I  muse  the  summer  night 

On  her,  my  leal  and  lovely  Jeanie. 

Her  gown  spun  by  her  ain  white  hand ; 

Her  coat  sae  trim  of  snowy  plaiden ; 
Is  there  a  dame  in  all  the  land 

Sae  lady-like  in  silk  and  satin  ? 
Though  minstrel  lore  is  all  my  wealth ; 

Let  gowks  love  gold  and  mailens  many, 
I'm  rich  enou^  when  I  have  thee, 

My  witty,  winsome,  lovely  Jeanie. 

O  !  have  you  seen  her  at  the  kirk. 

Her  brow  with  meek  devotion  glowing  } 
Or  got  ae  glance  of  her  bright  eye, 

Frae  'neath  her  tresses  dark  and  flowing  ? 
Or  beard  her  voice  breathe  out  such  words 

As  angels  nse— sweet,  but  not  many  ? 
And  have  ye  dream'd  of  aught  sinsyne. 

Save  her,  my  Aiir,  my^  lovely  Jeanie  ? 


VOL.  IV. 
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THE  LORD'S  MAfilE. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  lord*9  Marie  Juts  kepp'4  h&[  locks 

Up  wi'  a  golden  kame. 
An'  she  has  put  on  her  netHsilk  h/m. 

An'  awa  %q  the  tryste  has  gane. 
O  8aft>  s^  fell  th?  4ew  on  her  Mk^, 

An'  saft,  saft  on  her  hro\fr ; 
Ae  sweet  drop  fell  on  her  stiiwvh^e  tip. 

An'  I  kiss'd  it  off,  I  trow! 

O  whare  gat  ye  that  leal  niaiden, 

Sae  jimpy  laced  an'  sma'  ? 
O  whai^  gat  ye  that  young  damsel, 

Wha  ding?  om  lasses  a'? 
O  whare  gat  ye  thai:  Ixninie,  boAnie  lass, 

Wi'  heaven  ia  her  e'e? 
Here's  ae  drap  o*  the  damask  i!(dne;«^ 

Sweet  maiden,  will  ye  pree? 

Fu'  white,  white  was  her  bonnie  neck. 

Twist  wi'  the  satin  twine. 
But  ruddie,  ruddie  grew  her  throaty 

While  she  supp'd  the  blude-red  wine. 
Come,  here's  thy  health,  young  stranger  doo. 

Who  wears  the  golden  kame ; 


This  iiight  will  m$mj  inak  thjrlsMtdi, 
An  ken  na  wiia  to  name. 

Play  me  up  ''  Sweet  Marie/'  I  ttfd. 

An'  loud  the  ^piper  hkm,-^ 
But  the  fiddler  phy-fl  ty  girutHum^trufnf 

An'  down  his  how  ke  threw : 
Here's  thy  kind  keakh  i*  Hk  raddkie  ndndiie. 

Fair  dame  o'  the  stranger  land ! 
For  never  a  pair  o'  een  before 

Could  mar  my  gude  bow-hand. 

Her  lips  were  a  cloven  honey-dierrie, 

Sae  temptng  %o  ifae  sight ; 
Her  locks  owre  alabaster  brows 

Fell  like  the  jooonuag  li^t. 
An'  O !  her  honey  breath  lift  her  locks. 

As  throc^  4he  danoe  she  ^ew. 
While  love  laugh'd  in  ker  boBiiy  blue  ee. 

An'  dwelt  on  her  oomely  mou*. 

Loose  hings  yere  broider'd  ^d  gaiter. 

Fair  ladie,  dare  I  speak  ? 
She,  tremblings  lift  her  sillq^  luoid 

To  her  red,  red  Aushiag  cheek. 
Ye' ve  drapp'd,  ye Ve  drapfed  yeie  hraach  o'  gold. 

Thou  lord's  daugiiter  see  gay ! 
The  tears  o'erbiimm'd  her  bomde  blue  ee,-^ 

O  come,  O  eome  away ! 

z3 
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O  maid,  unbiur  the  silver  bolt» 

To  my  chamber  let  me  win ; 
An'  take  this  kiss,  thon  peasant^yoath,. 

I  danrnalet  ye  in; 
An'  take,  quo'  she,  this  kame  o'  gold, 

Wi'  my  lock  o'  yellow  hair. 
For  meikle  my  heart  forebodes  to  me 

I  never  maun  meet  ye  mair  I 


SONO  OP  SNORRa 

ALLAN   CUNKINOHAM- 

Come,  haste  from  the  mountain  ; 

Gome,  leap  like  the  roe; 
Like  the  sea-eagle,  come ; 

Or  the  shaft  from  the  bow : 
Cast  away  the  wet  oar. 

And  the  gleaming  harpoon ; 
Leave  the  lovortale  half  told. 

And  the  sweet  harp  in  tune  ; 
Leave  the  broad  banner  flying 

Upon  the  nwifh  flood; 
Leave  the  ships'  decks  unswept 

From  the  Orkney-men's  blood. 
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And  why  should  we  leare  thus 

The  trhale  when  he's  dying. 
Our  ships'  decks  unswept^ 

And  our  foroad  banners  flying  ? 
And  why  leave  <mr  loves 

With  their  white  boeoais  swelling. 
When  their  breath  lifts  their  locks 

Wlnle  the  soft  tale  we're  telling? 
The  doud  when  it  snows. 

And  the  storm  in  its  glory. 
Shall  cease  ere  we  stay. 

Ancient  bard,  for  thy  story. 

Bow  all  your  heads,  dames. 

Let  your  bright  eyes  drop  sorrow ; 
Hoar  heads,  stoop  in  dust. 

Said  the  sweet  voice  of  Snorro. 
Fear  not  for  the  Norsemen, 

.The  brand  and  the  spear ; 
The  sharp  shaft  and  war-axe 

Have  sober'd  their  cheer : 
But  dread  that  mute  sea. 

With  its  mild  waters  leaping ; 
Dread  Heda's  green  hill 

In  the  setting  sun  sleeping. 

It  was  seen  in  no  vision, 

Reveal'd  in  no  dream. 
For  I  heard  a- voice  crying' 

From  Tingalla's  stream— 
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Green  HedgfakaUpmr 

Its m4 fireBthyottf^  Odfith 
And  its  columoa  of  flomc^ 

llbioogh'tl^  Temple  crfLodiK 
Where  the  hig^  had  elttU  auk,, 
lie^.  the  de^  aea  AM  ML^m, 

^^^wwt^w^^^^^    "^^•^^•W^^  WP#^^^^w^^^^ 


The  baidf  ^i^«pl^^-ili  hk  pahoow 

His  sad  faoehe  owuml'dj 
And  a.imUlwind.awakea'd*. 

The  huge  mountain  reel'd ; 
Beneath  came  a  shuddi^j 

Ah0Fe  a  bud  laHlei 
Earth  mov^ad  to  apd  ho 

JJktt  a  banner  in  battle^ 
The  great  de^raised  it»  iroiofv 

And  itsidardk  flbod.  floiir^  higher^ 
And  fEur.flafihfd.aahare 

The  fba9i.  mingled  with  fira«. 

O  sparer  sunny  Scalhdtri 

And  crystiil  TingfOla ! 
O  spare  many  Oddoi 

And  pleasant  old  Hola  f 
The  bard  sai^  no  mose,. 

For  the  de^  sea  qwn»:dailHBy; 
The  green.hill  wa»>QWf^ 

And  ita  fiiea  oamo.  imbingn 
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Btftaiatioti  luid'  miiidea 

Sfaali  l(»t^  look>  in  maftfw, 
To  dmid  Heels,  a^d  dng  &us 

Tke  aad  ttM^  ef  Silom)^ 


THE  LASS  OP  DELORAINE. 

Still  most  my  pipe  lie  idly  by, 

Asid  worldly  cares  ihy  mind  ttOnof  ? 
Again  its  softest  notes  TU  try. 

So  dedr  a  theme*  can  never  doy. 
Last timemy  mountain  harp  I  strong, 

'Twas  she  inspired  the  simple  strain^-* 
T&flt  lovely  flower  so  sweet  and  young. 

The  bonnie  lass  of  Delbraine. 

How  blest  tiie  breeze's  balmy  sighs 

Around  her  ruddy  lips  that  blow. 
The  flciwer  tiiat  in  her  bosom  dies. 

Or  grass  tllat  bends  beneath  her  toe !' 
Her  cheekff  endowed  with  powers  at  wiU, 

The  roses'  richest  shade  to  drain ; 
Her  eyes  what  soft  enchantments  fill. 

The  bonnie  lass  of  Deloraine. 
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Let  A  thole  boast  her  birchen  bowers. 

And  Lomond  of  her  isles  so  green^ 
And  Windermere  her  woodland  shares^ 

Our  Ettrick  boasts  a  sweeter  scene. 
For  there  the  CTening  twilight  swells 

Wi'  many  a  wild  and  melting  strain  ; 
And  there  the  pride  of  beauty  dwells^ 

The  bonnie  lass  of  Deloraine. 

If  heaven  shall  keep  her  ay  as  good 

And  bonnie  as  she  wont  to  be. 
The  world  may  into  Ettridc  crowd. 

And  nature's  first  perfection  see. 
Glenooe  has  drawn  the  wanderer's  eye. 

And  Staflk  on  the  western  main ; 
These  natural  wonders  ne'er  can  vie 

Wi'  the  bonnie  lass  of  Deloraine. 

May  health  still  bless  her  beauteous  face. 

And  round  her  brow  may  honour  twine^ 
And  heaven  preserve  that  breast  in  peace. 

Where  meekness,  love,  and  duty  jcnn  I 
*    But  all  her  joys  shall  cheer  my  heart. 

And  all  her  griefs  shall  give  me  pain  ; 
For  never  from  my  soul  shall  part 

The  bonnie  lass  of  Deloraine. 


• 
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BRIONAL  BANKS. 

8IB  WALTBB  SCOTT. 

O  Brignal  banks  are  wild  and  fidr. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green^ 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  ther^ 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turret  high^ 
A  maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily> — 
O  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  £iir. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

If,  maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me» 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we. 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down. 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may. 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed 

As  blithe  as  queen  of  May. 
Yet  sung  she,  Brignal  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green : 
rd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 
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I  read  you,  by  your  bugle  hom> 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn. 

To  keep  ih^  king's  green  wood. 
A  ranger^  l^dy^  winds  his  horn. 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light: 
His  bhist  is  heard  at  merry  mom. 

And  mine  at  dad  of  n^f. 
Yet  sung  she,  Brignal  Banks  dre  fldr. 

And  Greta  woods  are' gay ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 

To  reign  hitf  queen  of  May ! 

With  burmsh'd  brand' and  musquetoon. 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  fbr  a  bold  dragoon. 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum; 
I  list  no  more  the.  tuck  of  drum, 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  tiie  beetle  soimds  his  hum. 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 
And  O  though  Brignal  baidkg  be  Mr, 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay ; 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dkre^ 

Would' reign  my  queen*  of  May! 

Maiden!  a- nameless lif^Tlead, 

A  nameless  death  Flldie; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern- lights  the  mead> 

Were  better  mate*  than  1 ! 
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And  whtn  I'm  watfa  my  oomrades  met, 

Btneath  the  gBeenwood  boiigh^ 
What  once  we*  were  we  all  forget. 

Nor  think  what:  we  arc  neiw. 
Yet  Bi^nai baidca are fireah andfius. 

And  Gbsta.  woods  are  gtean ; 
And  yoa  may  gather  garlands  there* 

Would  gOBoef  a  snmmer  queen. 


LUCY'S  FLITTIN'. 

WALT£R  LAIDXAW. 

'Twaa  whea  the  wan.  leaf  firae  the  hiik  tree  was  fii'iii> 

AndMairtunnaa  dowie  hed  wound  up -the: year. 
That  Lucy  sow'd  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  her  a'  in. 

And lefi her  auld mastery  andnetboura'sae dear. 
For  Lucy  had  scry'd  i'  the  glen  a'  the  simmer ; 

She  cam  there  afore  the  flower  bkom'd  on  tiie  pea ; 
Aff  orphan' was  she,  an'  they  had  been  gndia  till  her, 

SoM'that  was^^tiie  thing  broi^ht  tite  tear  in  her  ee^ 

She  gaedr  b]^  the  stable,  whais  Jamie  wa&  stanain'. 

Right  sair  was  his  kimi heart  the  flittin!  to  see; 
Fare  ye  wed,  Lucy !  q^ao'  Jamie,  and  ran  in,— 

The  gfOJierin'  tears  trickled  &st  firae  her  ee.. 
As  down  the  bum«side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flittin'. 

Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy !  was  ilka  bird's  sang ; 
She  heard  the  craw  sayin't,  high  on  the  tree  sittin'. 

And  robin  was  chirpin't  the  brown  leaves  amang. 
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0  what  is't  that  pits  my  poor  heart  in  a  flutter? 
And  what  gars  the  tear  oome  sae  het  to  my  ee  ? 

If  I  was  nae  ettled  to  be  onie  better/ 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  onie  better  to  be  ? 

I'm  just  like  a  Limmie  that  loses  its  mither ; 
Nae  mither  nor  fxien'  the  poor  lammie  can  see ; 

1  fear  I  hae  left  my  bit  heart  a'  thegither^ 
Nae  wonder  the  tear  £ft's  sae  &st  fne  my  ee. 

Wi'  the  rest  o'  my  daes  I  hae  row'd  up  tlie  ribbon. 

The  bonnie  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  ga'e  me : 
Yestreen  when  he  ga'e  me't^  and  saw  I  was  sabbin', 

I'll  never  forget  the  wae  blink  o'  his  ee. 
Tho'  now  he  said  naething,  but  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy ! 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak^  hear,  nor  see : 
He  could  na  say  mair^  but  just  Fare  ye  weel>  Lucy ! 

Yet  that  I  will  mind  to  the  day  that  I  die. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  it's  dronkit; 

The  hare  likes  the  brake^  and  the  braird  on  the  lee ; 
But  Lucy  likes  Jamie ; — she  tum'd  and  she  lookii  ; 

She  thought  the  dear  place  she  wad  never  mair  see. 
Ah !  wed  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerless. 

And  wed  may  he  greet  on  the  bank  o'  the  bum ! 
His  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 

Lies  cauld  in  her  grave,  and  will  never  j^etnm. 
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DONALD  CAIRD. 


Sm  WALTSB  SCOTT. 


Donald  Gaiid  can  IHt  and  nng. 
Blithely  danoe  the  Hieland  fling ; 
Drink  tiU  the  gademan  be  Mind, 
Fleech  till  the  gndewife  be  kind : 
Hoop  a  leglen,  doat  a  pan» 
Or  crack  a  pow  wi'  ony  man  :-— 
Tell  the  news  in  borgh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again. 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin. 
Kens  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  staukin ; 
Leister's  kipper  makes  a  shift 
To  shoot  a  moor-fowl  in  the  drift : 
Water-bailiffs,  rangers,  keepers. 
He  can  wauk  when  they  are  sleepers  ;- 
Not  for  bonntith  or  reward. 
Dare  ye  mell  wi'  Donald  Caird. 

Donald  Caird  can  drink  a  gill 
Fast  as  hostler  wife  can  fill ; 
Ilka  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor 
Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker : 
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When  he's  fou,  he's  stout  and  saucy. 
Keeps  the  cantle  o'  the  causey ; 
Highland  chief  and  Lowland  laird 
Maun  gie  moon  to  J)anald  Gaird. 

Steek  the  anwaitt,  lock  the  hsst. 
Else  some  gear  may  weel  be  mist ; 
Donald  Caird  iitds  orra  thiqgs^ 
Where  Allan  Gregor  fend  the  tings : 
Dunts  of  keUbuek>  taits  of  wao. 
Whiles  a  hen,  and  whiles  a  sow ; 
Webs  or  duds  fme  hedge  or  yigd-    ■ 
Ware  the  wnddie,  Don^  Caird ! 

On  Donald  Caird  the  imm  was  Utenk, 
Craig  to  tether,  1«^  to  aim : 
But  Donald  Caird*  m'  nickle  atud^. 
Caught  die  gift  te  eheat  the  wuddie. 
Rings  of  ainif  and  bolts  of  ateel. 
Fell  like  ioe  hm  hand  aad  heeii 
Watch  the  sheep  in  fmld  and  glen^ 
Donald  Cakd's  come  again. 
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YE  MARINERS  OP  ENGLAND. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL^  £«Q. 

Ye  Bkflrinen  of  England ! 

Who  guard  our  native  aeas ; 
Whose  flag  has  brav'd^  a  thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  th^  breeze ! 
Your  glorious  standard  launeh  again. 

To  natdi  another  foe  I 
And  sweep  through  the  deep> 

While  the  stanny  tempesls  blow ; 
While  the  battle  vages  loud  and  long^ 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blov. 

The  flpifits  of  your  &tbers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave ! 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave : 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow ; 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow  : 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 
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Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towere  along  the  steep ; 
Her  mardi  is  o'er  the  mottntaia  waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below — 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and-klig^ 

And  the  stormy  tempests  Vhvf.    - 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more^  ' 

And  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow* 
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THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  BALTIC. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown. 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 

And  her  arms  alcmg  the  deep  proudly  shone ; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand. 

In  a  bold  determin'd  hand. 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. 

Like  Leviathans,  afloat. 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine ; 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line : 

It  was  ten  of  April  mom  by  the  chime. 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path. 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath. 

For  a  time. 

But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 
To  anticipate  the  scene ; 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush'd 
O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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Hearts  of  oak !  our  captains  cried ;  when  each  gun 

From  its  adamantine  lips 

Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships^ 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 

Of  the  sun. 

Again !  again !  again  ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slacks 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  ;— 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom, — 

Then  cease — and  all  is  wail. 

As  they  strike  the  shatter'd  sail  ; 

Or  in  conflagration  pale 

Light  the  gloom. 

m 

Out  spoke  the  victor  then. 

As  he  hail'd  them  o'er  the  wave  ; 

Ye  are  brothers !  Ye  are  men  ! 

And  we  conquer  but  to  save ; — 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring : 

But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet. 

With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet. 

And  make  submission  meet 

To  our  king. 

Then  Denmark  blest  our  chief, 
That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose ; 
And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief. 
Prom  her  people,  wildly  rose. 
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As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day. 

While  the  sun  look'd  smiling  bright. 

O'er  a  wide  and  wofiil  sight. 

Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 

Died  away.  ' 

Now  joy.  Old  England,  raise ! 
For  the  tidings  of  thy  might. 
By  the  festal  cities'  blaze. 
While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light ; 
And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar. 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep. 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinwe ! 

Brave  hearts  I  to  Britain's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true. 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died, — 

With  the  gaUant,  good  Riou ; 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heav'n  o'er  their  grave ! 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls. 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles. 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  brave. 


aa2 
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DE  BRUCE,  DE  3RUCE. 

ALLAN   Ctnmi!N6HAM. 

De  Bruce !  De  Bruce  !->*^witk  tfatt  |»oud  call 

Thy  glenfi,  gmn  GaUoway, 
Grow  bright  with  hdm,  and  axe,  and  ^khre> 

And  plumes  in  dose  array : 
The  English  shafts  ase  loosed^  and  eee 
'    They  fall  Uke  winter  sleet ; 
The  southern  nobles  urge  their  steeds. 

Earth  shudders  'neath  their  feet- 
Flow  gently  on,  thou  gentle  Orr, 

Down  to  old  Solwa/s  floods— 
The  ruddy  tide  that  stains  thy  stream 

Is  England's  richest  blood. 

Flow  gently  onwards,  gentle  Orr, 

Along  thy  greenwood  banks 
King  Robert  raised  his  martial  cry, 

And  broke  the  English  ranks  ; 
Black  Douglas  smiled  and  wiped  his  blade. 

He  and  the  gallant  Graeme ; 
And,  as  the  lightning  from  the  doud. 

Here  fiery  Randolph  came ; 
And  stubborn  Maxwell  too  was  here, 

Who  spared  nor  strength  nor  steel. 
With  him  who  won  the  winged  spur 

Which  gleams  on  Johnstone's  heel. 
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De  Brace !  De  Bruce ! — jon  silver  star, 

Fair  Alice,  it  shines  sweet— 
The  lonely  Orr,  the  good  greenwood. 

The  sod  aneath  our  feet. 
Yon  pasture  mountain  green  and  large. 

The  sea  that  sweeps  its  fbot-<^ 
Shall  die — shall  dry^-^hall  cease  to  be. 

And  earth  and  air  be  mute ; 
The  sage's  word,  the  poet's  smgj 

And  woman's  love,  shall  be 
Things  charming  none,-**when  Scotland's  heart 

Warms  not  with  naming  thee. 

m 

De  Bruce !  De  Bruce ! — on  Dee's  wild  baaks> 

And  on  Orr's  silver  side. 
Far  other  sounds  are  echoing  now 

Than  war-shouts  answering  wide : 
The  reaper's  horn  rings  merrily  now ; 

Beneath  the  goldmi  grain 
The  sickle  shines,  and  maiden's  songs 

Glad  all  the  glens  again.        * 
But  minstrel-mirth,  and  homely  joy. 

And  heavenly  libertie — 
De  Bruce !  De  Bruce  !— we  owe  them  all 

To  thy  good  sword  and  thee. 

Lord  of  the  mighty  heart  and  mind. 

And  theme  of  many  a  song ! 
Brave,  mild,  and. meek,  and  merciful, 

I  see  thee  bound  along, — 
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Thy  helmet  plume  is  seen  shr. 

That  never  Bore  a  stain^ 
Thy  mighty  sword  is  flashing  high. 

Which  never  fell  in  vain. 
Shout,  Scotland,  shout-^'till  Carlisle  wall 

Gives  back  the  sound  agen, — 
De  Bruce !  De  Bruce ! — less  than  a  god. 

But  nobl^t  of  all  men ! 


THE  SPRING  OP  THE  YEAR- 

ALLAN  CUKNINOBAM. 

Gone  were  but  the  winter  cold^ 
And  gone  were  but  the  snow, 

I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods 
Where  primroses  blow. 

Cold's  the  snow  at  my  head. 

And  cold  at  my  feet ;    ' 
And  the  finger  of  death's  at  my  een. 

Closing  them  to  sleep. 

Let  none  tell  my  fether. 

Or  my  mother  so  dear,— 
I'll  n\eet  them  both  in  heaven 

At  the  spring  of  the  year. 
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Thb  spell  which  bound  me  to  the  subject  of  Scottish 
Song  has  begun  to  dissolve ;  and  as  I  cannot  expect  my 
pages  to  hold  the  same  charm  over  my  readers  as  they 
have  done  over  me^  it  is  time^  and  more  than  time>  to 
conclude.  It  is  not^  however,  from  want  of  materials 
that  I  close  the  leaf  of  my  labours :  good  songs  are  still 
abundant,  and  lyric  fragments  of  great  beauty  are  yet 
plentiful  enough  for  those  who  have  skill  and  leisure  to 
render  them  worthy  of  public  acceptance.  But  I  feel, 
and  perhaps  ought  sooner  to  have  felt,  that  success,  un- 
certain in  any  mental  labour,  is  still  more  unsure  in  a 
work  requiring  much  general  knowledge  and  Scottish 
lore,  more  leisure  than  I  can  command,  more  patience 
than  I  possess,  more  sagacity  in  critical  emendation  than 
I  dare  lay  claim  to,  and  a  happy  skill  and  lucky  nicety 
in  language  and  poetry  which  flew  possess,  and  to  which 
I  cannot  pretend.  Scotland  is  fruitful  at  present  in  men 
with  learning,  and  leisure,  and  genius  for  such  a  task : 
to  their  nod  the  spell-bound  doors  of  noble  libraries 
would  have  flown  open,  and  to  their  wish  all  the  oral 
lyric  riches  of  Scotland  would  have  been  gathered  to- 
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giAei\tspwaflitf  as  tbeidflttd  in  tlie  wild  tal^cli«rm«d 
the  g(M  iuidipearlif  out  of  the  inud  of  the  Sdhi^jr  for  ft 
lidUbil  f^  I  ]iad  no  sueh  aid;  and  the  sKsme  of  ill 
CBtfceao  win  be  lihe  lese^  einoe  I  have  ndther  enjojed  nor 
abased  any  man'^  liberaHtyw 

My  eriginal  vMt  has  been  but  txuperfectly  fblillled--^ 
toaeleet  allthebest  <tf  the  oatioHld  eongs  of  Sootktad : 
to  amende  eke  out>  renovate^  purify^  aad  illustrate  them 
with diancteristae  nstioest  has  indeed  been  attempted; 
but  my  faith  is  weak  in  the  worthiness  of  my  own  hi- 
beum— 4he  exeontion  is  unequal  to  tty  oonoepti«m  and 
my  wishes.  As  I  am  not  unconscious  of  tike  imperf^Mitions 
of  the  work,  neither  am  I  insensible  to  its  proper  merits; 
There  are  many  fine  songs  scattered  about  these  Volumes 
which  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  iht  same  perftct 
state ;  many  old  verses  of  pathos  or  of  mirth^  which  hate 
found  suitable  companions ;  and  many  matters,  critical 
and  traditional,  unknown  to  any  other  collection. 

No  country  has  so  many  lyrical  puMications  as  Scot* 
land,  yet  few  of  them  are  excellent  or  complete.  It  is 
no  easy  task  to  assign  to  each  their  own  peculiar  merit. 
Five  Collections  seem  to  deserve  the  particular  attentaoil 
of  all  who  wish  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
national  song-— those  of  Allan  Ramsay,  David  Herd, 
James  Johnson,  George  Thomson,  and  James  Hogg. 

The  Tea  Table  Miscellany  is  the  first  g^eat  sanctuary 
in-  which  Scottish  Song  found  refuge.    The  poet  fiMrook " 
for  a  time  ihe  pleasures  of  original  composition' fhi*  the 
painful  and  ingLorions  task  of  collecting,  collating,  and 
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editing  the  9ong»  wUck  enbodiediihs  siir^  or  the4ir« 
row  of.otbr  aneeBtora.  He  was  fixst  in  %}m  fiddi^and 
i^^d  th«  Ikflurveat  Co  bimself.  Thal.he'left  HcliT^aatil^giil 
suocfefUi;^.  wavka  suffioiently  testify;  but-  that  ke>iff« 
norantly  or  wantonly  destnrfcd  «r  de&uaad  ■iwBa]k"Hlfe 
dfiemed .  unwoctky.^f  his  ekkle^  -xembiiis,.  and-  'wiiS  ^e- 
nupoy  matter  of  mioKe  eonjeaturts*  Hk  calleeiion  is 
TaluaUe^and  popttlar. 

To,  David  Herd  we  are  indebted  for  onr  knowleclge 
of  m^ny  gepuine  native  versea.  The  rou^,  the  polished^ 
t^.rudej  the  courtly^  the  pure»  the  groes^  theimperfect, 
and  the  €(Mnplete>.  were  all  welcome  to  honest  and  in* 
discriminating  David — rhe  loved  them  all^  and  he  pul>* 
lished  them  all.  He  seemed  to  have  an  art  of  his  own 
i^.  finding  curious  old  songs:  he  was  not  a  poet,  and 
could  not  create  them ;  he  was  no  wizard,  and  could  not 
evoke  them  from  the  dust ;  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  them>  and  the  courage  to  publish  them  without 
mitigation  or  abatement.  Whatever  contained  a  vivid 
picture  of  old  manners,  whatever  presented  a  lively 
image  of  other  days,  and  whatever  atoned  for  its  freedom 
by  its  humour,  or  for  its  indelicacy  by  its  well  flavoured 
wit,  was  dear  to  the  good  old  Scotchman. 

James  Johnson  followed  Herd,  and  availing  himself 
of  the  treasures  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  the  genius 
and  activity  of  Burns,  he  produced  a  work  worthy  of 
Scotland  for  music  and  for  poetry.  I  know  of  no  work 
more  thickly  bestrewn  with  the  jewels  which  sparkled 
on  the  tiara  of  the  olden  Muse.  The  Museum,  indeed, 
is  rather  a  rich  heap  than  a  well  arranged  collection. 
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where  all  the  crums  and  fragments  are  framod  and 
mounted  and  labelled — a  heap  where  the  rubbish  is  out* 
weighed  by  pure  gold^  by  native  pearls^  and  fay  precious 
stones.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine  what  sort  of 
person  the  Editor  was.  He  seems  to  have  obeyed  a  de- 
vout impulse  in  one  page^  and  submitted  to  ^  wilder 
feeling  in  the  next :  one  day  he  admitted  nought  but 
what  was  harmless^  and  holy,  and  dull ;  next  morning 
all  his  scruples  vanished,  and  the  Muse,  with  her  zone 
unloosed,  and  her  garments  disordered,  was  welcomed 
with  her  free  and  indecorous  strains.  The  pen  of  Bums 
is  every  where  visible  after  the  first  volume ;  and  many 
of  his  cleverest  songs  and  happiest  snatches  of  verse 
adorn  the  pages.  He  died  before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted :  and  the  £ditor,  from  ignorance  or  design,  added 
the  name  of  Bums  to  most  of  his  communications,  though 
many  of  them  were  avowedly  old  or  amended  songs.  An 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Musical  Museum  has  been  long 
promised  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  the  bookseller,  which,  from 
the  known  skill  and  research  of  Mr.  Steuhouse,  the 
Editor,  is  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  our  national 
music  and  poetry. 

The  Select  Scottish  Melodies  of  Greorge  Thomscm  is  a 
work  of  great  external  beauty,  and,  what  is  far  better,  of 
greater  internal  delicacy,  el^ance,  and  genius.  The 
Scottish  Muse  was  in  her  happiest  and  sedatest  mood 
when  she  taxed  her  powers  to  adorn  his  pages;  her 
mirth  is  modest,  and  her  humour  discreet.  Bums  con- 
tributed largely,  and  laid  an  obligation  upon  himself  to 
sing  only  in  his  hours  of  highest  inspiration ;  and  such 
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was  bis  fertility,  that  he  left  few  good  airs  to  accept  of 
poetic  dothing  from  succeeding  spirits.  Scott>  and 
Campbell,  and  Joanna  Baillie,  have  all  in  their  turns 
listened  to  the  persuasions  of  the  chief  musician,  and 
contributed  to  the  fame  of  his  work :  "  And  I,  the 
meanest  of  them  all,"  have  added  a  verse  or  two. 

James  Hogg  limited  his  Collection  to  the  Jacobite 
Lyrics ;  and  such  has  been  the  mutability  of  party  feel- 
ing, that  he  obtained  praise  and  reward  in  1819,  for  a 
publication  which  some  seventy  years  before  would  have 
placed  his  person  in  some  danger.  His  work  is  very 
valuable :  and  though  many  of  the  songs  are  stingless 
in  their  sarcasm,  and  weak  in  their  wit,  numbers  are 
stamped  with  the  full  broad  image  of  indignant,  sa- 
tirical, and  sympathising  genius.  Some  men  had  wished, 
but  none  before  had  dared  to  gather  from  the  dust  the 
tear- wet — ^the  bloody  and  dishonoured^garlands  which  the 
poets  of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  strewn  o'er  the  battle- 
field and  the  gory  grave.  Cromek  had  hazarded  a  few : 
and  as  the  exiled  &mily  dropt  away,  and  their  cause 
declined,  men  sung  them  more  boldly^  and  pubb'shed 
them  more  freely,  till  at  length  the  illustrious  family 
against  whose  ancestors  the  Muse  had  directed  her  bit- 
terest shaf^,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  publication. 
A  more  judicious  selection  of  the  songs,  and  greater 
frugality  of  historical  illustration,  would  render  the  Ja- 
cobite Relics  a  standard  work. 

Throughout  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas 
Campbell^  Esq.  and  Joanna  Baillie,  many  exquisite 
songs  are  scattered^  and  numerous  snatches  of  great  ori- 
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ginal  beauty  bestrew  the  glowing  pages  of  the  Scottish 
tiovels.  Of  Sir  Walter's  songs,  those  of  a  festive  and 
martial  nature  are  most  numerous,  bonuil  Dhu>  Allaa- 
a-dale,  and  Donald  Caird,  belong  to  three  separate  kinds 
of  song :  the  first  surpasses  all  other  songs  in  military 
enthusiasm,  the  second  renews  the  days  of  Robin  Hood 
with  its  happy  old  Sherwood  Forest  glee,  and  the  thixd 
draws  an  original  and  living  picture  of  a  swaggering 
thief  and  sturdy  mendicant. 

The  songs  of  Campbell  unite  the  vigour  and  anima- 
tion of  our  old  lyrics  with  the  polished  grace  and  ela- 
borated melody  of  modem  verse.  The  nicety  of  the 
polish  lessens  not  the  strength :  for  a  vigorous  thought, 
like  a  good  steel  blade,  is  the  better  for  the  burnishing. 
The  songs  of  Copenhagen  and  Hohenlinden  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  martial  odes-— they  are  glowing  with 
the  grandest  imagery,  and  animated  with  the  noblest 
sentiments.  They  are  serene,  lofty,  and  heroic ;  calm 
in  their  dignity,  and  tranquil  in  their  strength. 

The  lyrics  of  Joanna  Baillie  are  filled  with  the 
sweetest  images  of  domestic  love,  fireside  joy,  and  know* 
ledge  of  life,  humble  and  high.  They  are  all  stamped 
with  the  l^ble  impress  of  original  thiraght— -they  have 
aU  a  dramatic  cast  of  narrative,  and  a  subtle  and  comic 
penetration  into  the  h^art  and  purposes  of  man. 
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